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ETTERS are valuable and entertaining in proportion to 
the wit and ability, and above all to the imprudence, 
of those who write theni. For the merit of a really ^ood 
letter is always ci^lloquial; it is full of news or [gossip, it is 
personal, uo^tudied and indiscreet. It shows rhe writer 
without his guards or defences, uncovers all his thoughts 
and feelings; and that is why honest letters are more 
informative, more amusing, mc»e pathetic, more vital 
than any considered autobiography. Of all documents 
these are the most essentially human. 

C. E. VuUiamy, 1945 
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THIS COLLECTION of family letters was written over a 
period of fifty years by George Gaylord Simpson (1902- 
1984), the "greatest paleontologist since Cuvier."' Not only did Simpson 
describe, classify, and interpret myriad fossib of ancient life, especially 
mammab, but he was also one of die founders of the modem evolutionary 
synthesis. His classic Tempo and Mode m Evobition, published in 1944, 
demonstrated that the genetic principles of living populations could, con' 
trary to much paleontological opinion of the time, explain the major pat- 
terns and rates of evolutionary history as inferred from the fragmentary rec- 
ord of fossil remains stretching backward hundreds of millions of years. ^ 
The quantity, diversity, and especially the quality of Simpson's pub- 
lished writings — almost eight hundred bibliographic entries — secure him a 
place in the history of biology and geology. Future paleontologists and evo- 
lutionists will be interested in this man of genius not only as a scientist but 
also as a human being. Simpson himself no doubt had some sense of thb 
interest when he began making autobiographical notes as early as 1933; 
these eventually culminated in the published work a decade ago.^ Yet any 
autobiography, particularly one written late in life, gives only a retrospec- 
tive view of the life in question. Unless accompanied by C(M-ircnip( ir,ir\ 
documents recording attitudes, opinions, points of view, and >r.itc> ot 
mind, such a view of rhc past is inevitably colored by later experience and 
subsequent emotional and mental development. In fact, most memoirs are 
more like memories of memories than statements of the way it "really" 
was. 

We are therefore fortunate diat Simpson was an inveterate letter writer, 
especially to his older sister Martlia (i 898-1984) and his parents. Martha 
recognized ver> early the special gifts of her brother and as a measure of her 
affection and admiration managed to save some 1 56 of his ^Bunoiily letters. 
These she eventually entrusted to the archives of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society in Philadelphia. Another 54 World War li letters to his par- 

1. Tliis judgment was made by Simpson's doctoral thesis adviser at Yale, Prof. 
Richard S. Lull, acct)rdinK to Norman D. Newell, professor emeritus of C"(>lnmhia 
University and a colleague of Simpstin's lt)r more than a decade at the American 
Museum of Natural History (NDN to LFL, May 1979). 

2. Laporte, L., "Simpson's Ternix) ami M(Nk in Ewfaiiion Revisited," Am. PfciL Soc. 
Proc. 5:127 (1983), pp. 365-417. 

3. Simpson, G. G., Concession to the Impmibatle (New Haven: Yale Univecsity, 
1978). 



ents and sisters were discovered among Simpson's personal papers after his 

death; these are also included here. 

1 learned of the existence ot the letters several years ago from conversa- 
tions with Martha Simpson Eastlake in Tucson, Arizona, when I was doing 

X background research on Simpson s professional lite and scientihc work. As 

pmsMCB gQoi^ ^ practicable I went to Philadelphia and spent several days reading 
die letters. I was immediately convinced that diey would interest a much 
wider audience, so I had them photocopied and sent to me in California. 

Since then I have transcribed the letters, all bur a few of them hand' 
written. Although Simpson's handwriting is more legible than most 
people's, when in a whimsical mood he would write in mirror writing, or 
in tightly coiled spirals around and around the page, or in French, Span- 
ish, or doggerel German; some sentences even are m his own made-up 
code. Becau.se of the informality of the letters, Simpson was not always 
careful or consistent about punctuation. His French and Spanish, too, are 
often colloquial or ungrammatical. Except in instances of obvious errors 
that would mislead readers, I have let diese idiosyncrasies remain. Such 
idiosyncrasies, however, slowed transcription considerably. 

I have arranged the letters in chronological order. In most cases Simp* 
son dated them, but for those undated I have relied on internal evidence 
for their chronology. Dates and places in brackets are my inferences; a 
question mark indicates any dcxibt about such inferences. 

The letters are divided into somewhat arbitrary, yet logical sections. For 
each I have written a short introduction to provide the biographic back- 
ground necessary to understand the letters. I have included brief footnotes 
to identify or clarify persons, places, and events that might be unknown to 
the general reader. 

I thank the American Philosophical Society for permission to publish 
the letters housed in their archives. I thank too Dr. Anne Roe Simpson, 
who has encouraged the project from the beginning in many ways yet has 
been scrupulous in giving me complete editorial freedom. 

Finally. I would like to dedicate this volume to two older sisters, Martha 
Simpson Easclakc and Joanne Laporte Sheridan, whose affectionate sup- 
port could always be counted upon by their younger btodkers. 
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Simple Curiosity 



George Gaylord Simpson 

Blantyre, 
North Carolina 



lea. 1915] 



YE EYEBROWS 



There was a princess, ver\ fair 
Whose moudi was made to iciss; 

Above her eyes there were two brows 
Which eyebrows went like this: 



Ye princess* father was a king; 

He liked to have his say. 
He told ye princess whom to wed. 

Her eyel»ows went diis vray: 

Ye haughty disdain. 

That night a prince, by king abhorred, 

Did stand beneath ye wall. 
Ye princess coyly gazed at him 

And let one eyebrow fall: 

Ye wink. ^' 

Next day ye king did seek ye maid. 

I fear ye king did fjss 
For he did find ye window wide, 
And eke her eyebrows thus: 

Ye princess had taken diem with her. 
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"Tell you what — I'll toss you for it. Heads we'll name it Simpsonia 
tuberosa, tails it'll be Schwartzia tuberosa." 



Drawing by Whitney Darrow, Jr.; © 1953, 1981 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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PREEMiNtNT AMONG paleoTitologists and evolutionary 
biologists for the two decades following World War II, 
George Gaylocd Simpson achteved such iame in his field — discipline as 
arcane as paleontology — diat his renown spilled over into public con- 
sciousness. In the 1950$ and 19608 Simpson appeared on the cover of the 
ScuuTiliy Review of Literature, was the subject of a full'page carttwn in the 
New Yorker, was featured in a radio broadcast by Lowell Thomas, and was 
periodically mentioned in the national newspapers, especially his home- 
town papers, the New York Times, the Herald'Trihune , the Sun, and the 
Vt'ar/J'TL'/t;t,Tum. He even appeared on television, guidin<^ a cointncntator 
through the tossil displays at the American Museum ot Natural History in 
New York City. 

Despite this public exposure and despite his many writings* both profeS' 
sional and popular, Simpson was not an easy man to know. Most people, 
even those colleagues with whom he worked closely, viewed him as 
reserved, guarded about his private life, and capable of sharp critical com- 
ment. He did not make friends easily, and some of those whom he men- 
tioned as good friends in his autobiography were surprised to he so consid- 
ered. Because Simpson made no special eftvirt to cultivate friendship 
among his many acc^uaintances, he pur most people oft. (Clearly more bril- 
liant and renowned than most around hun, he accentuated the distance by 
hi^> apparent lack of warmth. By the time he died, some colleagues of his 
own generation had bng given up knowing him; others, through hearsay, 
assumed he was cranky, difficult, even embittered. 

If Simpson had been an ordinary scientist, the accuracy of these judg- 
ments would probably not make any difference. But in Simpson's case we 
do want to know more about the private person lying within the public 
man. What was he really like? What motivated him? 

These private letters provide remarkable insights intc^ rhe Simpson per- 
sona. The letters show a teenager finding his life's direction, an enthusias- 
tic youth ficom the West going East to be educated. We see Simpson dazzled 
by the history and culture of Europe. We learn how difficult hte first mar- 
riage was and how he eventually married the woman he truly loved. By 
current societal standards his marital problems were hardly remarkable, but 
the way he handled them reflects American morals and culture of an ear- 
lier era. We also see Simpson's growing recognition of his own talents as he 
found approval and support on every side. 



The letters also reveal Simpson's wit, his keen sense of observation, 
especially of nature, his honesty and personal modesty, his devotion to his 
immediare family, and in later years his periodic illnesses. 

The public face of Simpson is a quintessential American success stt>ry in 

4 science; his private iace is very difterent, more richly complex and emo- 

umoDucTKm ttonal. We are reminded of Tolstoy's opening statement in Anna Karenim 
diat aldiough all happy fiaaiitties resemble one another, each unluqn>y fam' 
ily is unhappy in its own way. 

By the late 1930s and early 1940s die relatively young Simpson was 
already a distinguished paleontologist at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. His accomplishments had been many: a Yale 
doctorate in geolog>' and paleontology, a post as visiting research scholar at 
the British Museum, the leader of two year-long tossil-collecting expedi- 
tions to Patagonia, the author of two bixiks and more than a hundred sci- 
entitle articles and monographs, and a newly elected fellow of two of the 
most distinguished honorary and scholarly societies in America, the Amei' 
lean Philosophical Society and the Naticmal Academy of Sciences. As dis^ 
coveries and new ideas and theories in genetics were being publi^ied, 
Simpson sensed their importance and \aept himself informed. Before enter* 
ing military service in late 1942, Simpson completed a major revolutionary 
text published two years later as Temp<^ and hAode in Evolution. 

Simpson's book applied the concepts and conclusions of recent discover- 
ies in genetics to the large body of fossil evidence of life's long history, and 
he demonstrated that the "microevolution" ot the geneticist could indeed 
be extrapolated to explain the "macroevolution" of the paleontologist. 
According to Simpson, the mechanisms of generating and accumulating 
inherited variation, as described by laboratory geneticists and field natural- 
ists, {wovided a parsimonious explanation of the adaptations, specializa' 
tions, and evolutionary trends of the paleontologists, as measured in their 
fossils. In this respect, then, Tempo and Mode became one of a half-dozen 
books of this era which formed the basis for what came to be called the 
modern evc^lutionar^' synthesis. The word syruhesis betrays the origins of 
the new body of theory in a variety of fields — genetics, ecology, anatomy, 
field biology, paleontology, embryology, botany as well as zoology, and bio- 
geography — which were integrated into a unified whole. 

Single-handedly, Simpson brought the discipline of paleontology into 
the mainstream of biological research; he validated the use of fi^ssil evi' 
dence in resolving evolutionary questions. Before Simpscxi, what fossils 
had to say to biologists as articulated by paleontologists was at best confus- 
ing, at worst contradictory. Once and for all, he debunked previous evolu- 
tionary explanations of fossil phenomena which depended on inherent or 
internally directed forces, like "momentum and inertia," which argued 
that once organisms began to evolve they continued to do so because of 
the momentum of past evolution; or "racial senescence," a theory that 
oiganisms in a given line nuy exhaust dieir evolutionary reserves and 
become octinct; or **ortiiogeitesis,** that oiganisms evolve toward some 
future goal and dius intermediate stages exist only as steps toward that goal 
rather than as perfectly viable ends in themselves; or **aristogenests," that 
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Olganisms are driven forward by their striving for perfection. Simpson 
demonstrated that such explanations were not consistent with modem 
genetic theory. He als(^ delivered rhe ccuip dc <:race to lingering notions of 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics through use and disuse. There- 
after, if paleontologists were to carry conviction, they had to ground their 
interpretations of macioevolution in cerms of microevolution. 

Anodier equally important contribution of Tempo and Mode was Simp' 
son's identification of significantly vaiying rates of evolution — ^very fiaet, 
average, and very slow — and his explanation of how such differing rates 
yielded characteristic patterns of evolution within the fossil record (hence 
the title Tempo and Mode in Evolution). Simpson attributed a special impof' 
tancc to the environment, in all its physical, chemical, and biologic mani' 
testations, in influencing the patterns of rates of evolution. 

Toward the erid ot Simpsons lite his reputation dimmed somewhat, in 
part because his contributions had been so thoroughly assimilated into cur- 
rent theory and practice that the identity of die originator was forgotten. 
In addition, the succeeding generation of evolutionists, especially among 
paleontologists, began to question some of Simpson's conclusions. Some 
recent paleontologists have even challenged the idea that macioevolu' 
tionary events portrayed by fossils are merely long-term extrapolations of 
the short-term microevolutionary processes seen by the experimentalists 
and naturalists. It remains to be seen if the challenge will succeed. What- 
ever history's final e\ aluafion ot Simpsons contribution may be, during his 
lifetime he was judged t/ie major paleontologist and one of the founders of 
modern evolutionary theory*. 

George Gayloid Simpson was bom in Chicago on i6 June 1902. He was 
the third and last child of Helen J. (Kinney) and Joseph A. Simpson; two 
sisters, Margaret (b. 1895) and Martha ( 1 898-1984), preceded him in the 

world. At the time of George's birth his father was an attorney handling 
railroad claims, but he soon became involved in land speculation and min* 
ing in the West, which resulted in the family's resettlement in Denver 
while Simpson was still an infant. His mother had been born in Iowa, but 
because of the premature death of her iiK)ther she had been raised in 
Hawaii by her grandparents, who were lay missionaries there. The tamily's 
Scots ancestry and missionary background led to a strict Presbyterian 
upbringing for the young Simpsot», but George turned his back on the 
church by his early teens. 

As a boy Simpson was curious about everything. He talked his parents 
into subsidizing his purchase of the now classic eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, which he then read straight through. It became 
the foundation of w'hat was to become a huge personal research libran,-, and 
he was still using it at the end of his life. He also kept a notebook in which 
he recorded random facts, including such dubiously useful information as 
the densities of various materials. 

Simpson had only a few close firiends in childhood, chidly a neighbor* 
hood dium. Bob Roe, and Bob's sister, Arute, whom Simpson would marry 
years later. In old age Simpson reminisced about his childhood and noted 



that being more intelligent, shorter, and redheaded had guaranteed him 
antagonism from his peers. He was also afflicted with an eve condition that 
made it difficult for him to follow the flight t)f a hall — a serious liandicap 
preventing his participation in virtually all team sports. His father, his sis- 

6 ter Martha, and his friends Anne and Bob Roe all enjoyed the outdoors, so 

iJ:nBaBucTiais Simpson spent much of his time exploring the Rocky Mountain landscape^ 
which undoubtedly fed his interest in natural histoiy. 

Simpson attended grammar school and hig^ school in Denver. De^ite 
losing a year or so because of eye ailments and appendicitis, he managed to 
4:ip grades and graduate from high school close to his sixteenth birthday. 
In the fall of 1 9 1 8 he entered the University of Colorado at Boulder. He 
was undecided about his major, althou^'h he thought he wanted to be a 
creative writer. In his sect)nd year he enrolled in a ctnirse in geolt)gy and 
was quickly converted, in part because of the enthusiasm of his instructor 
and the mutual respect each developed for the other. It was in this geology 
class that Simpson learned die importance of trusting his own observa' 
tions, even diose contrary to the received trudi. On one particular field 
trip, when he found a bone of a terrestrial dinosaur in a deposit that was 
clearly marine in origin, he was told that he could not have found the 
bone in the location he described. Simpson quietly stuck to his guns, rea- 
soning that the bone must have beoi washed in from a nearby river, Arul, 
of course, he was rii^ht. 

In his senior year Simpson transferred to Yale, because he was told by a 
professor that if he wanted to be a geologist and paleontologist, Yale was 
the best place to study. Other factors may have played a role in his deci- 
siotu he had lost his girl to his best friend and his position on the literary 
magazine he had helped found was in dispute. Yale's requirements for grad' 
uation were more stringent than those at Colorado, so Simpson had to 
make up several general education courses, among them a foreign lan- 
guage. As a result, Simpson spent the summer of 1923 in France, boning 
up on French so he could pass a test enabling him to graduate retroactively 
with the class of 1923. 

In February of his senior year Simpson married Lydia Pedroja, whom he 
had met at the University of Colorado aiKi who was now attending Bar- 
nard College in New York City. Yale at that time did not allow its under- 
graduates to marry, so Simpson and Lydia were married secretly. His par- 
ents apparently did not learn of the marriage right away either. This 
betrayal of his parents seems to have plagued Simpson all his life and may 
explain his deferential attitude toward them well into middle ape. 

The marriage thus got oft to a troubled start. Simpson continued at Yale 
as a graduate student in paleontology, bur Lydia's mental instability soon 
became apparent and compounded the normally difficult circumstances of 
graduate students burdened with young diildren and meager incomes. 
Despite dieir problems, Simpson and Lydia produced four daughters in 
their first six years of marriage: Helen, Patricia Gaylord, Joan, and 
Elizabeth. 

At Yale Simpson discovered a large collection in storage of primitive 
mammals from Mes(»oic-age rocks of the American West. Despite the ini- 
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tial lack of enthusiasm on the part of his dcKtoral advisor, the distin- 
guished paleontologist Richard Swann Lull, Simpson decided to wctrk on 
these fossils tor his dissertation. Lull's hesitation revealed some uncertainty 
about Simpson's qualitic.uions tor the task. Moreover, Simpson had earlier 
annoyed Lull by his elaborate preparations tor Lull's lectures on vertebrate 
paleontology. In class Simpson would visibly tick off in his own notes var- 
ious points as Lull covered them. Lull found diis unnerving and asked 
Simpson to scop. Simpson continued the practice, but unobtrusively. 

Simpson received his doctorate in 1926 and moved on to the British 
Museum of Natural History in London to continue his study of primitive 
mammals and examine British and European specimens. Lydia decided 
that London was unpleasant and took their two daughters to spend the 
year in southern France, which further strained family finances. Yet the 
separation gave Suupson the freedom of a bachelor in an interesting for- 
eign capital. He tlioroughly scouted London, the English countryside, and 
made occasional side trips to tlie continent. He was able to meet the lead' 
ing scientists in his field as well as indulge his growing interests in art, 
sculpture, architecture, foreign languages and customs, and he imbibed a 
cosmopolitanism hitherto denied the provincial youdi (torn a Western 
oowtown. 

On his return from England in the fall of 1927 Simpson joined the sci- 
entific staff of the American Museum of Natural History in New York City 
as assistant curator of fossil vertebrates. He accepted the museum's offer 
after rejecting an offer made by Yale I Jniversity. which had vacillated 
because of malicious gossip about Simpson s treatment of his wife. Simpson 
replaced William Diller Matthew, who left the New York museum to 
assume the directorship of the museum of paleontology aiul the chairman' 
ship of die reestablished department of paleontology at the Univ^ity of 
California, Berkeley. Matthew was impressed with Simpson's studies of 
Mcsozoic mammals and with the endurance and diligence the young scien* 
tist had displayed as his field assistant in the baking summer heat of Texas 
when he was a first-year graduate student at Yale. 

Having established himself as a paleomammalogist, Simpson wanted to 
continue his tossil mammal studies by examining the South American 
strata in Patagonia, which had yielded unusual and important fauna that 
had evolved in isolatkm fnxn die rest of die world during die bng time 
diat South Africa was an island-continent. Simpson befriended a museum 
patron, who put up the money — ^so critically short during die Great 
Depression years — for two expeditions to Patagonia, one in 1930-31 and 
another in 1933-34. ^^i later life Simpson remarked that he spent many 
hours drinking with the patn m while persuading him that the expeditions 
were necessary; Simpson quipped, "I only regret that 1 have but one liver 
to lose for my museum." Simpson's first book. Attending Marvels, is a travel 
journal of the first expedition. It was quite successful (it is still in print) 
and brought Simpson notice from the world outside of paleontology, 
including a radio interview in New York City and front'page coverage in 
the N&v York Times Book Review. 

In the late 1930s and early 1940s Simpson's work turned more theoreti' 



cal as his focus shifted frum fossil mammals to problems of evolution in 
general. Just before America's cntn' into World War II, Simpson published 
Qtumtkative Zoology and completed two book-length manuscripts, which 
were published as Tcm/x) ai\d Mode in Evolution (1944) and Principles of 

8 Classijicauon and a Classification of Mamnuds ( 1 945 ) . 

** When Simpson left for South America in 1 930, he had broken widb 
Lydia, aldiough they would not be legally separated until two years later 
and were only finally divorced in 1938. Lydia had a long history of mental 
problems which had begun even before she married Simpson; some were 
serious enough to require hospitalization. The daughters had been con- 
stantly moved about, at times with Lydia, at other times with their grand- 
parents, and occasionally with their father. Domestic life was by no means 
tranquil and one wonders it part of Simpson's motivation tor his two Stnith 
American ventures wasn't the prospect of escape from an increasingly dith- 
cuk situation at home. 

During his last year graduate woik at Yale Simpson had chanced to 
meet Anne Roe, his childhood friend ftom Denver, who was working for 
her doctorate in psychology at Columbia. Great friends as children and 
teenagers, they had lost touch over the intervening years. She had gone to 
Denver University while he had moved East to Yale. Moreover, Anne had 
had a brief adolescent interest in fundamentalist cvangelicism, which had 
rather discouraged Simpson. Thus, while remaining triends, they had 
drifted apart. When Simpson saw Anne again in New York, their friend- 
ship was revived. Both were now mature adults with tully developed, inter- 
esting personalities. Their renewed relationship quickly developed into a 
love that could not be acknowledged. Within a few months Simpson left 
for his po6ldoct»ral research in LcMidon; he and Anne managed to cone' 
spond surreptitiously dirough his ever-reliable and supportive sister, Mar- 
tha. Axme came to realize the impossibility of their situation and impetu- 
ously married while Simpson was in London. Rather than making things 
simpler, the marriage only created further complications, for Anne and 
Simpson began seeing each other again when he returned to New York in 
the tall ot 1927. By 1930, when Simpson lett for a year of fossil hunting in 
Patagonia, he was no longer living with Lydia, and Aime was questioning 
her own marriage. 

When Sin^json returned in 193 1 he immediately filed for a legal separa- 
tion ftom Lydia, which he obtained in early 1932. For the next six years 
Aime, by now separated from her hush tnj, ^md Simpson lived together 
whenever their respective jobs permitted them to do so. For a while Mar- 
tha even joined the menage, and all three happily lived together in a New 
York City apartment. Simpson eventually moved to Connecticut (and 
commuted to the museum in New York) so he could tile tor divorce trom 
Lydia on the grounds of mental cruelty, which was not permissible in New 
York State. His eldest daug^ta, Helen, was living widi him, attending a 
nearby private school as a day student; I^tricia Gaylord (called "Gay** in 
the femily) was living with her maternal grandmother in Kansas, and the 
two yotmgest daughters, Joan aiul Elizabeth, were in the temporary custody 
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of rheir mother, pending the outcome of the divorce and final custody 

arrangement. 

In April 1938, after a rather long court battle, Simpson was awarded a 
divorce from Lydia and custody of the two older children. (Not long after- 
ward, he received custody of the other two girls as well.) A month later 
Simpson and Anne were married. Later diat year diey went to Vmezuela 
on a fossil'Coilecting expedition; Anne put aside her own work in clinical 
psychology and collected various mammals for the museum. The following 
summer the happily married couple set up house in New York City and 
brouizhr together the ^'flung family for the first time in years, except for 
Gay, who remained in Kansas where she had lived practically all her life. 
The next three years were tranquil: Anne was carinu tor the family and 
working part-time as editor and researcher, the girls were m junior and 
senior high sch(.iol, and Simpson was working on the manuscripts ot Tempo 
aiui \Ukie and Ciassijication of Mammals, among many other projects. 

In 1 942 the director of the miueum was contemplating reorganization of 
die various departments, which included combining the paleontologists 
with the zoologists, that is, putting scientists working with living groups 
with those studying fossils. Simpson resisted this change and became 
d^»ressed about his prospects. Before he was forced to make a decisiim, 
however, he enlisted in the armed services and in December 1942 joined 
military intelligence as a captain in the U.S. Army. He must have flustered 
his superiors by completing a six-week course m intelligence methods in a 
single week. By spring of the following year he found himself in North 
Africa as part of the Allied Forces Command led by General Eisenhower. 
He was transferred to Sicily and Italy during the invasions in the summer 
of 1943 and returned later to Nordi Africat where he remained until the 
M of 1944, when he was shipped home with a severe case of hepatitis. He 
held the rank of major and two Bronze Stars. 

When Simpson returned to the museum, the earlic r rcorganliarion 
plans had been scrapped and a different plan proposed, which included a 
department of geology and paleontology of which Simpson was to be 
named chairman. Simpson also accepted appointment as professor of ver- 
tebrate paleontt)logy at Columbia University. In 1949 Simpson published a 
popular account of modern evolutionary theory with reference to the fossil 
evidence. The Meaning of Evolution, which was subsequently translated 
into ten languages and sold some half a million copies. This book fiirdier 
familiarized the educated public with Simpson the scientist. A few years 
later Simpson completely reworked Tempo and Mode into Major Features of 
Eli hition^ considered by some a more pcxiderous, detailed version of what 
had been a succinct and brilliant monograph. 

In 1953 Simpson published a small volume, Evolutum and Geo{:raphy, 
which climaxed a series ot writings published over more than a decade, all 
of which addressed the principles for explaining the distribution ot fossil 
land animals, especially mammals. Reacting to the ideas of Alfred Wege- 
ner, the German scientist who argued that drifting continents had carried 
land animals far and wide from their original distribution, Sin^Mon made a 



cogent case for the natural dispersal mechanisms of organisms over long 
geologic time intervals to accomplish the same results on continents that 
did not move. So grcnr wds Simpson's ;nirhority and so persuasive his 
reasoning that the theory ot continental drift slipped still further in its 

10 credibility with North American geologists. Wrong for the right reasons, 

iinMmxrnait Simpson only converted to the new theory of plate tectonics when the 
geophysical evUleiice hom the oceans piovided compelling proof that the 
seafloor was sfoeading from mid'Ocean ridges diiat carried the continents — 
and dieir resident flora and fauna — farther and fardier apart. Simpson, like 
most other scientists who live their allotted three score and ten, was forced 
to acknowledge that what had been learned earlier in his professional 
career was now either wrone. obsolete, or irrelevant. He did not relish the 
opportunity for recantation the way a number of his colleagues did, born- 
again enthusiasts for the new geology. 

The centrality that Simpson enjoyed in the earlier revolution, that of 
the modem evolutionary synthesis, was visible beyond his contribution of 
learned treatises. Just before the war he he^)ed found the Society of Verte* 
brate Palecmtology and became its first dectedprendent. After the war he 
helped to organize the Society for the Study of Evolution, which brought 
together a whole range of life scientists, including paleontologists, working 
within the new paradigm. He was its first president and, later, when the 
society wanted to bef,'in publishing its own journal, livohuum, Simpson 
managed to raise initial funding from pri\ ate sources. 

In the summer of 1956 Simpson undertook yet another South American 
expedition, this time to the headwaters cS the Amazon in Brazil to collect 
fossils to fill in gaps between Argentina to die soudi and Colombia to the 
iMxdi. The area was so covered with vegetation that the best prospects for 
exploritxg outcrops were along the river banks exposed during seasonal low* 
water. Simpson headed a small party of North and South American scien^ 
tists, assisted by several Brazilian workmen. Near the end of their river 
trip, camp was being cleared along the river's edge and during its prepara- 
tion a tree fell right on Simpson, causing multiple injuries, the most seri- 
ous of which was a bad break of his lower right leg. After a painful and 
dangerous trip back down die river and a series of tranders ftotsx boats to 
planes, he arrived a week later in New York City. He spent the next two 
years in and out of hospitals, undergoing twelve separate operaticms, one of 
which was necessary because of a surgical sponge left behind from the pre- 
ceding operation. Simpson resisted all advice to have the leg amputated 
and finally recovered the use of the leg, although it always pained him and 
he was somewhat lame. 

During this painful time Simpson's second daughter died. Gay had been 
bom with a congenital heart defect and had been shielded from most of 
her parents' marital problems by living with her maternal grandmother in 
Kansas. Recently married and working as a librarian. Gay died of a brain 
abscess at age 31. 

In 1958 Simpson gave up the diairmanship of the department of geoU 
Qgy and paleontology at the American Museum, under pressure from the 
museum's director. Shortly thereafter Simpson resigned from the museimi 
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altogether and was appointed as one of the Alexander Agassiz professors at 
the Museum of Comparative ZchiIol'v, Harvard University. There seems to 
have heen some resentment ot Simpson's periodic absences from the 
museum during his two-yeat convalescence and the delegation ot his 
administrative chores to others. The director, intending to lessen Simp- 
son's museum responsibilities, suggested that he accept a sinecure, but 
Simpson, feeling diac he had been canying on satisfistctorily, was so 
insulted by the idea that he made up his mind to seek a position elsewhere. 
Despite the turmiMl, Simpson manaticd to produce a major biology text- 
book, life: An Introduction to Biology, in collaboration with two other bioU 
ogists, see into print a number c^f articles started before his accident, and 
write a number of book reviews. 

The centennial of Darwin's C^igin aj Species was celebrated in 1959, a 
year that not only signaled a fresh start tor Simpson at Harvard but also 
brought him once a^ain into the spotlight as a leading evolutionist. Con- 
ferences, symposia, and special evttits marked the centennial, and Simp- 
son was often present either as a contributor — as in Chicago where he 
gave a keynote public lecture at die aimual meeting of (he American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science entitled "The World into Which 
Darwin Led Us" — or as an honoree — as in London where he received the 
Darwin- Wallace Commemorative Medal from the Linnean Society in 
whose meeting rooms a century earlier Charles Darwin and Alfred Russcl 
Wallace tirst announced their theory of natural selection as the mechanism 
for evolution. 

Darwin always held special interest for Simpson, not only tor the 
obvious reasons but also because Darwin represented the quintessential lib- 
erator of die human spirit, seeking to find answers to the puzzle of human 
«d$taice without recourse to supernatural explanation. Simpson's own 
poichant for a naturalistic, positivistic view of the world was well reflected 
in his reading of Darwin. Thus Simpson regularly took the opportunity 
throughout his career to speak and write about Darw in for nonscientific or 
nonspecialist audiences. He was thus in his glory during the Darwin revival 
of the late 1950s. 

Simpson and his wite Anne settled in at Harvard. He was busy writing 
once again, but because of his accident his fieldwork days were over. Anne 
was eventually granted a iiill professorsh^ in die graduate school of educa- 
tion. They were thus the first married couple to receive profiessorial 
appointments at Harvard. They spent winters mostly in Cambridge, sum- 
mers at their simple home in the New Mexico mountains, with a number 
of trips abroad, including England, France, and Spain as well as Africa and 
Australia. These trips were as much opportunities to renew scientific 
friendships and nH tMX'r further honors and awards as they were to examine 
fossil collections in museums and universities. The Simpsons had conver- 
sations with the duke of Edinburgh, the granddaughter of Darwin, the 
Huxleys, and die Leakeys among others. Nor was Simpson ignored at 
home: in February 1966 he received the National Medal of Science from 
Lyndon B. Johnson, then president of the United States. 

Yet ttot all was uiunitigated satisfaction. Simpson and Anne bodi suf- 



fered heart attacks and were hospitalized. In fact, some of their traveling 
was in part intended as recuperation. And although, strictly speaking, 
Simpson's Agassi: professorship at Harvard did not explicitly require resi- 
dence at the museum, his frequent absences once again made for some dif- 
12 ficulty with the administration. 

In 1 967 Smipson and Anne decided to move to Tucson, where they had 
earlier bought a house in preparation for retirement. He was given an 
appointment at the University of Arizona, which involved some teaching 
at first and later cwK cd to weekly luncheon meetings widl interested stu- 
dents and faculty. By 1970 he had severed all formal ties with Harvard. 
Simpson continued to publish books — on South American mammals, pen- 
guins, Darwin, fossils and the history of life, collections of essays, and his 
autobiography — as well as the usual monographs and articles on Cenozoic 
mammals, obituaries of deceased ctilleagues, and book reviews. He worked 
in a small building he built next to his house, surrounded by his research 
files and extensive personal library, walls and surfaces scattered with hon- 
orary degrees, photographs fix>m the past, and replicas the many medak 
he had been awarded. 

De^ite the change in locale and greatly increased domestic tranquillity, 
Simpson's life did not alter much. In fact, his Arizona years reveal an 
intensification of the activities he really loved: close, daily contact with 
Anne; small, informal get-togethers with close friends; occasional visits 
from children and grandchildren; trips of varying length in the U.S. and 
abroad; association with the academy without too much torinal responsibil- 
ity; and long stretches of time to devote to his research and writing with 
minimal interruption or distraction. Of course, there were periods when 
his or Anne*8 health was poor, which then required a slow rebuilding of 
energy and reserves to reestablish the routine. 

In the last decade of his life, as his friends and colleagues died, Simpson 
himself seemed to become more a memory' from the past than a prime 
mover in the present. Most thoughtful students were aware of his contribu- 
tions but took them for granted. They K>okcd to the writings of younger 
paleontologists and evolutionary biologists for new ideas. In a way, Simp- 
son had outlived his fame. He had become a living monument of past 
discoveries. 

Simpscm's fadier lived to age eighty, his mother to ninety. His sister, 
Martha, to whom he was so attached and to whom he had written the bulk 

of the letters contained here, died in July 1984, at age eighty-six, of com- 
plications resulting from prolonged emphysema. Martha had moved to 
Tucson some years before and lived nearby. Brother and sister saw each 
other regularly, and Martha often accompanied Simpson and Anne on 
their trips. When Marrba died, Simpson himself was suffering the after- 
effects of a serious attack of pneumonia that he had contracted on a South 
Pacific cruise. His condition worsened over die summer and he succumbed 
on Saturday, 6 October 1984, at age eighty-two. His remains were cre- 
mated and then diqjersed in the Arizona desert. 
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Colorado 

1921-1922 



GEORGE GAYLORD SIMPSON entered the University of 
Colorado as a freshman in the ^1 of 1918, a few 
months after his sixteenth birthday. He spent diree years at the university 
without choosing a major field* although he pursued his interest in writing, 
includii^ poetry. One outcome of this interest was the founditig of a col- 
lege litenir>' magazine, Dodot together with two other classmates, one of 
whtMii. Morr Lippman, later wooed away Simpson's girlfriend, Helen Stew- 
art, who also worked on Dixio. Another youn^' wt^man. Kate Smith, was 
sweet on Simpson, hut he wasn't at all interested in her. 

Simpson's first geology course converted him to the discipline. His ear- 
lier interest in nature and the outdoors no doubt influenced his conver- 
sion. Simpson's geology instructor, Arthur Tieje, was an appropriate role 
model. He not only had a doctorate in geology but a prior one in English. 
Tieje had tau^t scientific composition at the University of Miimesota for 
several years before deciding to pursue his doctorate diere in geologv . 
Simpscm always acknowledged in his later years the importance of Tieje's 
influence on him, especially his high standards and his refusMl ti-> rontlc- 
scend to his students. Simpson found this challenging, and it may also be 
that Simps(^n liked the idea that Tieje was a literate scientist. 

Toward the end of his freshman year Simpstin was hospitalized with 
Spanish influenza. The following year he stayed out of school because the 
family finances were, as he put it, *'at the lowest ebb ever." His father had 
speculated in a gold-mining venture in Colorado which ^iled in the post- 
war years. Simpson tcK>k a job first in Chicago, later in New Orleans and 
Port Arthur, Texas. Although his parents were fairly strict disciplinarians, 
they obviously gave their children ctmsiderahle freedom, enough to let 
their seventeen-year-old-son traipse ahout the country for a year on his 
own. His sisters Martha and Margaret had also left home in their teens. 
Martlia went otit to the Art Institute of Chicago to study pauitu'ig, Mar- 
garet Co travel and soon to marry. 

Simpson returned to the University of Colorado in 1920 to complete his 
sophomore and junior years. EXiring this time Tieje left the university for 
the Los Angeles Museum of Science and two years later joined the geology 15 
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faculty at the University of Southern California, where he became profes- 
sor and department chairman. Tieje advised Simpson to transfer to Yale if 
he planned to specialize in paleontology, for Yale was then one of the 
strongest schools, both in geology and paleontology. 
16 As a youngster in Denver as well as a college student, Simpson held a 
COLORADO variety of jobs, part'time during the school year and full'time over 
1921 1932 ^ summeis. These varied firom handyman, paik guide at a summer resort, 
bellhop, mule skinner, housepainter, ttaU'builder in a national forest, nui' 
ner for a bond broker, and advertising copywriter (ot a piano company. 
This no doubt gave him plenty of Opportunity to see the outside world and 
to judge where he might fit in. 

By the time Simpson left for college, he had given up the strict funda- 
mentalist Presbyterianism of his family. For a while his parents had taken 
him to triple Sunday services and midweek evening prayer meetings. By 
his early teens, Simpson had given up being a Christian, although he had 
not formally deciaied himself an atheist At college he beg^ the gradual 
development of what might best be called positivistic agnosticism: a belief 
diat d^e world could be known and e3q>lained by cndinary empirical obser^ 
vation without recourse to supernatural forces. Ultimate causation, he 
considered unknowable. 

Simpson met his f iture wife, Anne Roe, when both were quite young. 
They lived on the same street in Denver, and one of Simpson's best chums 
was her brother, Bob. Thereafter, Simpson and Anne, as well as several 
other neighborhood youngsters, spent much time together, especially sing- 
ing songs around the piano as Anne played. Anne and Simpson kept up a 
correspondence while he was away at college, although it cooled somewhat 
when Anne flirted briefly widi Cluristian evangelicism, and their commu' 
nication stopped when he married at Yale. 

The tetters in this section were all written during Simpson's last two 
years at the University of Colorado: five to his sister Martha, who was six 
years older than he, and one to his father. It was apparently when he was 
first away at college that Simpson began a lifelong routine of weekly letter* 
writing, usually on Sundays, to his sister and parents. 



Calc Class — Monday 
[Univ. of Cblorado, Jan. 31, 
1921) 

E)earest Martha Lee — 

I hear ver>' indirectly (from mother in other words) that my only famous 
relative (outside of Cromwell &. Louis XVI & they're dead) is considering 
accepting $500 a week from Redpath. Today's the 31st — you'll know 
tomorrow. Let me know immediately as I am quite as thrilled as a hard- 
boiled Associate Editor dares allow himself to become. The suspense 
resembles the sensation of rapid sinking in an elevator or that awful 
moment vAnen you come to class unprepared & the prof, starts putting quiz 
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questions on the boaid. (The latter simile's better but too provincial (on my 
broad public*) 

I was very sorry to hear this morning that Dad is sick & has had an 
operation. Of course, mothn wrote you & you know as much about it as 

I do. 

Of course, also, either mother or myself has told you that vvc hnally had 
our magazine proposition Ifor Dudu] authorized & that I am duly apptiinted 
Associate Editor with a bright airy ofhce & regular oftice hours as well as 
duee assistants & a secretary. I burst with importance & have given up 
weariiig a cap (altho I had before because (i) I like to (a) my cap is worn 
out (3) it pays to advertize.) I appointed a beauteous AXZ damsel whom I 
fuss some 6 or 7 times weekly, as my secretary & so my office hours never 
seem too long. Very good idea. 

I am, while we're on the subject, in the midst of the struggle of puppy- 
love & ever\' night I dream of the following squib which never will appear 
in the Silver & Gt>ld (our IcollegeJ newspaper). "Helta C^hi Zeta 
announces the engagement of Helen Stewart to George G. Simpson. Mr. 
Simpson is a prominent independent, very active in literary circles." Isn't 
this pathetic? 

I do get my name in every issue of the S.&G. because I write our maga- 
zine news steries & am so unblushing as never to fail to mention the asso- 
ciate editor one or more times. 

I'm afraid Vd better listen to the prof, (sx a few mins. & finish this 

tonight. 

NOW — in my office with the seething mob locked out. Secretar>' not 
present. I just finished a heller ot a psych quiz. It's terrible the way lessons 
do bust in on a tel low's time here. Some days 1 have very Uttle time to 
devote to anything else. 

You remember Kate Smith ot course. She's here now but she &. I get 
along like chukens & hawks in friendly amity (to be redundant). I am 
finally leaving my boarding house, as Kate has taken up diere. She*s a nice 
girl — ^but oh my! 

Recently heard The Devil's Disciple read. You've read it, of course, & 1 
agree with you that the characters are not people but are symbob of people 
&. that it probably means something or other. 

Also heard Sherwood Eddy' who (figuratively) patted us all on our 
nicely combed heads, beamed out at our shining faces, &. told us what to 
think. Whereupon we went 61 didn't. Some of the freshmen who still have 
to put sand in their shoes to feel at home enjoyed him. 

Also heard die New Yoric Chamber Music Society or Ensemble or some- 
thing. Very good for Boulder. First musk Pve heard since I Idt Chicago. 

And I crown my intellectual achievements with die digestion of Sara 
Teasdale's "Love Songs" &. the current "Poetry" &. "Poet Lore", and am 
b^inning on die "Dial" you so kindly sent. So far — fine. Thanks. The 

I. Sherwuoti bddy was, an utticial ut the YMCA, a Christian internationalist, and 
author of the book Emybody's Wadd. He was visiting Boulder and giving a series of 
talks about die postwar situation worldwide. 



Sarg program is good too — how were his pupsl ICindly don't attempt com- 
parison with yours, start on a lower level. 

Of course I read a lot of college magazines too. — I have here now a**Plel- 
ican", a "Crimson Bull," two "Punch Bowls" &. a "Cornell Era", hut 

18 wouldn't class these with the intellectual refreshment. Also Judge 6i Life, 

coLOKAoo not^ 3g customarily takeiit aa a pabulum, but as a stimulant. Not that we'd 
1921 1923 ji^f^ q£ drivel, but you never can tell what's likely to give me an 

idea which I can turn into something good, something worthy of the 
"Dodo" (for such is the ikame of diat gem of humor & litemtute which, 
had we not hurriedly named it, was in danger of becoming universally 
known as Mort-Geoii^-and-Dick's Dirty Sheet, altho, since weVc not 
issued any yet, how on earth did they know?). 

This week-end I go to the player's club production of Pincro's "Thurider- 
hoW ik to another play-reading Wednesday. Are not my pastimes elevat- 
ing.' Tonight I dine with Dr. Williams. ^ He has some proposition to make 
to me & I am all agog (forming a firenzied mob all by myself as 'twere) to 
see what now. He can't surprise me tho. I refuse to be surprised. I've thot 
of everything from an attempt to rejuvenating my soiled & frayed but still 
strug^ing soul, to making me editor of Atlantic Month^. What do you bet 
the answer is? I hope he takes me to the Boulderado. Tliat's our good 
hotel — and it really is good — & I won't even object to the soul'Saving if 
we go there. Mercenary — that's what this life does to a fellow. 

Well, I must write a couple of more letters then if no one drops in I'll go 
home &. have it out with the landlady. (You see, I'm moving tomorrow 6t 
have not told her as yet.) 

Yours till the ink gums, 
G 

(I indulged, nearly to repletion, my love of parentheses & — 's in this let- 
ter; a member of the family won't mind.) 



[Univ. of Colorado, 1921] 

Ch^re Martha Lee — 

To one of my natural higher sensibilities & possibilities the student life 
is deadening is it not? That is the cue to my thots this evening and on that 
topic I would discourse somewhat as follows — 

An exan^le mig^t first be given, such as when I was e:q)erimenting on 
etching glass with fluorite' & instead of inscribing an intricate scientific 
figure etched the following little ditty. 



This dainty little flower 
So pleasing to the sight 

Was etched upon the glass 
By means dffiuontel 




3. Dr. Williains was the minister at the Capitol Heists Ptesbyterian church in 

Denver who was apparently kccpitic; in eye on his wandoring sheep. 

3. Fluorite is a fluorine oxide mineral standardly used in beginning geology courses 
to detennine the idative handmeas of various other minerab. 
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And was forced to do the whole experiment over hy a professor who 
thinks frivolity in the presence ot science the utmost sacrilege. 

I might then continue to tell you how my soul ahhors the petty things & 
longs to roam, in fancy, with yours, mon amie, among the realms of the 
eternal — 19 

— as I said, I would say all that but 1 haven*t time. ?!?!f 

When did I write you last? Seems to me 1 wrote you a couplattmes since 
Xmas» but, strangely, I just found one of the letters floating around here & 
can't remember mailing the other. Anyway there's no news. I'm back at 
school but not yet studying noticeably. Kate Smith is up here too & lead- 
ing me a merr^' life. She nx^ms & eats at the house where I eat & she tries 
to he my little guardian angel, aged advisor. & fiancee all rolled into one 
sweet package but d(K\sn't make a noticeable success in any of those roles. 
Let the good work continue. 

I don't know all my marks for last quarter yet but those I know are 
Chemistry Lectures — 97. Chemistry Lab. 93. Physiography 97. Psychology 
90. All of which are very satis^tory. 

Also my room'inate got put out of the house by the landlady (He was a 
SN & she hates 'em) so I have a new one — John Stahl — a wild boy fitom 
El Paso whose iiaults are human and whose — etc. He's a darn nice fellow 
and the bottom part of his trunk contains 2 decks cards, 1 p'r dice, 1 bottle 
(quart) gin, 1 bottle Tiquila Isic] (distilled Pulque), 4 bottles whisky, 1 six- 
shooter — a most interesting chap and quite naive, for all the accoutre- 
ments. But I expect he'll be bounced out soon too unless he uses discretion 
where he gets stewed. 

Well, must go walking to clear my head & ginune a chance to i^re out 
a few of my social difficulties will mail thb on the way. 

Your uncouth brother 
George Gaylotd* 

There's something else I want to say but I can't think of it. Consider it said 

G 



[Estes Park, Colorado] 
Bear Lake Camp 
July 10, 1921 

Dearest Marty: 

Mother just (brwaided roe a letter Co her on the cerulean Chicago, 
Duluth, and Georgian Bay Transit Company informing me of the disgrace 
ihat has £aillen on our feunily. My sister a waitress. Horrors! (Do you get 
good tips?) However I am not jealous. 1 have succeeded in descending even 
lower. I am a mule skinner. My mulesmanship is superb. It would surprise 
you — It does me. What 1 lack in vocabulary I make up in enthusiasm. In 
my odd moments 1 convey tourists from hither to yon for the Lewis Byerly 

4. Simpson used his full middle name oC GaylorJ from this rime to dififcrcnriarc 
himselt from all the other George Simpsons in the world. Gaylord was the surname ot 
Truman Gaykxd, a lawyer friend of his father's in Chicago. 
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Tours. TTiis is an ideal place to work. "Glaciers, gorges, magnificent alpine 
scenery, wildflowers, easy (!) one day hikes with competent (!) guides, 
happy hours in the heart of the j^lorious Rockies"— to quote the prospec- 
tus. I live all over the landscape, but if you address the reply you are about 

20 to pen to George G. Simpson, Estes Park, Colorado, do Frank W. Byerly, 

COLORADO see to it that I get it before the summer is over. 



I have just retutned from a trip to Giand Lake & return by a different 
route — seveial days of walking staying at $6 a day lodges— e3q>ense of 
Frank W. I am now engaged in piloting a New York young lady on a week 

tour of the park and am spending a couple of days at Bear Lake — ^my home 
camp. The young lady is about three-fourths dead, so the trip may end sud- 
denly. However, as Omar used to say ICismet, Allah, I enjoy life whatever 

happens. 

I rather expect to ro over to Grand Lake Lodge to stay for quite a while 
soon. It IS great over there. Sumptuous hotel 6t sylph-like waitresses for 
the cheap help (Cest moi) to kid with. The people everywhere are fine & 
I find friends wherever I go. 

You will be intrigued to learn diat I am now equipped with a pale pink 
mustache which, in the Roe-Sintpscm eidmustive classification, falls into 
the class of Junior Walrus. It is extremely artistic and attracts more atten- 
tion from tourists than does the less wild scenery, such as the Peaks, 
Gorges, & Glaciers. 

There are about a dozen individuals in camp, each a perfect jewel in this 
perfect settin^. We have native Estes -Parkians whose conversations, during 
those supremely esthetic moments that come to all of us, turn to the "Try- 
olyan** yodelers or the ''Peerless** saxophone trio which they heard in 
Nhvot in '74. We have the captain of the fxMlmll team of a miniature col- 
lege in Crete, Nebraska. We have a retired cowboy more stunningly 
homely &. more intensely humorous dum Will Rogers. We have a rolling 
stone who has just been relieved from an inforced cessation of roUing 
involving extended incarceration. We have a vocabularious mule skinner 
(all supplies are packed in on burro«). And we have others. My education 
progresses. 




There is a miniature not going on outside &. 1 must go out. 



Yours, 

The bltmt manly son of the 
hard'riding west. 
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Eat^le, Colo. 
July 1 8, 1922 

Dear Marth6 — 

I couldn't stand die quietness & small town ways of Denver so I have 
flitted iq> here to die center of Style & Beauty. The Chamber of Com' 
meioe population Eagle is 358, but diat includes the deceased and the 

expected. 

After coming up I spent five or six days on a ranch with Harry Fuller. 
The ranch consists of 30 acres of potatoes &. one medium sized house. The 
logs fail to meet by a foot &. are unchinked. The doorj^ haven't been hung 
yet and are nailed up so entr^' &. exit are by way of the windows which are 
inmKent ot glass. We cooked kn ourselves iSi lived on corn fritters and rice 
pudding. I was sincerely sorry when we had to hitch up the potato planter 
& ride to town across the sage bnish flats. I should hate to tackle anything 
roug^ on one of those planters. We bodi fell off r^larly every huiuilred 
yards coming across the flats. 

Eagle itself is quite Spoon Riverish.^ Each inhabitant has a 
deep and interesting (but not unknown) history. And stylish! 
As a rising young designer you should never fail to keep in 
touch with the tendencies ot Eagle modistes! Here, for 
instance is the very latest model for afternoon outdoor wear: 
In summer ot course the designers turn their attention to 
sports modeb which are here exemplified in their most artis- 
tic and modish development. 

Here is pictured the latest thing in a stylish bathing 8uit» 
vAddti is attracting much attention along the river now at 
those exclusive watering places of the smart set. While here 
is the most popular gown for evening wear after eight o'clock. 
I am going to prepare a fashion letter from an Eagle corre- 
spondent for a few of the more retuied magazines. 

Last Sunday Harry &. I issued ourselves tree passes to Glen- 
wood Springs.*" For some reason the conductor did not collect 
the passes — altho, to give him credit, he tried hard to find us in order to 
do so. And comittg back, a number of uncouth yokels, known {Mxjfession- 
ally as railroad bulk, raised silly obstacles & objections to our boarding our 
private car, which we had hitched on immediately behind the engine. 

However, by a simple expedient we managed to avoid contact with these 
vulgar persons and had a very pleasant ride. The Canyon of the Colorado 
in Colorado is smaller than the Grand Canyon bur of the same type &. very 
beautiful. It was moonlit on the other side of the gulch, &. our side would 
be lit up fitfully when the firebox was opened. We were sincerely glad that 
our car had no roof on. 

5. Ea^ie is a small Rocky Mountain village in central Coloiado, some thiny miles 
west of The shon poems of Edgar Lee Masceis in Spoon River AiniMogy (191 5) 

described life, love, and death in small-town America. 

6. Glenwood Springs is a Rocky Mountain resort town in central Colorado with 
hot qiringB, some twenty-five mitesi 
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Mother says diat the book arrived OK in Denver but I probably shan't 
have it forwarded, for safety** sake. Thanks — I look forward to it. 

We dcm't know yet what we shall do here, but probably shall work In a 

mine about 20 miles from here. 
22 rU have to have mother forward this as 1 don't know your address. 

George 

I am going to Yale, & plan to get out there about the aoth of September 
or a few days after. You won't be gone by then will you? 

GS 

Box 146 
Eagle, Coforado 



[Eagle, Colorado] 
July 28 [1922J 

Dear Dad— 

I haven't had a renewal ctfyour address fofa long time & can only hope 
that 4422 will reach you eventually if not now. 

Harry & I have been painting a house & j ust finished day before yester* 
day. It is a wooden house, of course, with General Grant style wood scroll 
work stuck on everywhere so that it looks like the abortive child of a cheap 
lacemaker and a lame carpenter. However it was quite a joy to feel the cre- 
ative thrill and development of the delicate technique in bringing out most 
effectively each hideous little angle and ugly little curve of the arabesques 
and curlecues in beaver brown against the slate gray of the body. It wa^ for- 
merly fotest green on canary yellow, so we did improve it somewhat. 

I guess die house in Denver is coming all ri|^t & mother also, but her 
letters are not at all explicit. I begin to feel the reason for remonstrance 
when I am less explicit than I might be. But I have written a number of 
times — much better than once a week. 

Harry's father is County Assessor &. has only two joys left in life — poli- 
tics and being unreasonable & mean with everyone. "Well, sir," he began 
as soon as I was seated the first time I entered this home, '*! am told that I 
have an incurable disease." And thence trom mception symptoms thru 
many diagnoses & misdiagnoses along with patent medecines [sic] and 
other Mures at a cure to the concluston that he is an oU man "and its 
pretty tough sitting here and dying by d^rees thisaway.** And then his wife 
will come and heUl spend the next fi.ve minutes growling and swearing at 
her. She is a pleasant but unattractive old lady who has been thru all the 
pioneer trials & hardships out here in the West and is difficult to compre^ 
hend but easy to like &. get along with. 

This is a farming town hut ever>'one in it thinks that he would make a 
wonderful miner. Passing thru the country with a prospectors Isic] pick in 
my belt i seldom pass a farmhouse or stop for a drink but some grizzled old 
fellow does not drag out a piece erf ore or a sack ore from his mine or 
claim up the creeL The ore is always pocn & usually consists of barely visi' 
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blc specks ot pyrites. ' Going up the Muddy"* about 1 5 miles fiom here yes- 
terday we stopped at a little godforsaken hovel in the exact middle ot as flat 
&. drap [drah?] & hot & hopeless a sajiehrush prairie as can exist anywhere. 
The hut had one door with no hinges ik an unconceivably [sic] old woman 
with two very old men, her sons, stumbled out. The younger son, who 
calked to us» was clad in a pair of what had been socks, & a pair of what 
had been pants. The latter had slipped below his flabby rotundity and were 
scatcely retained at a level of some decency by a string over one shoulder. 
He told us that he was a poet, but even on urging would recite none of his 
verse so he was surely not a typical poet, being either a liar or crazy. Then 
he spotted our picks and brot out his ore. Fool's yold, of course, &. almost 
none of that even. But he'll live another 50 years m the surety ot wealth 
by the time he's, say, 125. Mr. Fuller says he appeared from nowhere way 
back in the Bo's with $90 in his pocket. This he spent in the nickle [sic] in 
the [sic] slot gambling machines, going from one place to another without 
pause to eat, drink, or sleep until it was all spent. Then he went out and 
setded down in an abandoned cow bam & later his mother & brother 
drifted in. He raises enoti^ potatoes to live on. His name, by a queer cir* 
cumstance, sounds exactly like beaucoupi 
There sue lots of characters like chat. 

In town are a few real prospectors who nightly & dayly [sic], when they 
can corner us, tell us of lost mines and strange rocks and rich veins. There 
is a ycumy rev ival in process at a camp about 20 miles from here, Fultord. 
We may get work there later. 

Ibmorrow we are going back in the depths of the forest primeval to 
build trail for the Forest Service in Holy Cross Forest, Eagle Division. We 
will be abne & camp out, moving with the work. We ate to receive $3.50 
per day until between us we have earned $150 which has been appropri' 
atcd. After that we hope to do a little mining. I think we will enjoy it very 
much, this trail work 1 mean. No pick 6l shovel work, just saw & axe and 
a healthful 8 hour day outdoors in nice but not grand surroundings. Also 
we will have quite a chance for a little geoK^gizing by the wayside. 

Love, 

George 

Box 146, 
Eagle, Colo. 

7. P>Tite, or "f(H>l"'. milJ." n n-lnrivelywofdlless mineral of iron sulfide. 

8. Muddy Creek n on the western edge of the continental divide and drains into 
the headwatieri of die Colondo River. 



Out in the Sticks 
Sometime in August 

24 [1922I 

Dear Martha— 

i9ai-i9M Mother forwarded me a letter from you so at last I know where you are 
and what you are domg and why. Apparently you are well infcmned as 

to me. 

One of my little playmates &. I are out in the deep dark forest primeval 
sawing logs and swinging a pickaxe &. grubbing hoe & axe &. shovel & a 
few other sordid instruments which it is too painful to mention here. We 
are repairing trail. No one ever goes over these trails hut the people who 
work on them. The hnishcd part is handy u^ get to work on! I hadn't seen 
a soul except Harry [l uUerJ tor two weeks until the Ranger came up 
toTkis^t to sample some of my rare bisquits & put us on a tkew trail. 

We have the sweetest litde horse. He has a Roman nose & a melan^ 
choly eye. We call him Manuel because he follows after his own thinking 
and his own desires. We Spend more time chasing him than working on 
trail. He thinks it's a game and enters into it in a gentle but uncontrollable 
spirit of joyousness. 

We live in a tent, which is so full of paraphenalia tsicl, from a pack sad- 
dle to a portable stove, that we have to go outside every now & then, turn 
around & carefully insert ourselves again m order to keep our lameness 
equal on both sides. 

This is country such as a colorist mi^t dream of. The atmosphere is 
heavy & hazy, so ihe lavenders are here, and of course the sky is unoriginal' 
ly blue. But the canyons are deep gashes, two or three thousand feet deep, 
cut thru vary ing beds of intensely red sandstone. The walls are precipitous, 
castellated &. buttressed. In the bottom grow the pines & spruces, silvery 
to deep green, & aspens &. willows supplying a lighter green which con" 
trasts vividly with the red where they climb up little gulches in it. 

I am sending off my final registration papers to Yale by the ranger along 
with this, so 1 guess I am really going. Are you still planning to dash over 
to Paris? and you're coming right back or at least soon aren't you? Let's 
both get jobs on a passenger boat & go over next summer after school is 
out & Fm finally authorized to step livward and look the world over. 

Living in the woods is conducive to mental simplicity. But that's the 
only thing unpleasant about it. 

Love, 
George 

Harry & I have read a book "Mayfiadr to Moscow" by Clare Sheridan — 
English Sculptress with a drag.' She was comittg to America. What about 
her? 

Box 146, Eagle, Colo. 

9. Clare Sheridan (1885-1970), Irish sculptor, traveler, and writer. She visited 
the Soviet Union in 1930 and did busts of various Soviet leaders; she later wrote of her 
experiences in Russia. The phrase "with a drag" means with influence or pull. 
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Yale 

1923-1926 



SIMPSON STARTED his setiioT year at Yale in the fall of 
1922. His performance at Colorado had earned him a 
scholarship from Yale, which, supplemented by parr r inn nitoring, allowed 

him to meet all his expenses. Soon after reaching the East, Simpson 
encountered Lydia Pedroja, whom he knew from Boulder and who was 
attendnig Barnard College at Columbia University in New York City. 
Despite Yale's prohibition of undergraduate marriages, Simpson and Lydia 
secretly married in February 1923. 

Yale's graduation requirements forced Simpson to make up courses he 
had missed at the University of Colorado, including American history, 
economics, and two years of a foreign language. To fulfill the language 
requirement, his only obstacle to graduation in 1923, Simpson traveled to 
Farts that summer and became sufiBciently competent in French to pass the 
second-year examination on his return and thus graduate retroactively 
with the class of 192 v Although Simpson states in later autobiographical 
notes that Lydia accompanied him to Paris, the letters from France do not 
mention her. Apparently, Simpson kept the news oi his marriage trom his 
parents as well as from Yale. 

While in France Simpson (and presumably Lydia) rented rooms from 
Jean \^ Dongen, a Dutch^bom sculptor who was the brother of the 
rather well-known Fauvist painter, Kees Van Dongen. From Simpson's let- 
ters it is obvious that he plunged headlong into the French language and 
culture, developing a special interest in medieval art and architecture. 

At this time Martha was living with Simpson's parents, who had relo- 
cated in Washington, D.C., where his father was employed as an attorney 
with the Federal Trade Commission. Shortly thereatter Martha herseli 
went off to France, as did so many young Americans in the 1920s, the gen- 
eraticxk of Hemingway and Fitzgerald. 

After their return from France in fall 1923, the Simpsons settled in New 
Haven and he began his graduate studies in geology and paleontology. 
Their first child, Helen, was born that winter. The following summer 
Simpson spent in the field in the Texas Panhandle, collecting fossils with 
William Oilier Matthew, a distinguished vertebrate paleontologist from the 27 
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American Museum of Natural History in New York City. It was on this 
expedition that Simpson made his first important fossil discovery, a com- 
plete skull and partial skeleton of a Pleistocene ancestor of modem horses, 

Equiis simplicidens. 

26 After Matthew returned to New York, Simpson spent the rest oi the 

YAu summer collecting additional fossik in New Mexico for another vertebtate 
paleontologist at die American Museum. Simpson aj^yarently misundet' 
stood — if he knew at all — ^the conditkms under which he was working; (ot 
he pubhshed a brief abstract describing the results and earned the annoy^ 
ance the senior man, who had paid for the expedition and who 
obviously felt proprietary about the results. Simpson seems to have thought 
that the person doin^^ the work should be the person to publish it. 

Simpson returned to Yale and soon decided to study a collection of 
primitive early mammals in storage at Yale. He was at first discouraged 
from doing so by his major professor, Richard Swann Lull, but Simpson 
quietly persisted and when Lull relented he completed his dissertation 
widiin two years. 

Althou^ still a graduate student in his early twenties, Simpson did not 
hesitate to behave like a professional in his field. He went to scholarly 
meetings, read papers dealing with his research, and asscx:iated with the 
leading figures. He also began publishing a stream of technical papers that 
would ct^ntinue tor the next sixty years, accumulating a bibliography that 
would eventually total almost eight hundred separate items: more than a 
dozen books, scores of monographs, and many articles, book reviews, and 
letters to the editor. 

On the domestic side, however, all was not well. Bilk piled up, another 
child was on dte way, mtsundersttuMlings with the tn-laws occurred, and 
die first signs of estrangement became evident. And at just this time Simp* 
son and Anne Roe renewed the friendship that had lapsed for several 
years — he was twenty-three and she was twenty-one. Anne had completed 
her undergraduate work and a master s degree in psychology at Denver 
University and was ncnv working on her doctorate at Columbia, just 
uptown trom the American Museum, which Simpson often visited from 
New Haven. Thus they took the first steps toward a love affair that per- 
sisted until they could marry a dozen years later. 

Ibfward die end of Simpson's graduate work, Yale offered him the oppoT' 
tunity to stay on as a research fellow. But he had applied for an overseas 
fellowship to allow him to follow up his research on North American early 
mammals by studying the collections from Europe and Britain in the Brit- 
ish Museum of Natural History in London. The Yale o£fer was thus put on 
hold until his return. 

Major publications resulting from this period include a series of a dozen 
papers in the American Jounud oj Science on various aspects and features of 
American K^sozoic mammals that Simpson was studying for his doctoral 
dissertation. Because he was quickly becoming a world expert on Mesozoic 
mammals, he ooauthoied an article on several tiny, primitive mammal 
skulls diat had been discovered on the American Museum's central Asiatic 
expeditkms of 1924 and 1925. At the tender age of twenty'three Simpson 
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also wrote a popular arricic on his Mesozoic mammals tor rhc magazine sec- 
tion of the New York Times, which was to foreshadow a litelonij interest in 
bringing the results of paleontological discover^' to the interested public. 
Simpson also published a short article on the fauna ot one ot the quarries 
at Como Bluff in Wyoming which had yielded a series of spectacular dino' 29 
saurs. He also discussed the primitive manunab discovered diere, and in 
particular he attempted to reconstruct the ancient ecosystems, aquatic and 
terrestrial, represented by all the fbssib. This was an early paleoecological 
study of the sort not to become routine until several decades later. 



[New Haven.'] 
i8th [January 1923] 

Dear Marthe* — 

Here it is ten days since I've returned from Washington, and it seems to 
me that Pve done nodiing. Eiauninations start the a6th of January. I have 
one on Saturday the a7di, one Monday, one Tuesday, one Wednesday, and 

one Friday the 2nd of February. Classes don't begin [again] before the 6di, 
and 1 don't know what I'm going to do on the days off — sleep probably. 

Mother said that you gave her a linoleum print to give me and that she 
lost it. Tliar would be "Beauty" wouldn't it? I certainly hope that vou will 
send me another print on that subject and also some others that you ha\ c 
made since my departure. "Cleopatra and Her Slave" is on my table where 
it is the cynosure of all eyes at Yale. 

Here are some proverbs that are in the Petit Larousse [French dictio' 
naryl — 

That is the question (zat is ze kouess-tcheun): Cela est la question 
The right man in the right place (zc ra-it man in zc ra-it ple-se): 
L'hoimne qu'il faut dans la place qu'il faut, and so on. 

1 have received a book from the National Museum which contains 
. . descriptions of all stones and minerals used as gems with illustra- 
tions, and catalogue ot gems, gems ot the Bible, and the mystical prt>per- 
ties of each separate gem." The stone of your zodiacal control is Emerald. 
The angel of emerald is Muriel, the planet Mercury $ , and among about 
two pages of other things the Emerald is "Emblematic of Happiness. . . 
antidote for poisons . . . bestows contentment of mind . . . nourishes the 
soul ... its wearer never becomes poor . . . strikes serpents blind . . ." 
The Holy Grail was car\ ed from an emerald. My it's a beautiful book. I 
will carry it to Wash, when 1 go there. 

Here are some little verses that I just did. Neither good poetry, nor good 
grammar, but something of both. 

Instant de Joie 
Dans un jardin de fleurs, lointain, 
Tout parfura6 

'Original in Frendi; tianalation hf editor. 
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La nuit venait, et y errait 
Mon ame troublee. 



Les oiseaux chantaient heureusement 

Chansons de reve. 
Elles me touchaient, mais me semblaient 
Fas assez braves. 

Revenait ^ moi une chose perdue 
En fort chantant; 

Derrai-j'oser la supporter 
Qu'un seul instant? 

(You well know, don't you, that in French the letters "ai" are prO' 
nounced like the V in the English word '*pep" excq)t in the wcwds "ai" 
and "mais.") 

Otherwise the first verse rhymes too much — the double liiymes in the 
third line becoming the same as the main rhyme if "ai" is pronounced like 

So there. Enough and even too much for a sin^^Ie time. 

ReJhcadcdly yours, 
George Gaylord 



[Previous page(s) of this 
letter missingl 

[Paris] 

(Summer 1923] 

[In French, translated hy editor] 

One can truthfully say that it is impossible to travel and to write about 
that travel at the same time. Some eight days have passed since I wrote the 
above. The things 1 have seen I It i have seen one thing, I could easily 
write about it, but having seen a thousand and one things, I can scarcely 
describe a single one. Of the great views of Paris — it's perhaps Notre Dame 
(e^)edally the interior) which has moved me the most. How indescrib' 
able! The somber aisles — the high vaults, the lighted windows. What an 
atmosphere of age, of glory, of piety, of mystery — But take my advice and 
see the other churches before going to Notre Oame. After that, the others 
lack power. Add ever\'thinq else that everyone sees — the streets: the grand 
boulevards, Champs Hlysees, Rue de la Paix (where the pretty dresses and 
jewels are! I also sau, somewhat against my will, the summer fashion show) 
and so on. The parks and the squares: Place Vendome, de la Concorde, the 
Luxembourg gardens, the Jardin des Plantes, the Bois de Boulogne, a thou' 
sand small sqpiares and enclosed paiks. The buildings, the museums, the 
galleries — all endless! The Louvre is a small city all by itself. I spent sev' 
eral days there. And yesterday I spent the afternoon there, from 1 1 a.m. to 
6 P.M. , in the Salon. I so wanted you to escape there [with mejl There 
were Matisses which I liked perhaps the most, but there were also at least a 
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thousand other paintings, half of which I Hked. The sculpture seemed 
rather had to nie — but, of course, I'm hardly tanuliar with the subject. 1 
bought two photi)graphs that were on sale for my room. 1 also bought sev- 
eral prints at a little bookstall ot which there are a thousand along the 
length of the Seine. They are of the city's churches. These bookstalls by 31 
the way are one of the great joys of Paris. Tin going to send you a catalogue 
of part of the Salon, and also a little book I bought on the Quai Malaquais 
(where lived that charming Sylvestre Bonnard about whom Anatole 
France has written). ' 

And the palaces — the Grand Palais (where the Salon was held) , the 
Palais de la Ville, the Palais Eloyale, Palais du Luxembourg, and a dozen 
more. 

I also >rnlc a tew hours tor myself and spent them looking iit the 
Museum ot Natural History — the halls of paleontology, nuneralogy, geol- 
ogy, and the zoological gardens. I made the acquaintance of Professor M. 
Boule,^ a renowned paleontologist, and I am going to chat with, the first 
part of diis week, Mr. P. Lemoine, one of the great geologists. In the hall 
of paleontology I met a young man who was sketching some fossils. He was 
a student fix>m the Erench School of Mines. We chatted together for some 
time, while tasting a pint of beer. 

But it isn't only those things that make it worthwhile to stay in Paris. 
There are so many other things, tcx) small to describe, for example the 
"Bonsoir, M'sieur, Merci, M'sieur," the shop girls, the delicii>us cheeses 
(I'm going to send some to Dad), the strawberry tarts, the old streets — the 
life of Paris. 

We are going to leave Parts diis Saturday, probably. But if you continue 
(is that the word? I've haidly heaid any news fix>m you) to write to General 
Delivery, Paris, your letters will be forwarded to me. 

And now back to the fray — 
AU [my best] to you, 
Georges 



IMarly-le-Roi] 
[Summer 1923] 

My dear sister* — 

I don*t have a dictionary or a graimnar of any sort here. Because I do 
have to write to you, you'll have to fecj^ve my mistakes. 

Here is yet another change in my living situation. Having been given 
several days to spend as I wish, 1 wanted to spend them near Paris, but in a 

1. Anatde France, pseudonym of Jacques Anatole Thibault (1844-1924), who 

was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in iy2i. His novel Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard (1881) tells of Bonnard's abduction of the daughter of a former lover from a 
boarding school where she had been maltreated and how the elderly scholar sold his 
piecious library to priwide a dowry for her. 

2. Miircellm Rmle (i 861-1042). French ceiiloqist and palcuntolueisr, director of 
the iIl^tlIlJtc ot Human Talcontology at the National Museum ot Natural History, 
Paris. He had done extensive studies on foasil tiumaiis. 

*ln French; trai»iaied by editor. 
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rather small town. So I ttxik a map and I put mv finger randomly on Marly- 
le-Roi.' Fine, I went there. I looked for a lont: time tor a convenient 
room — there weren't any. All rented, or else completely unsuitable. I 
began to walk slowly to the train station. Then 1 thought — but this is 

32 ridiculous, I was a fool tor coming here, Ibut] would be a still greater fool 

for leaving, and I began ringing the door bell of the first pretty garden that 
1923-193 I passed. A woman came to the door. — ^Madame, can you help me? I*ve 
come to Marly looking for a room. There aren*t any. However, I do not 
want to leave. Ir's far too pretty here. So, would you be so kind . . . She 
laughed, and said, 1 ur I have a room for our house guests. I've never rented 
it, it's hardly furnished, but if you would like it. 

And that's how I've come to occupy this vers' room in which you see me 
right now. It's a pretty room, isn't it? Look at the walls. Japanese woodcuts. 
A bronze plaque. Look through the window — the little wooden balcony, 
the garden in bloom — one can even just make out the magnificent portrait 
from die X2di century which is in a comer, a piece for which my hosts 
have been offered 50,000 francs. And inside once more, look over the fire- 
place. That |»etty vase! Ifs Pnsian, very old. Look how iridescent it is! 
And here, the tiny little statueof a seated wcxnan — Egyptian, a real arche* 
ological artifact. The reproduction over there is Chaldean and comes from 
the Louvre. But \ook at the wardrobe especially. It isn't at all ugly, with 
simple and pure lines, but the real treasure is inside. More than one hun- 
dred pieces, all orit^inal artifacts. Notice the Persian vases, the iridescent 
ceramic, the Tanagras, the Egyptian bronzes, the old Etruscan and Roman 
glass whose iridescence is as magnificent as ever — and more and more. 

And ii^s like that throughout the house. We are on the second fbor. On 
die ihitd is a sculpture studio. On the ground floor there is, besides die 
kitchen artd dining room, a beautiful salon — soft sofa, drapes on the walk, 
sculptures from the Middle Ages and from Egypt, books (worth a whole 
lot, these are. I'm in the process of reading them). 

As a matter ot fact, it's the house ot Mr. Van Dongen. He's the brother 
of the Van Dt)ngen of whom you've heard, isn't that so? He paints well- 
known portraits, Van Dongen, a Dutchman.'' Mr. Jean V. D. is an artist 
too, a sculptor, of course. He is Dutch, thoroughly affable. His wife is 
French, charming, vivacious, talkative, a teal French woman. Wasn't I 
lucky? It is real close to Fsuris, yet keeping the ways and walk of a small 
town. The house is beautiful; with a French menage, something one 
doesn't often see while traveling, isn't that so? Here we speak French, erf 
course. I speak it too. It is necessary. Consequently, each day my accent 
gets better, and each day 1 can speak more quickly, more easily. 

And the town? It's a dream. Old, from the Middle Ages at least and not 
at all changed. The streets which always go up and then down, all along 

3. Marly-le-Roi is five miles north of Versailles and just on die Bouthwestern out- 
skirts of Pom. Louis XIV had a fiiinous chftteau buUt then by Mansait which was 
destroyed during the Revolution. 

4. Kees Van Dongen (1877-1968), Dutch-born French painter; one ot the tound- 
CIS of the school of Fauvism, which flouridied i)etween 1905 and 1908. Other Fauvists 
weie Matisse, Rouault, Vlaminck, Braque, arul Dufy. 
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their length, are old, old high walls, crowded with roses. XX^ien there 
any news, there is a drummer who comes into the streets drumming and 
saying what there is to say! Incredibly old wcimen who jabber away in the 
doorways. Fat peasant women with bare teet walking in the narrow streets. 
How picturesque it is! 33 

Monsieur has a bicycle that I use. I have been in ail the little towns and ^'^'-^ 
hamlets in the surrounding area. Tomorrow I will go to St. Germain-en^ ^^^^ 
Laye, and Tuesday I'll go to Qiartres (pretty far away, diat) to see the 
cathedral, the number one monument to original art. 

But this is already enough. 

I have to leave in a little while, of course — the Carters are in Paris with 
friends. They will leave in several days — I'm not certain when just now. 
Until then I'm going to stay here. 

I've heard nothing from you — neither father, nor mother, nor sister 
although I have received lots of other letters. What's going on? 

Georges 



IMarly'le'Roi] 
[Summer 1923] 

Dear sister* — 

I just finished Rcligiom Art of the i Jih Century in France by tmile Male — 
a beautiful book of which you've heard, haven't you? And more tlian rhat, 
I've just seen what "represents 12th centur) art in its full development." 
That is to say the Royal entrance of die cathedral at Chartres. Of the three 
entrances of diis, die prettiest cathedral of all, this one is die smallest, the 
most ancient, and by ^ the most beautiful. How I love it! I went, two 
days ago, with M. Van Dongcn, the sculptor at whose place I spend almost 
ail my free time. W'e went by bicycle — eighty kilometers, a good long way 
for me, who isn't used to that. We stayed there two days — I saw such beau- 
tiful things indeed. But what was most entertaining (in the artistic sense 
always) was the moon which rose, completely full, and then rhe glory of 
the cathedral in full moonlight, all golden, the night, the centuries, the 
old houses, deep shadows, |^osts speaking from an epoch where one con- 
stnicted this dream in strnie, which seems to spring right up bdbre us, 
from the fertile soil, among die houses, here these eight centuries, so 
much has been lived. A solemn thing! The stones of the flying buttre.sses, 
of the buttresses, seem to melt, to blend, onlv the golden lines outlined on 
the mass remained — a mass that is the symbol of an idea completely ineiSa' 
ble. The clocks strike midnight. Oh my god, if one could tell of it! 

But also that Monsieur Coue'' is not the least of philosophers with his 
"that passes!" IFor] the next day, which was yesterday, we had kilometers 
to cover. And we came back to Marly. Today, a small trip to Paris, not too 
amusing, that, when one is tired and only wants to rest. Ibmorrow to Ver* 

*In French; translated by editor. 

5. £mile Caui (1857-1916), French psychotherapist who used autosiiggestion as 
a mediod of tieatment. 
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sallies — I've already been there, entertaining, always entertaining, but 
there are so many things that are! — and then one more time to Chartres, 
but with the whole world. It's well worth the trouble to stay there one's 
whole life, but just the same I will fulmar loss quickly my first imprcssioris. 

34 And one leaves (absolutely at that) tor the provinces Friday (today is Sun- 

YALE j^y ^ pifst to Cleraiont'FenaiuL 

At last! Some mail — or rather one letter! As a tip (and everydung here 
is tips, especially when it's a matter of a restaurant check) — as a tip for 
your very detailed impression of Paris, I'm giving you a little, very com* 
plete map — evetydiing you'll need to find your way around Paris. 

And so you've cut your hair, eh? You said l"chevaux" for "cheveux"! 
"horses" — be careful, the French will laugh — but all the same it's funny, 
that. As for me, however, — 1 have to confess that I have a beard in the 
French manner! I'll shave it when 1 return, of course, but here where hot 
water is like fine gold, it is indeed convenient. 

And my love to mofher, too. Pm going to buy her a photograph of a 
saint, or, radm, a King of Judah for her birthday — don't say anything to 
her about it. It comes ftom Chartres, from die tweUth portal. How dior- 
oughly lovely it is, and even religious. Just like here but (of course) much, 
much prettier. The lines ate superb, one couldn't do better! 

Ah well! I hope everything goes okay. And Dad, and little John.'' I will 
write again once more in a few days, because i don't know if you're receiv* 
ing my letters. 

Best to you, 
Georges 



(Marly-le'Roi] 
Le Septembre 

My dear sister* — 

Here it is several weeks tliat I iiaven't written. That's because I've been 

indeed occupied. 

I left for the provinces. 1 went to Bourges, to Clermont-Ferrand (a dirty 
city, that one), to Lyons (even dirtier, but at least interesting), and finally 
to Grenoble. From Grenoble I saw die Innmch Alps, including Mcmt 
Blanc. Then unfortunately I was sick, so I had to return to I^ub, where I 
stayed for several days, and then after returning to my pension at Marly, I 
went a little everywdieiie that wasn't too far away from Paris. Thus, I saw 
Amiens' (the only trip in the [war^Idevastated countryside — in Amiens 
nothing more remains of the devastation, except the fact that the windows 
are still not replaced). And, in returning from Amiens, to Beauvais, one of 
the oldest and prettiest cities, with a cathedral, or rather a half-cathedral 
because die nave is entirely missing and also a church of the nth and i2th 

6 This may refer t( his oldest sistec's KKi, John, w1k> perliaps WW Staying witli liis 
^ndparents in Washington. 
*In French; translated bjr editor. 

7. Amiens, a French city in the valley of the Somine, ei^ty miles north of Purls. 
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centuries with magnificent sculpture — a decorative entrance and a rose 
window like a "wheel of fortune." Then I also went to Vezelay — a little 
isolated town, crowninf^ a hill with a superb view, and ever>'where encir- 
cled by fortified walls from the Middle Ages — here ib found the most com- 

36 plete and also the most famous monument oi Romanesque {nut Roman) 

arc, that of V^lay Abbey, or the Madeleine Basilica. Upon returning I 
19*3-19 ^^^^^ ^ ^ Semt CO the old chutches and to the cathedral equally 

renowned, especially for its wirulows and its unsurpassably pretty tapeS' 
tries. I went ail akme to Senlis where there's an almost forgotten cadiedral 
but one very important for the history of religious ait. 

And always Paris, the Louvre still several times more, the Cluny 
Museum, with its collections of the Middle Ages, the Trocadero where one 
can study in plaster reproduction the whole evolution of the plastic arts, 
both foreign and French. Also to the Luxembourg where among the paint- 
mgs (all more or less modern) ones reads the names Degas, Whistler (his 
fiamous mother), Puvis de Chavannes, Manet, Monet, Pissaro, Gauguin, 
Sisley, Carrie, Renoir, even \^ Gogh and a single Gauguin [sic], lb see 
Matisse as well as die real modems it is necessary to go to the art dealers. 

My how the boulevards are amusing just now! AU of Paris has gone 
away, to the mountains, to the watering places, to the sea, and a whole 
world descends on Paris, where lifl there aren't Americans (and they are 
nearly everywhere), there are the English. And one can hear all the civi- 
lized languages and many which are not. Here, the Moroccans, all in 
white except tor a kind of red hat, and speaking their guttural tongue. And 
there, the little Annamans frightened in tront of the big Western world. 
And, of course, everywhere German, Spanish, Italian, Russian. It*s only 
French that hardly ian*t spoken in Plans. As for myself, I do not much like 
die American tourists. When one among them speaks to me, I pull my 
beaid and say, **But, Monsieur, I spik not Eenglish" and they go away nine 
times out of ten. 

Happily, Don Stauffer^ is in Paris right now. 1 haven't yet seen him, but 
I received a card and I am going tomorrow to look for him at his hotel. He 
has been to Spain, Italy, Switzerland, everywhere. (Me, 1 don't like to 
dash about. 1 came back to see this time what I hadn't been able to see 
before.) 

Because, as a matter of fact, my sojourn is almost over. At the aid of 
several mote days I'm going to go back home to New Haven. Youll have to 

address your letters (rather infrequent, at diat) to 8a WHALLEY AVE- 
NUE, NEW HAVEN. CONN. 

Also I still have some very interesting books — For example, several vol- 
umes of the monumental "Histoire de I'Art" de M. Andre Michel, the vol- 
umes of the 1 2th, 13th, and 14th centuries (those which interest me the 
most, from the point of view of the plastic arts). A "Human Anatomy" 
among the roost precious. 'Architecture of the Orient** which is to say 
architecture that is Parthian, Sassanian, Syrian Christian, Aegean, and 

8. Donald Stautier was a University uf Coiuradu classmate of Simpson's, studying 
at Oxfeid Univenity. He was later a piofenor of English Liteiature at Princeton 
Untvenity. 

I 
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Armenian, Arabic, Coptic, Byzantine, Russian, Chinese, and so on. Sev- 
eral scientitic books, and so on and on. 1 have a whole library, and I'm 
annoyed that 1 cannot have any more btioks. 

What are you going to do this winter? 1 certainly hope I'll be able to see 
you soon. 37 

Mille petits baisecs au cou yale^ 

(which is only too French) 

Vocre frferCi 

Le m^chant Geoiges 



May 26, 1924 
Clarendon, Tex. 

Dear Marthe — 

I'm awfully sorr>' about the trunk. Mrs. B must have held out rhe tele- 
gram on me. We left the 12th — I had no woid at all from you. It probably 
would not have done much good anyway as I did not come thru N. Y. but 
went up to Springfield & took die N. Y. Central [tailioad] thru Albany & 
Canada to Detroit & Chicago — ^that way is quicker and cheapo from New 
Haven. 

I'm tremendously pleased that you are really getting off to Europe. How 
do you get in on the Yale Excursion? Oughtn't I to get a commission or 
something? As Reverend Wilson, who stays at the hotel, is wont to say 
"Be good, my girl, and make some one a good wife" — this to a waitress 
with the eyes of a sphinx, the face of a slightly dissipated match girl, 61 
and the mind of a subnormal pussy-cat! 

However, pardon die digression. That is life — ^Digressions I mean. I've 
been digressing all over die landscape. I digressed around the midriff of a 
mountain yestsenlay, widi everyone hugging die upper side of the Ford like 
a sailboat in a high wind, until I waq^ed the tires right off the car — so dis- 
gusting the chiefs that he couldn't help replace them. Now &. then we find 
a fossil — every third day or so, if small fragments count. I am fortunate 
that I am paid whether or no, unlike rhe early collectors who were paid for 
what they got. Poor Dr. Matthew gets madder & niaddet "First Tertiary 
formation in which I couldn't find mammals," However, 1 am getting sun- 
burned, & also acquiring an insouciance hitherto unattained in the pres- 
ence of male cows & he-man cow-punchers. This country is built on two 
levels — a broad flat plain covered with mesquite & rattlemakes, & deep 
gorges of canyons, quite unexpected till you almost run over die edge. The 

9. William Diller Matthew (1871-1930), Canadian-bom vertebrate paleontolo' 
gist at die American Museum of Natural History for most of his professional life until 
he went to the Univcr^itv )f ( "ilifornia, Berkeley, where he became chairman of the 
reestablished department ot paleontology and director of die museum ot paleontology 
in 1927. He was especially known for his work on Early Teitiaiy mammals of the 
American West and his book ClirruUt' and Evolution ( 191 5). Although not one of Simp- 
son's formal teachers, he was one of his most influential mentors, as Simpson himself 
acknowledged at every opportunity. Simpson replaced Matdiew at dw American 
Museum. 
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canyons are vivid red, with a pink or yellowish rim, like firosting, on top. 
The people are hearty but suspicious, i am getting to understand Texan, 
but I fear I'll never speak it. 

How I envy you I Every time 1 have to get out *Si dig the car out ot the 
sand or mud, or walk ten miles for gasoline, or change tires in the boiling 
sun — while I'm walking miles over chalk'white beds in the noon sun feel' 
ing like a herring being kippered, munching my lunch of 3 graham crack' 
eis, pulling a drowned rat out of the cow trough htkxte I (farirdc die nasty 
luke warm "water" — think of you in la belle France, careening about in a 
taxi driven by a pirate, stroUing down the Champs Elys^es or along the 
Seine, sipping a [bock or liqueur on the side walkl You surely are going 
to enjoy it. 

I'm afraid I can't possibly get over tor three or four years at least. Mat- 
thew scouts my idea ot studying in Paris says Munich'' is the only place 
for me — the trouble is, he's right, and I'd ever so much radier stay in 
Ftoisl 

I must dash along. We're going out onto die ranch t» hunt the mote 
elusive ProtohiiMms." 

George 

Gen. Del. Clarendon, lexas. 

10. Ttie University ot Munich had a long and deserved reputation for excellence 
in paleontological studies. 

11. I*nXiofc#HS is a ihree'toed grazing foeiil hoTK. 
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Crosbyton, Texas, 
1924 

Dear Mart — 

Your welc(.)nie letter forces me to another attempt to reach you before 
you sail, especially as my last note was so brief and blue. 

Topic 1. Ttansferrence [sic] of thot waves by inanimate objects. One of 
those things v/tikh one may say one believesi for die sake of conveisation 
or diplomacy, but one whidb only morons miBy believe. 

Topic II. Negromancy" [sic]— another, but more interesting. The 
names of the demons and familiais is worth the price of admission, alone. I 
am very fond of Rosicrucians & regret that times have so deteriorated that 
only clumsy magic is really believed in nowadays. 

Pertinent Detour: — Plump, preserved "Texian" [sic] Lady: "Oh, how do 
you find those petriheJ hones?" "We just walk along <Si lcK)k for them, 
lady." Lady (Much disgruntled <Sl sure that nothing so full of common 
sense can be teally scientific.) "Oht I thot perhaps you were like geologists 
& went aloi^ with a little stick & dug where it dipped.** 

Further — ^Much discourse, pyramids, Pocahontas, original inotoplasm, 
&. our three-toed horses are branded "all prehistoric you know" by the 

lady, who also says "Now science says " follows dtscouise from 

Hearst papers. 

Formerly the faker said "The great God Yubble-Yanimer hath inspired 
me to say that black is white with green spots." Now he says "science says 
the lost Atlantis was an Atlantic land bridge on which man entered Amer* 
ica." Impossible but true, by Yubble- Yammer; not so, but believed, thru 
faidi in Hearstian Science. 

Science says diumbs up. 

Science the sacred cow, digesting (in a sterilized test'tube) the fresh her- 
biage of knowledge, chewing (in an automatic Jena g^ass masticator) the 

cud of contemplation, <St occasionally solemnly saying something to W. R. 
Hearst, to be relayed to the people, who's [sic] humble servant he is. 

Peter Whiffle does not defeat Paleontology. No paleontologist can be 
ignorant of anthropology but has in early youth looked "stcatopygous" up 
in the dictionary, that well-stocked source ot precocious sophistication, <St 
come away sadder &. wiser. I've known it for years, &. would have sprung it 
long ago had I suspected you ignorant of it. 

Whoever interests himself in Magdalenian art'' — as who does not? — 
soon encounters not merely the word, but unforgetable [sic] examples of its 
signification in the female figurines common in Europe at that time. In fact 
many think them religious, &. that the main character of the cult was this 
graven exemplification of Steatopygosity. 

There Art, Anthropology, Philost)phy, Religion mix. There is a 

12. Necromancy i'^ the pretended art of revealing future events by comnuinicacing 
with the dead; more generally, magic, enchantment, conjuration. 

13. Magdalenian cultuieof^I^FUeolitliicaafiociaced with early Hoi^ 
in Eiinope; its ciowning adiievement was die cave paintings in Fiance and Spain. 
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book, La Religion de la Prehistoric. I forget the author — a priest, rather 
strangely. [Norl srrangely in France as it would be here. In France the 
church spmisors e\ery scienrihc advance at the present time, thru its indi- 
vidual unrkcrs, thus sw elling its prestige while in America the church is 
40 wrecking itsclt on that rock, instead ot building its house on it. 

In a gallery in the Museum d'His. Nat. in the Jaid. des Plantes, no 
longer used for eidiibition I saw the stuffed remains of the ''Hottentot 
Venus" once resident in a sideshow in Paris. 
She, dear readers, was steatopygous. 

When you can't afibid good wine get Vichy & rouge ordinaire & mix 
diem 50-50; it turns purple. 

Ordinarily drink white wine, or else a good "extra pay" wine. 
A "quart" is not of a gallon, but it's a plenty. 
You can feel fine sitting down yet have your knees give way when you 
get up. 

Climh the tower at Notre Dame. 

Go to Chartres before seeing any odier cathedral then Paris. 
Don't ask for butter, unless you eat radishes. 
Go to St. Cloud along the river on the boat & bus. 
Take a St. Germain-en-Laye train from the Care St. Lazare, get off at 
Marly-lc'Roi, walk straight up the right hand side oi the street to number 
15, ask for Madame Van Dongen (the French call it Vanne Donguenne), 
tell her you are Monsieur Georges' sister, pretend to believe all M. Jean 
Van Dongen tells you. 

Eat many Reine Claude plums &. wild strawberneb m season. 
Look at the Pteidieon from the ouisKle. 

Do as you please — as you will — & tell me about it — as you won't. 
TOPIC— SANTA FE POEM— It doesn't mean anything, but it sounds 
nice. Sound — very nice sound. A mean criticism, meant well. A poem b 
anything to a reader, another to the author. I'm not talking of the poem 

you wrote, but the one I read. 

One criticizes oneself as well. Especially when one sees deep 

significance. 

Sante Fe — I'll be there st>on. May outht there. Who[m] do you knc)w 
there? I'd rather like to find someone who wanted to wander and paint, 
while I hunt bones — lovely country I'm going to, & I hate going alone. I 
could make an artist enjoy it. Hecoimnend me someone, or someone who 
Imows someone. 

If 1 don't find someone I'd have to buy a dog, which would be more 
ocpensive! 

I'll be out 2 to 3 months; sheepheiders go crazy. I'm in no mental coiuli' 

tion tor introspection. 

There's been a lot of talk in France about "seeing with the sk\n' — no, it 

is not possible. More "science says " in my humble opinion. 

And good for St. Louis. It means more of France in the end, of course. 

14. Refers to the French Ciadition of serving butter with a garnish of radishes. 

15. After his iraik with Manheir In Texas, Simpaon was going on to New Mi^^ 
to collect fossils in the Santa Fe fimnation of Miocene age. 
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They call it Sainta Fee here, by the way. Their tongue is vilely unbeau- 
tiful, wildly unlike English. 

Especially to one who passes his days with Hipparion gracile, Pliohippus 
simplicidens, Stegomastodon mirificus, Pliauchenia spatula, Borophagus, 
Platygonus, etc. White slivers of bone on the shimmering white out' 
crops — an animal caught in the deep white mud a million years ago. 
Uncover it with an awl &. fine brush, shellac it, lay rice paper on it, ban- 
dage it with cloth & flour paste, put on a wooden splint, bandage that, roll 
it over carefully, repeat, carry it to the car, take it to town, make a box, 
ship it to N.Y. , unpack it, unwrap it, clean it carefully, restore any chipped 
or rotten places with plaster, carefully rivet in place on a steel rod, put it in 
a glass case. 

"Is that bone?" "Hunh! Looks like a little old 'possum bone, le's go look 
at the stuffed elephants." 

You won't have read this far, so I don't have to introduce a "natural end- 
ing" like my teacher told me to. 

George 



New Haven, Connecticut 
I January 1926 

Dear Mother and Dad: 

Thank you so much for all the Christmas things. We appreciate and 
enjoy them tremendously. The rug fits in beautifully — we are short on floor 
coverings and that is certainly a beauty. The same applies literally to the 
socks and stockings. The baby'' takes her things to bed with her every 
night — especially the striking blonde! She refuses, however to be mislead 
[sic] by her parents' assertion that the little animals are lions — she knows 
puppy dogs when she sees them! 

16. Late Cenozoic beasts, including fossil horses, proboscideans, and ancestral 
camels, dogs, and pigs. 

17. Helen, born in December, 1923, now just two years old. 



The little one has almost died with excitement too great for one tiny 
being to hold. She has three new dolls, half a dozen books, four strings of 
beads (she has a distinct predilection kn them), a tea set, a kiddie car, 
enough chocl'te canndy fsicj tt) last her the rest of her life at the present 

42 rate of permitted consumption, and I don't know how many other toys and 

VA^^ playthings as well as piles of new clothes which she d^nitely appreciates 
' but, in die manner of kids, does not tate as gifbl We had a nice big Christ- 
mas tree v^uch she helped to decorate and which we have not yet taken 
down. 

My own Christmas was followed by much excitement and now that it is 
all over I feel rather ill. TTie meeting of the Geological and Paleontological 
Societies was held hcrc'*^ and 1 have been attending as many sessions as 
possible. I have met a great many people whom I wanted to know — Scott, 
Merriam, Loomis, Sinclair, Osborn, Gregory, Wood, to mention only ver- 
tebrate paleontologists. I also had a chance to visit with Matthew, Gidley, 
and Gilmore among my old paleontological acquaintances.*' Monday 
night I went to the smoker and there had a teng talk with Osbom. He 
expressed die greatest interest in my work and made one or two valuable 
suggestions. He is so engrossed in administration that he goes around very 
little in scientific circles and I had nuever happened to meet him before 
although I have done so much work in and for the American Museum. 
Tuesday night Lydia and 1 went to the banquet. She attended the Anthro' 

1 8. The new wing ot the PeaLxxiy Museum of Natural History was being dedicated 
at Yale; the annual meetings of the Geological Society of America and the Paleonto- 
logiciil Sociery were held in New Haven to coincide with the dedication. Oshorn (see 
fh. 19 below) gave the address at the dedication in which he developed once again his 
view of the inmrnal forces within organisms whicli led to their striving for perfection, 
so'called "aristogenesis," a theory subsequently debutiked by Sin^Mon in his Tempo md 
Mode. 

19. William B. Scott (i 858-1 947), who founded the Princeton geology depart' 

ment; particularly known for his study of horse e\'olution. 

John C. Merriam (1669-1945), expert on living and fossil reptiles and mammals from 
die Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh. 

Frederic R. l.oonii- ( i S7 :i-i937), paleomammalogist from Amherst Qillece. 
William J. Sinclair (1677-1935). a protege of Scott who was a vertebrate paleontol- 
ogist at P rinceton; he left a large estate tif oil'derived wealth to Princeton's geology 
department. 

Henry Fairfield Osbom (1857-1935), the dean of American paleontology at the time, 
who was a non'Darwinian evolutionist. Lonii^time president of the American Museum 
of NatunI History and expert on fossil proboscideans. Active against antievolution- 
ists, he wrote The Earth Speaks to Bryan in 1025 as a riposte to William Jennings 
Brian's antievolutionary stand as manifested that ^me year in the Scopes trial. 
William King Gregory (1876-1970), vertebrate paleontologist at the American 
Museum and Columbia University, eq)ecially known for his work on human origins 
and vertebrate evolution. 

Horace Woodt II (i90i-t975), vertebrate paleontologist at the University of Newark 
(now RutgeiS'Newark) , who was a student of fossil rhinoceroses. 
William Diller Matthew, Simpson's mentor at the American Museum whom he suc- 
ceeded when Matthew went to Berkeley the following year. 
James Gidley (1866-193 1 ), curator offossilmammak at the National Museum of Nat' 
ural History in Washington, D.C. 

Ouurles W. Gilmore ( 1874-1945), vertebrate palecntokigist at die National Museum 
who studied fossil vestebiate tracks and fossil reptiles. 
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pological Society sessions and had planned to go to their dinner but at the 
lasr minute 1 persuaded her to come with me and we had a jolly time. 

Wednesday morning I gave my two papers'"" betore the P.S. [Paleonto- 
logical Society]. Dr. Matthew who is very much inchncd ro kid anyone he 
knows well is still teasing mc about my launching mto the held ot fishes tor 43 
one of chetn. It provoked a decided response from Raymond of Harvard 
from whom I disagreed and who, to my great surprise, was present, but Pat- 
ten of Dartmouth defended me, to my relief.^' Lydia and I had lunch with 
the latter aiui found him very pleasant indeed. When I came to my second 
and more serious paper, r!i vr on Pre-Cretaceous Evolution of Mammalian 
Lower Molars, Professor Lull, who was in the chair, surprised me by intro- 
ducing me with a long and embarrassingly complimentary^ prescnmrion to 
the society on my first appearance betore it and after I had spoken Dr. 
Matthew got up and prorxninced an even more unexpected eulogy trotn 
which I am recovering but slowly. Dr. and Mrs. Matthew later came up to 
my office and spent some time. He went over considerable of my material 
widi great care and as always, his suggestiotts were most stimulating and 
helpful. He also relieved me by agreeing on some of the essential points on 
which I differ 6om my predecessors in diis field. 

Tuesday afternoon the museum was dedicated and is now open to the 
public at last. It seems very strange to have such crowds in the halls where 
I have been accustomed to roam alone. 

Wednesday evening Lydia and I went to a dinner and party tor returning 
Yale geologists and had a very nice time. The faculty club here has a very 
jolly arrangement for keeping babies when iheir parents want to be free 
and this enables us to go about almost as if we did not have one. Don't 
diiidc we abaiulon hoc there however! She speiub not more than one or 
two afternoons a week there ordinarily arul likes it very much as they have 
a jolly nursery and several of the litde boys aiul girls she kno'vs also go. 

I have several other letters to write and must close. With all love, 

George 

I am sorry that I cannot give you any more copies of the Times article. 
I have only one myself and would like to keep that on file here. Would you 
mind letting me know just what of my articles you have ? 1 have lost track 
and want to be sure diat you have at least two copies of each, if you wish 

30. These were fbnnal oral presentations. In the 6rst paper Simpson presented a 
new inrerpretation of a ven,- primitive fossil fish. In the second he diSCUSSCd SOme 
results trom his dissertation on Mesozoic mammals. 

at. Percy E. Raymond ( 1879— 1953). Harvawd p«l«ontoIogiM and cuiator at dta 
Museum of Comparative Zookigy; subsequently pre^dent of the Geological Society of 
America. 

William Fatten (1861-1933), zoology professor at Dartmouth College who had done 

research on Paleozoic fishes. 

22. "Mammals were humble when dihusaurs roamed" (New York Times, 18 Octo- 
ber 1925, part 10, p. 11). The iiist of Simpson & piipuiar'Science articles underscored 
the tact that mammals coexisted with the dinosaurian reptiles fur millions of yean as 
small, rodentlike animals. Later, mammals diversified from these earlier forms once 
the dinosaurs became extinct. "Theirs was the promise of the meek; they were to 
inherit the eaidi," wnxe Simpson. 
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them. I have none coming out in January, but there will be another the 
first of February, and at lea^^t half a dozen more thiti year that 1 am sure of. 
If I stay here at Yale I have decided to start work on a hook in the Fall, as 
that is the quickest way to advancement (1), but don't know yet what 1 
44 would write about. 

^ Oh, yes. I neglected to mention diat I also at last met Riggs, the vert. 

' pale, diere at Chicago at the Field Museum. He is a big slow-moving and 
-diinking Scandinavian. If you aie ever at the Walker Museum at die 
Univ. there introduce yourself to Romer" arul remember me to him. He 

wasn't at the meeting. 

I will send reprints to Truman Gay lord. Did you give me his address? I 
seem to have mislaid the last letter. 

G 



New Haven, Connecticut 
Jan. 5, 1926 

Dearest Mother & Dad — 

I am afraid something else in the nature of a tempest in a teapot has 
been stirred up, but perhaps I can allay it. 

In the hrst place regarding our condition we have a hundred a month to 
live on, but living here is expensive & we have many unusual expenses 
such as tuition, books, etc. which are unavoidable as well as dues in sev' 
eral organizations, reprints, etc Some of diese may seem extravagant to 
you, but I assure you that they are as essential as food & shelter. We have 
to watch expenses very closely, but on the other hand we are (ut ftom 
being in want. We have a pleasant appartment [sic] &. plenty of nourishing 
food and sufficient warm clothing. Of course we would like to have & 
really need some things we cannot afford at present, but we are ccrtau^ily 
not in want or in any degree lacking the essentials of civilized existence. 
Lydia s mother apparently has gotten a mistaken impression as Lydia has 
never told her that we are in real need. She has felt rather ill at times & 
has not written very frequently, fkwn which Mrs. Pedroja has gathered the 
mistaken impression that we are in want. 

The $2500 alluded to by Mrs. Pedroja was, as you inferred, Lydia's 
allowance since cc rnir^i^ east. This was sent as an allowance, not as a loan, 
although it was charged up against Lydia with previous allowances to the 
total of $5000. We have consistently refused to sign a note for this amount 
or in any way to acknowledge it as a debt. We have no objection to its 

23. Elmer S. Riggs ( 1869-1963), vertebrate paletintologist at the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago; he was known for his work on (o&sil marsupial mammals. 
Alfred S. Romer (1694-1973), distinguished vertebrate paleontologist at the Univer- 
sity ot (Chicago and later at Harvard University. A student of fossil amphibians and 
mammal-like reptiles, he educated several generations ot zoologists and paleontologists 
through his various toctbooks. Years later as director of the Museum of Comparative 
ZtHiloETV' he arranged an appointment for Simps<Mi rhcre as Agassiz Piofesaoir when he 
learned of Simpson's resignation from the American Museum. 

34. The lawyer associate of Simpson's lather whose surname became Simpson's 
middle name. 
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beinp taken out of any share ot Lydia['s] in their estate however. Mrs. Pe- 
droja recently made a gift of $3000 ro each of the three other children &. 
sent us a legal receipt tor that amount applied on the deht (as they call it) 
of $5000, so that considerably more than clears aiiy amount which Lydia 
& I have both profited from. Most of the remaining $2000 was spent on 
Doctor bills by Lydia when she was ill in Colorado (she has had pneumonia 
three times), largely as a consequence of having to work too hard to keep 
herself in school. 

The Pedrojas are nor at all as hard up as they themselves honestly 
believe. They have the habit of ( n er exrreme frugality but never have 
really been forced to work as hard as they believed necessar\', nor have they 
been in want.^^ Just at present their income is considerable as may be 
judged by the recent gifts of $9000 to the other children. That was paid 
out of their current income. In passing, with the exception of Lydia's sister 
Louise none of the children had any really legitimate need for that money. 
One of them, Dan, didn't even want it. The other, Ferd, is unmarried, 
lives at home, & is doing very well in the cattle business. The nearest 
approach to hard times which the Pedrojas have had was when Mr. P. was 
swindled out of about $20,000, after which they had to borrow on their 
extensive land holdings. This sum was later compensated by a nearly equal 
amount made in a lump on an oil lease in 1922. The $800 which Mrs. P. 
mentions is, you notice, taxes on all their land plus interest. Their capital 
is all in land and the interest was nor the pennies going to stave oft foreclo- 
sure but in any sane view simplv a matter ot sober business dealing 
enabluig them to utilize their wealth when needed in a more tluid form 
than land. 

There is no reason why Lydia could not have been given an education 
widiout the struggle & loss health which she has been through. The 
martyred & hard'up attitude of her parents may well be sincere, but it is 
sadly mistaken. In view of their attitude, the course we have followed has 
been the only one possible if Lydia was ever to marry 6l enjoy any happi- 
ness at all. 

We do nor need or want an allowance from either family, although we 
wish to thank you for considering it. Any gifts for the babies which the 
giver makes ot his own free will 61 without stipulation which the giver 
can i4fmd we will, of course, accept. We have over $200 in insurance pre- 
miums every year and we are considering asking Mrs. Pedroja to help us 
out in that respect as we wish to provide adequately for the babies in any 
eventuality. 

I hope you won't misunderstand our attitude towards Mrs. Pedroja. She 
does a great deal of sewing for Lydia &(. helps in that way very materially. 

25. Lydia's parents, Joseph and Maiy Pedtt^a, lived in Bufl&lo, Kamas. and were 

financi;)llv cotnfortal'lc as a result t)f the Jiscm cry ^^f (lil oti their lilted. Tl^ey h:id o;irlier 

been hard pre&seJ, however, because Joseph Pedroja had gambled away large sums of 
money, bonically, Joseph had originally married Mary, many years his junior, to pay 
offamortgagc deht owcJ him hy her parctits. Simpson's youngest daughter, Elizabeth, 
later WEOte a novel, Stxan!ier /rom Home {1919), which is a partially 6cti(»ialized ver* 
sion of die Pediaja femily scor>'. The old womui in the book, in particular, is a well' 
drawn pomaicof Mary Pedioja. 



We undastand the way in which haid marital conditions & yean of (usu-* 
ally unnecessary) labcu* & pinching can mold a character. 

My achieving my degree this spring will mark the edge of the woods for 
us and conditions hereafter will be more livable. We have decided to have 

46 another baby as soon f;isl we are established & before Helene is too old — 

^^•^ also before Lydia begins graduate work. Me ( I hope the sex is correct) is on 
his way Si will arrive next July."^ I ver\' probably will go out in the field 
regardless, as the doctor assures us tliat there is no need to anticipate trou- 
ble. The head of the department of olsstetrics in the Yale Medical School is 
taking care of Lydia personally as a friendly hsvor aldio he ik> longer han- 
dles cases of this sort as a general diing. Mn. Benedict, a very charming 
woman who teaches anthropology at Columbia and whose husband is in 
biological chemistry at Cornell & a member of the American Academy, is 
coming to stay with Lydia in July, so, if I do go to the field, I shall be 
relieved of s^^mc worry at least. 

I hope this hurried discourse has settled some doubts (Sl worries — 

with love, 
George 

If there is rime to enumerate we might save some expense by selecting 
the things w e want from the stuff at Blantyre.'^ Most or ail of it, however, 
sounds very usable 61 we should be delighted to have it. 

G. 

Excuse this scrawl, but I've not felt well the last few days and am resting 
in bed today with a cough 6l slight sore throat. 

a 



[New Haven, 1936] 
Jan. 35di 

Dearest Marthe: 

I'm sorry such a devilish long time elapses between communications. I 
always swear that it won't next time and yet it always docs. I wish that we 
were nearer and could communicate more freely and oftener as 1 think we 
should understand t>ne another very well and I have always been tremen- 
dously proud ot your work and appreciative ot your mind, it we couldn't 
undentand life any beteer, and of course xio <me who really ufideiscan& 
anydiing diinks diat he can understand even a litde of life, why at least we 
would know how to get a great deal out of it. 

26. The Simpsons' second daughter, Patricia Gaylord, was horn in July 1926. 

27. Ruth Fulton Benedict {1887-1948), who subsequently wrote the classic 
anthropological study Patterns of Culture, was a student and later colleague of Ftam 
Boas at Columbia L^ni\ ersity. Ir rurned out that Simpson remained that summer in 
New Haven, where Patricia GaylorJ was Kim. 

36. Blantyie. North CaioliiM, where Situp^on's paternal aunt and uncle had a 
farm. Simpson spent two summers there before World War I; his sister Martha went 
there in 1914 to recuperate from a tuberculosis infection. Simpson and Anite also 
stopped diete on their honeymoon car-trip in 1938. 
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External circumstances here are rather solemn. I feel like a figurehead 
on the front of a tremendous and very pompous vessel under full way — 
save, alas! that no figurehead was ever called upon to do so much ot the 
labour about the boat despite being quite unable to guide it nor to stay its 
majestic course. I pound away at my typewriter and squint industriously 
through my microscope. I publish articles and give papers arid meet people 
and try not to lati|^, but the moon is always over my shoulder. The specta' 
de at which I attend is vastly moving. There is an almost painfully epic 
sweep to the vastness of geologic ages which pass between my fingers in 
tattered iicagnients. The commonplace room is always filled with the mute 
cries of ages impossible to contemplate in which life has blindly toiled 
upward, or at least to further complication and further ability to realize 
that it cannot realize anything at all. It is all very strange and thrilling in a 
way which is, i am afraid, incommunicable. 

All of which can only serve as a deeper contrast to the utter futility of it 
alL The reconstruction of the past, even so great a past as diat which lies 
before me here, can add only a melancholy significance to the fact which 
we know but dare not realize that the present must become as truly past 
and perhaps even more irrevocably. As for science, one who is not engaged 
in it can hardly realize to what extent petty motives dominate even here. 
The highest possible scientific motive is simple curiosity and from there 
they run on down to ones as sordid as you like. And all our scientific inter- 
pretations and theories are simply meaningless. There arc facts of course, 
in any workable use of the term facts, but with us as with artists and other 
impractical people here hats are ccmsideied as only so much mud and 
straw unless they can be piled up into a hypothesis, gaily stuccoed and con^ 
cealed with theory. And like other futile edifices of man these are inhab' 
ited for a brief space giving glory to the proprietor of the most unusual or 
striking and then left to melt back to dust and be forgotten, or worse yet, 
to become curiosities for generations with other **latests". 

Don't think I am bitter or unhappy about my work. I like it very much 
and get pleasure out of it. 1 am also achieving considerable success. 

1 see or hear ver>' little that is movmgly beautiful. My life seems to be 
turning in on itself almost viciously. I feci a desire for things which is too 
poignant to be called vague and yet which is utterly lacking in definite 
direction. Most acute of all is the desire for companionship. I literally have' 
n't a single friend in the world. Of my many acquaintance(sl some think 
I'm merely damned queer and others don't c\ en realize that much ab<^ut 
me! In spite of the fact that I write and speak with great ease and sufficient 
fluency, some item of my personality, as vou know, makes intimacy on my 
part even with those who could eventually comprehend me and enjoy me, 
very slow to come by. People simply talk. This runs pretty much like idiocy 
or morbid introspection, which is worse, but it will be clear to you I hope. 

I've just come back from a trip to Washington, Philadelphia arul New 
York. I enjoyed it pezfecdy, never slept, aikl got very nearly drunk the 
night before I had to return. I accomplished a lot scientifically too — that 
being the purpose of the trip, but that you can take for granted. In Wa^' 
ington, after finishing my wcnk, which depended on daylight atKl hence 



stopped aK>ut four-thirty, I would go to the hotel, change my clothes in a 

leisurely fashion, have an early dinner at Harvey's or Wearley's, go to a 

show, then wander the streets until some hour in the early morning. The 

pavements were usually wet and made reflections. I only spent a single eve- 

48 ning in Philadelphia and passed that enjoying the novelty of soaking in a 

warm badi, reading la Vie Parisienne and listening to the tadio all at the 
1923-193 ^j^^j 

I saw Anna Roe in New Yoik. She has left die parental roof — ^althou^ 
the latter is something c£ a misnomer. Her tnodier has become one of 
diese horrible persons , . ho spends her time touring the country telling 
other women how t(^ bring up children and letting hers do as they damn 
well please. Ed is ;) wild little devil just leaving high school I think, drunk 
half the time and m trouble with the girls. Mr. Roe who had only two 
interests in life, his wife and his business, has practically lost both and has 
become a pathetic figure keeping books for someone else at about a third as 
much as his wife earns, or rather, gets. Bob, who always was made of sub- 
stantial rotarian timber, has a fair job as a chemist for the government in 
Chicago and has a wife as sensible as himself.^ 

To return to Anna, she interests me tremendously. Her judgment and 
taste, once so far behind, are at last catching up with her remarkable intel- 
lect. She has abandcmed her bigotted fsicl pseudo-religion and her ridicu- 
lous priggishness and is really human and sensitive, — all ot this greatly to 
my surprise for 1 had not seen or heard from her for several years. Physi- 
cally she has ripened and is really striking in appearance. She is supporting 
herself in New York and at the same time taking a Ph.D. which she will 
fi^t next year. She doesn't plan ever to return to Denver except to visit — 
an excellent detenninadon I am sure. 

The baby is well and is a darling. Lydia does not feel very well. We quar- 
rel rather continually and she regularly threatens to leave me — sadly 
enough, I'm afraid I wouldn't care much if she did. (This I need hardly 
insist, is for no ears other than your own, without any exceptions). In spite 
of which we are going to have another child next July . . . Odd. 1 can't 
begin to express how the whole thing hurts and disgusts me. 

I have only a little time for reading. I am now reading Sons and Lovers 
by D. H. L[awrenoe]. and I like it a lot. I spend most of my scanty spare 
time learning Egyptian — to the immense annoyance of my more literal- 
minded colleagues. It fascinates me: physically because of the beauty and 
decorative value of the writing and the frequent power of the things writ- 
ten in it, and intellectually because of the insight into human life in this 
language which was used with insignificant change for at least 5500 
years — longer than any other whatsoever. I am getting along in it quite 
well and can read any but quite obscure passages now it given time enough. 

29. Anne wns studying for her t!iKt(ir:itc in psychoU>gy ar ("olumhia. Her mother 
was natiDnal traveling-secretary tor die Parenis-Teachers Association; her lather had 
lost his transfer company tjusineas several years before and was now employed as a 
knikkeeper. Brother Boh was an analytic chemist and later adnunisttatOT with the 
Food and Drug Administration in Washington, D.C. 

30. Simpson is tefietring to Anne's brief adolescent interest in evangelical Chris* 
tianity back in Denver. 
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The Et^yptians did some ver>' fine things in sculpture and painrinp: ;ilso and 
I think a know ledge, however slight, of the language helps in the apprecia' 

tion ot them also. 

Thanks a lot tor the Japaneses [sic| print which you sent tor Christmas. 1 

have it in my office and Uke it very much indeed. 49 

Modier occasionally sends me word of you, but not very often. Write 
me if you ever have the time and the mood. 

As ever, 
Geofge 



New Haven, Conn. 
April 3, 1926 

Dearest Mother: 

As usual I have been remiss, but as usual I have the best ot reasons, it 
they are needed. Just twenty^five days to finish my thesis, and it's only 
about half typed! If that were not all I had to do it would not be so bad, 
but alas! it is not, indeed not. For one thing I have two artists working for 
me now and anyone who thinks that it doesn't take about six hours a day 
to keep two artists busy and to correct their work has never tried it. Then 
Friday Prof. Grecor\' and Dr. Raven came up from the American Museum 
in New York and spent two days with me goinq tn er these six new primi- 
tive mammal skulls which were found in Mongoha — ^it you read Asia you 
know about them, or perhaps you have seen comments m the papers. " Dr. 
Gregory and I are writing a joint paper on them, and I shall have to go to 
New York soon, which cuts out another two or three days of my precious 
twenty'five. They are well worth it, marvelously so, in fact, as they are 
generally ccmsideted die greatest paleontotogical discovery cf die present 
century, so fiur, and my having a share in them is almost unbelievable good 
fortune as my reputation will be established at once. But 1 wish it had 
come about a month later! 

Also I am putting in a restored group of Devonian fishes and have to do 
that in mv spare time. It can't be put oft either, as there is an artist here 
from Calitornia (that makes three!) and he must be kept busy. Also 1 have 
just sent dS diree articles to the [American] Journal of Science, one to Sci' 
ence (weekly magazine) and have another to go off to the Scientific 
Monthly if I ever get enou^ time to put it in an envelope. The ones for 
the Journal keep me rather busy as the editor is just down the street a coU' 
pie of blocks and he calls me up every time he wants to ask about a 
comma. They're rather interesting, however, and I shall be glad to see 
them in print — the first won't be out till June, however, I suspect. One is 
on the suppo.sed oldest American mammals, which I have just restudied (at 
Williamstown and Philadelphia) and which 1 attempt to show to be rep- 

31. On two of the central Asiatic expeditii>ns to centnl Monuolui m the ig20S a 
great variety ot fossils was discovered, including several ver> tiny primitive mammal 
skulb of CrecsKeous age. Siinpson collaborated with W. K. Gregory on their descrip- 
tion and intseipretRtion in an article published that year by die American Museum. 
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tiles and not mammals at all. Another is a study of the UveSt habits, envi' 

ronment, interrelationships, etc. , of the (^roup of animals, remains of 
which have been found in one ot the qucirries at Como Bluff in southwest- 
em Wyoming t)n the old U. P. [Union Pacific Railroad]; and one is about 

50 the extinct American members of a group of lizard-like creatures now con- 

fined to New Zealand. 

Don't embarrass me! AU faculty mebeis [sic] are not professors, and Vm 
one who isn't. My title will continue to be merely Research Fellow, my 
rank will be that of Instructor. In die course of a few years, if I make good, 
my title will become Research Associate and my rank Associate Professor 
in the hlilness of time, and finally, when I begin to turn crav, a Professor. 
There are only three full Professors in the entire Geology Department, and 
the youngest of them is nearly fifty, while the youngest Assistant Prc^tessor 
(Professor Loi^ywell) is well up in his thirties. '^ So you sec one does not 
scale Parnassus at a bound. One beauty ot it, however, is that unlike the 
other youngsters only a few years removed from their Ph.D's I won't have 
to go through die drudgery of actually assisting aitd instructing — all I have 
to do is go on with my own woric I want to teach sometime, when I can 
run my own courses as it suits me, but not while I'm a neophyte and would 
be under someone's diumb. 

I don't see how you got the idea my degree was already conferred. That 
happy day isn't [until] well into June — at commencement. I don't remem- 
ber the exact date, but it's in the catalogue which I sent to Dad. I shall cer- 
tainly he much hurt if you don't both manage to be here, as you will be in 
New York so near that date. I'm very happy that both you and Dad are 
going to be able to go over [to France], as I know how much you will both 
enjoy it. You talk as if I knew all the news, but I have not received a per- 
scHial letter from anyone but you or Dad since Christmas. 

I am overwhelmed by the prospect of a watch. I haven't even a tin one 
at present. From whom? I hate to accept valuable things much as I appreci- 
ate the feeling with which they are given. I don't feel that I very amply 
repay them and the oMujariim is rot) great already. Don't think this is 
unappreciative — and it it makes no impression, I much pretcr one with a 
chain, — but 1 really can't help feeling a little uncomfortable. 

One speWs it Lydie, just like diat, and accents die last syllable in pro- 
nouncing it but not in writing it, but her parents and everyone eke call her 
Hddne, fits of temper to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Widiallbve, 
George 

We've all had colds but me, but we are slowly recovering again. What a 
beastly spring! 

32. The Oimo Hluff quarries in the Jurassic Morristm Formation of snithern Wyo- 
ming have provided a wealth of fossils, especially chose of large dinosaurs. Quarry No. 
Nine's fiissib were reported by Shnpson in the American Journal cf Sdenoe, published 
at Yale in 1926. 

33. Simpson is referring to Charles Schuchert, then 68, a distinguished inverte- 
brate paleontologist; Lull (59)» his adviser; William Ebenewr Ford (48), a minetalo' 
gist; aiid Chester Longwell (39), a stnictufal geologist. 
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I am te^ld, sub rosa, that the U. of Cahfornia, at Berkeley, is considering 
giving me an offer to he their vertehrate paleontologist, hut it will have to 
be an awfully good one to tempt me.*"* I haven't received official nociiica' 
Cion yet so don't know any details. 1 didn't apply for the place. 

G. 51 

YALE 

1933-1926 



New Haven, Conn. 
June 15, 1926 

Dearest Marrhc: 

First of all, a thousand most sincere thanks for the delightful gifts whicll 
you were so thoughtful as to send me. As you well know, nothing could 
have pleased me more. I have been happily immuring myself in my attic 
chamber (how appropriate!) and reveling in Verlaine and Beaudelaire Isicl. 
I confess that I become a little restive when the former becomes religious 
and even wish that he, too, had had no need for "cette hypothese-la", for 
religion is such a controversial thing and brings up so many unpleasant 
associations, especially to one engaged in scientific work in this country, 
that it does not seem to be a fit subject for emotional verse. It seems to be 
die one diing which sincere people should not discuss — but no doubt that 
is a vcr>' non'gallic and narrow point of view. I agree with the Englishman 
who said, apropos of the Russians, I believe that it is an excellent thing to 
think about the soul, bur not to talk about it. Usually, however, Verlaine is 
a delight, and Beaudelaire Isicl is so always, even with his bloody 
decorches Iskinned beasts;] grinning their way through his pages. 

I think M. S^che is a most extraordinary and not a ver>^ admirable critic 
vAtetit in essence, he apologizes for Beaudelaire [sic] by saying that after all 
he was only showing off! 

And die work explaining the proper begetting of every old French verse 
form from epigram to epic is altogether delightful! 

Thank you too for your long letter of some time ago. 1 followed your 
peregrinations in the south of France with the greatest pleasure, marred 
only by the desire to he there also. I am happy that you have been able 
to accomplish so much and hope to hear how everything has since 
turned out. 

And next the most loving and soaring birthday wishes for a measure of 
happiness and for die achievement of beauty. 1 hope that in your case, as 
in so few odiers, they may be more nearly synonymous than antagonistic 
You seek beauty as I seek truth, and I fear, or radier hope, that you have 
the better of it. For beauty is plainly everywhere, while truth is — heaven 
knows where — and one has to seek it with the tongue in one cheek to 
keep from going mad. But most of all I send wishes for more than the usual 
human share of happiness. 

34. Simpson is probaM\ tcfL-rnng to the vacancy at the Berkeley campus, eventu- 
ally tilled by Mactiiew, which in rum opened a place for Simpson at the American 
Maeimi. IcisiiotknoiMiif, infect, Simpson was ever focmdlyofiHed the position at 
Berkeley. 
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I have an unusually large budget of external news. Next week I termi- 
nate some eighteen years of going to school and become one of the learned 
doctors whom the populace so distrusts. This distinction, which has tn er- 
shadowed my more juvenile efforts with awe tor their goal, has shrunk 

52 sadly in dimmensions [sic] now that one sees it closely, but still is pleasant 

to contemplate. 

I am rapidly acquiring a bibliography, which is the scientific equivalent 
of the little bag in which the untutored Indian keeps his bits of shells, odd 
hairs, rabbits' feet, and other garbage of obvious magical virtue. The bibli' 
ography is the fetish to wtiich the scientific world bows and, wl>at is more 

important, it has the power of op>ening doors, hardly less prosaic than that 
through which our old friend Ali peered at his peril. Indeed I can hut 
laugh at his simple sesame — had he but known the vastly more tar reach- 
ing effect of the equally irrelevant terms such as "Brachydiastematather- 
ium," "rhipidistian crossopterygian"" and other admirable elements of the 
slightly significant hocus-pocus of which I shall soon be a doctor! I have 
published six papers and a number of book reviews, ete. , and have about a 
dozen mote in print or nearly ready. I have been honored by the most 
extraordinary attentions of our friend Figgins at the Denver Museum who 
devoted a whole number (beautifully illustrated and lavishly supported by 
taxpayers' money) of the bulletin of that institution of human curiosity to 
pointing out the congenital defects in my character. '* I am proud ro 
announce the birth, at his hands, of a new adjective, "Simpsoncsque" 
which means an abundance ot unpleasant things — could one ask more ot 
fame? A paper from a Fraulein Hertz just now received closes with, "Mit 
dieser Aufgabe is[t] gegenwartig G. G. Simpson besch§ftiglt]" ["With this 
task G. G. Simpson is now occupied**]. Not having my German dictionaty 
by me I do not yet know whether to be pleased or otherwise. 

I was going to go to Alberta this summer, but at the last minute the 
money gave out, as money will, and it was called off. They now have 
found a little and want me to go out for a month and pav my own expenses 
and salary out of $300 — a proposition which I was forced to decline with 
thanks not altogether sincere, since about $275 is the least my expenses 
could come to. So I shall stay right here imtil Fall. I have an appointment 
here in die Museum «4uch is permanent and I was about resigned to stay* 
ing rig^t here next winter also. I am also offered a place on the geological 
feculty, and I might have combined that with the museum job and done 
quite well. After three hearty refiisab from three several foundations, how- 
ever, I at last found someone soft hearted enough to give me die money for 

35. Although a mouthful, these are real animal names. BrachydketemaUldmiHm 
("short rooth-space beast") is an early Tertiary distant cousin of rhinoceroses, horses, 
and tapirs. A rhipidistian crossopterygian is a freshwater, lobe-tinned fish of Devonian 
age on the main line of evolution to the first amphibians. 

36. Jesse D. Friggins (1867— 1944) was director of the Colonido Museum of Natu- 
ral History in Denver. He b perhaps best known for his work on the excavations of 
piehiMoric sites where Foisom apear fioints of Paleoindians were found with extinct 
bison bones in the miJ-iq20s. Mis museum work included the mountinR of fossil ver- 
tebrate skeletons for display and he disputed with R. S. Lull at Yale over priority for a 
new tedmique of using pWtic in such displays. In rebuttal Lull quoted Simpson's tes- 
timony on the issue, which Friggins in turn lambasted. 
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a year in Europe, so rhiir I will shortly become a National Research Coun- 
cil Fellow in the Biological Sciences and shall sail to join all my other 
compatriots who like America best when not in it about October ist. 
AlrhouKh hitherto a dyed-in-thc-wool gcoloj^ist, I have dabbled in biology 
and 1 now become a biologist with all the ease of the graceful python shed- 53 
ding last season's skin. I only shed die tide, however, for like the python 
my ordinary and ornery nature remains die same or even worse — shall 
carry on with exactly what I am doing now, under die guise of a geologist. 
Happy is he who is all things to all men, for I had exhausted the geological 
possibiUttes. No doubt some bona fide young biologist is making wax 
images of mc and sticking needles in them for spoiling his chances! 

Althouj^h moderately deluded, do not get the impression that 1 am flip- 
pant toward my work. 1 slave at it — and with good results, tor the chair- 
man of the Ph.D. commirrec read my thesis in pcrst)n and intonncd tiie 
other members that it placed me at once among the foremost members of 
my pcdfession — ^which, litde as you may be inclined to believe it, actually 
makes me feel rather humble. 

So much for all diat. Again, the very best for your birthday. I hope to 
see you again v^ soon. 

Your affectionate brother, 
George 



[New Haven, ca. 1923.^] 

DearMarthe — 

The enclosed primitive manuscript is more in your line than ours, & 1 
forward it to you. It is an exact copy of drawings & an accurate translation 
of rhymes found incised upon plates of phlogopite-phylltte^^ found fossil- 
ized together with three phalanges & a humerus, radius, & supra-occipital 
bones of a dinosaur of an unidentifiable genus, allied to Styracosaurus. The 
degree of ossificaticm of the humenis indicated a young specimen. Evi- 
dently all the plates were not found, & one ot thtise found was broken & 
one half lost, hut altogether they constitute a memorial of no little scien- 
tific interest. In tact so impressed was one of my colleagues on the faculty 
of Extinction that he acclaimed: "Simpson, had 1 known that you pos- 
sessed or were likely to possess such a piece of work, I am sure that you 
would not be at Yale now" — 

G. 

37. PMogopite is a platy mineral in the mica lamily; phyllite is a scaly metamor- 

phic rock rich in mica. Tlie phalanges, the humerus, and the radius are forelimh 
bones; supraoccipital bones belong to the skull. Styracosaurus is a Cretaceous homed 
dinosaur. 
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London 
iy26-iy2i 



HAVING FINISHED his doctoial study of American Meso' 
zoic mammak, Simpson took up residence in London 
in 1926 for a year of postdoctoral research on Old World Mesozoic mam^ 
mak housed at die ^tish Museum of Natural History. He had two fellow* 
dlips to support him: one from the U.S. Natitmal Research Council and 
another from the International Education Board, which together paid him 
$2,500. LyJia refused to stay in London, preferring to settle in the south of 
France in the village of Grasse, the center ot the French pertiime mdiistry, 
ahout ten miles north of C^annes. She had the two tjirls with her — Helen, 
aged two-and-a-halt, and Patricia, barely tour months old. This was the 
first of several, increasingly longer separations of the young couple. Simp- 
son clearly was ambivalent about the separation; on the one hand, it per* 
mitted him die freedom to work and to move about without domestic 
restriction, but, on the other, it meant his finances were halved and he 
lived alone. 

Martha also ended up in southern France for part of the year, living and 
painting in Les Arcs, some thirty miles west of Cannes. She later returned 
to the United Stares, spent some time in Santa Fe, New Mexico, then 
went to Hawaii where there were a numher of relatives from her mother's 
side of the family. Martha continued to paint and give an occasional show. 
She also began making puppets and presenting puppet shows locally. 

At Christmas time Simpson divided his holiday between his wife and 
his sister in southern Fiance. The Simpsons' thicd daughter, Joan, was con* 
ceived during this visit. 

After the beginning of the New Year, Simpson began getting mixed sig- 
nals from Yale ahout his position there on his return to the United States. 
He had had an understanding that he would come hack as a research fel- 
low. But in the meantime Lydia iiad complained to several Yale faculty 
wives, who raised the question of Suupsun s character, so when Lull was 
traveling through England he stopped to discuss the situation with Simp- 
son. Lull was soon satisfied that Lydia's chief complaint — the lack of finan- 
cial support — was unjustified. After Lull reported back to Yale, Simpson 55 
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was offered the appointment. EXiring this awkward period, however, W. D. 
Matthew had also visited Simpson and encouraged him to till the position 
at the American Museum that Matthew was vacating to move to the Uni' 
versify of California. When a formal ofter came from the New York 

56 museum, Simpson, disappointed in Yale, accepted. Matthew's departure 

UMDON fjtom die American Museum was no doubt softened by his ability to recruit 
* tlie best young vertebrate paleontologist to rq>lace him. 

Simpson's year abroad was a kind of Wandttjakr. Besides cmisolidating 
his hold on the field of primitive fossil mammals, he had the opportunity 
to travel to the major research institutions to study their fossil collections 
firsthand and meet the leading scholars in the field. Equally important, 
Simpson immersed himself in the culture ot Britain and Europe and, eager- 
heaver that he was, took full advantage of all there was to learn. He mas- 
tered French and German, read widely in French, especially poetry and 
nineteenth'century romantic novels, developed his interests in medieval 
sculpture and architecture, and experienced the nightlife of the Western 
w(Mrld*s great cities. 

When Simpson returned, although still a young man in his mid' 
twenties, he was a mature scientist, initiated into the highest circles of his 
field, and a genuine cosmopolitan, knowledgeable and comfortable in cul' 
tured circles. 

Simpson's closest friend in London was Arthur Tindell Hopwood 
(1897-1969). Hopwood was born of artist parents and was himself inter- 
ested in painting, especially on porcelain. He served in World War 1 as a 
Royal Naval Air Service navigator. After receiving advanced degiees in 
zoology and geology at Manchester University, Hopwood joined die Brit- 
ish Museum in 1924. Although his previous research had been on marine 
invertebrates, he studied fossil mammals at the British Museum, especially 
elephants and early humans. He was one of the first — along with Louis 
Leakey and Hans Reck — to work at OlJuvai Gorge in East Africa. In 1933 
Hopwt^xl coined the term Procimsul tor the Miocene fossil ape discovered 
in Africa (he derived the name from a famous London zoo ape named Con' 
sul). Proconsul is related to the group of fossil apes from which our early 
human axuiestors descended. 

Simpson and Hopwood discussed fossil mammals and roamed London 
during Simpson's stay, but they drifted apart in later years, particularly 
when, as Simpson remarked, Arthur T. Hopwood became A. Tindell 
Hopwood. Years later, when Simpson tried to arrange a meeting with 
Hopwocxl during a London visit, Hopwood declined, much to Simpson's 
disappointment. Hopwood's obituary' in the Londcm Times noted that 
although he was "rather solemn and occasionally pompous he was actually 
merry at heart." 

Simpson's chief publication resulting from his work in the British 
Museum was a monograph describing uid interpreting Okl Workl Mesozoic 
mammals. Aldious^ completed after hb Yale dissertation, the monograph 

was published before his monograph on American Mesozoic mammals, 
which was drawn from the dissertation. Ibday both monographs are das' 
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sics and are still in print. Although superseded in some ways by more 
recent work, more than sixty years later they still provide a valuable source 
of detailed information. 
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London 
Oct. 24, 1926 

Dearest Marthe: 

Here I am established at The Hall, 29 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, Lon' 
don S.W. 5 — which is oh! how much less aristocratic than it sounds, 
although not halt bad. It's sc^mc quart hour's walk from the museum, in a 
fairly respectable neit^hborhood and with ivod neat but not gaudy. 

Chauffage centrale Icentral heatingl is even more distant as a rumor 
here than in la belle France and even in my nice new double weight pure 
wool two piece ones I am cold all the time. Each moring [sic] at 8:30 the 
slavey depositsa [sic] pitcher of luke warm water at the door and pounds 
vigorously — I take it in and superheat it on the gas ring (each room has 
one, on a shilling meter), go down at 9 to my liver and bacon, or fish, or 
kidneys or what not that constitutes an Englishman's way of beginning die 
day right, with liberal tea and marmalade, and then tool off to the 
Museum at 10. I am supposed to stop work there at tour, but by special dis- 
pensation I stay till tive, so that what with time out tor lunch i get m 5 '/a 
or 6 hrs a day. 

Everyone is delighttul. The two men in charge of most of the fossil verr 
tebrates are both under thirty — have a place in their office. I am finding 
out many new thin^ about my little beasties. At i Hopwood and myself 
(he's their fossil mammalogist) lunch together and dien go for a half hour 
airing, and in die evening he walks home with me and then takes his train 
at the station near here. All of which is very pleasant indeed, but I still 
find myself in rhc evenings painfully close to the nervous depression which 
hounded me all spring and summer.' 

The thing which perhaps amuses one most is that the soap and rowels, 
not to mention more intimate things, at the museum all theoretically are 
the personal property of the king and are flamboyantly marked with his 
crest and monogram! It gives my democratic soul much pleasure to wipe 
my (Bce on the king's towel! 

Last Sunday I went to die art museum (Brit. Mus. at Bloomdbuiy) but 
came away feeling that I hadn't seen a thing worthwhile. One Greek vase 
or marble may be thoroughly inspiring, but a whole ro<^iTi or building 
jammed full ot them is simply depressing. One can't see the forest for the 
trees. 1 always have maintained that the really good things should be scat- 
tered among tlis [sic] small museums, but of course if they were[,] neither I 
nor anyone else would bodier with them probably. 

I so regretted leaving Paris — haven't felt so gay and carefree for years as 

I. Simpsun perhaps is alluding to the emotions stirred by his relationship with 
Anne whom he had begun seeing the previous winter. 
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I did there and it was almost the first time we have been together for a 
decent visit since we have been grown up. I hope that cvcr>'one's departure 
has not made you too blue. Don't fail to give me your southern address. Do 
tell me, too, about the salon. 1 am sorry to miss it and hope 1 can manage 
58 to see your exhibition in the spring. 

»^»«DOH With lots of the best— 

George 



1926-1927 



[London] 
Nov. 20, 1926 

Dearest Marthe — 

I'm dining with D. M. S. Watson^ in an hour, but I'll try to dash off a 
line. I was most depressed &. grieved to hear of your troubles, dog-bite, 
tour, burn, shinlcssness and all. I do hope that you are better now ik 
beginning to get along. It's so hard to be sane in this world; how do you 
manage, or do you? 

Gloom spreads as a pall. It has rained every day & most nights, & I can* 
not possibly get away at Christmas — lack of £. S. D. [pounds, shillings, 
pence] — even Paris would require at least seven pounds, which I haven't. 
If there's anything worse than being here at all it will be Christmas here. 

People are most kind however & rhis week has been lairly bright. Men* 
dnv eve I dined at the Zoo (i.e. Dmner Club of the Zoological st>cicry) 
with Hopvvood &. C. Tate Regan — the latter a famous fish (student). 
Wednesday evening I dined with Dr. Butler at his club. Sir Arthur Wood- 
ward, Sir Francis Ogilby Isic] , & Sir Thomas Holland sat widi tis & we 
wined well & all most jolly.' Ibwards the shank of the evening Dr. B. 
promised me, as an old pal, to publish all my European results as a descrip' 
tive catalog of the Museum — fortunately he still remembers doing so & 
everything is lovely. Much kudos, as one says, Thursday a young Australian 
name of Overell &. I went to the theatre &. a number of whiskey &. sodas, 
while Friday (yesterday) Hopwood &. I spent the evening eating cocidos & 
other conglomerations 6i. drinking Spanish sherry &. port at the Casa Mar- 

a. David Meredith Seares Watson (1886-1973), vertebrate pateonfiolo^t at Uni' 
venity College, London. He demonstrated that rhipidistian fish are true ancestors of 
terrestrial vertebrates. He aho showed that the Permian vertebrate fossil Seytnouria, 
discovered in Seymour, lexas, was an almost peifect intermediate between amphibi- 

an.s and reptiles. 

3. C. Tate Re^;in [ 1H78 - 1943), directi)r ot the British Museum ot Natural History; 
expert on fish evolution and biogeography. 

Arthur S. Woodward (1864-1944), vertebrate paleontoloqist and museologist; stu- 
dent of Mesozoic fossil fishes. Cuauthurcd with C. D. Sherborn Cauilogue uf Bnti^ Vfer- 
t^brata (1890); scientific describer of the Piltdown skull that was later shown to have 

been faked by unknown perpetrator';. 

Francis O. Ogilvie (1&56-1930), Scots physicist, engineer, and geologist; chairman of 
H. M. Geological Survey; known for his studies of geomorphology and of the Creta' 

ceous strata of Surrey. 

Thomas H. HolIaiKi ( 1 868-1 947), geologist with many papers on the geology of India; 
rector of Imperial College, London. 
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tinez — you see like all ot us Englishmen mv rhots of an evening's entertain' 
ins ^^re rather alcoholic, (as whose wouldn't be ui this trice-bitterly 
damned eternal clammy nasty climate). Tonight to Watson's. — All this to 
prevent your teeling sorry tor your poor little brother all alone in that snug 
little isle. 59_ 

In Hopwood I have, I believe, struck one of the few kindred spirits of a l^?!!!?*^!!^ 
lifetime — ^for he is nearly my age (4 years older) & is both silly & a vert, 
paleontologist. I know too many silly people & too many vertebrate 
paleontologists but no other person who satisfactorily combines both. We 
on most well. 

I must dash. Do get better & get some rest. I suppose your coming here 
for the holidays is as hopeless as my going there, but I do wish you could. I 
could mana*:c a place for you nourishment ot a sort very nicely, &. Lord! 
(says Pepys) how glad 1 should be to see you. More anon — G. 



ILoiulon] 
Nov. 30, 1926 

Dearest Marthe — 

Of ctxirse I'll come dowTi. As they say in the hair-oil (or organ-grinder, 
or patent shoelace or what have you) advertisements, "send positiv ely no 
money, & vt>u will he surprised at what you receive." In other words, keep 
your filthy lucre, or in pure London English, retain your sanguinary two 
quid. It's bad taste to flaunt your wealth before a poor boy trying to get 
abng. Well let some creditors fret; what, I ask you, else are creditors for? 

Of course you know that if I come south I'll have to spend the major 
part of my time at Grasse, for I am still struggling along. But I should he 
able to manage, say a week, not more, and perhaps a day or two cwi my way 
back. Christmas itself I must spend at Grasse. Don't think this means only 
crumbs for you, for it doesn't. You know I have to reconcile different loyal- 
ties and make a dozen different ends meet. It's largely because others don't 
recognize that fact that 1 have what few troubles I do have. 

Where were you going to move on to if I couldn't come' Perhaps it is 
not worth staying there for die little while I could stay. If you think other' 
wise (as I hope you will) suppose I come about the 9th & stay till the 15th, 
posabiy returning for New Yearns unless you want to dash off before dien? If 
by any chance letters don't connect again, expect me about then and leave 
a note at Poste Restante, Les Arcs, telling how to reach you. 

Cheerio! 
Georges 

Ballades are meant for France's sunny skies 
Where winds and trees and smiling hills unite 
To spread, before the weary, heart's delight; 
It takes less wit a sonnet to devise 
In Britain where the sun doth never rise 
And black and grey divide the day and night. 
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Ballade in dainty measure can invite, 
And clumsily the sonnet now replies: 

M(m Dteu! and else my God! were it not diere 
But to die frigid pole you bid me speed, 
I yet would come at once, my only care 
Your slightest uttered wish (and mine!) to heed. 
I shall arrive mix Arcs today a week — 
And now no longer writes who soon will speak! 

Thursday, December Second 
[1936I 
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ILondonl 
Feb. 20, 1927 

Dear Dad — 

Thank you for your letter of the 6th arvd its enclosure, which arrived 
safely. 

Modier told me she & Mardie were going to Omaha & Marthe later 
told me she was going to Santa F^, but I dicbi*t know Mother was going to 
California. Of course it is too bad that they are not together, hut we 
belong to that unfortunate group too elevated to be foot'loose and too low 
to be independent whether thm financial considerations or others. 
Marthe, I am sure, will love it in Santa Fe. 

My own plans become less settled every day. I had hoped by now that 
Lull would be here & that I could go over the situation with him, but he's 
rx>t turned up. I don't know where I stand. The staff appointment at Yak 
was offered me last Fall & I turned it down to come here. They ifipointed 
two men in my place — numerically flattering but rather unfortunate other- 
wise for both are satisfactory & now it is not considered the thing to turn 
them out for me just because I have (theoretically) been enjoying myself in 
Europe. The last plan I heard was to give me a Fellowship of the same 
value until a stati opening appeared. In one letter 1 was told, unoHicially, 
that the fellowship was granted — a University one (Sterling) 6t not 
museum strictly — subject to my application & acceptance. In the next I 
was told that the delay in receipt of my application — a. delay which did not 
exist as I sailed the day after receiving a request to do so — had made it 
necessary to defer its consukiation until the middle of February. That time 
is now passed, & all I have is another letter acknowledging the receipt of 
my application &. nothing more. In other words I am kept wholly in the 
dark as to what is going on & 1 am unable to decide what weight to put on 
past assurances, dehnitely as they were given. I am quite piqued 61 would 
accept any other opening rhar would give me ent)ugh ro keep us alive on 61 
give me time for research on my own. The Am. Museum opening is far 
firom hopeful as the last word is that they have a deficit of $150,000 for the 
current year & the staff must be reduced. 

So I have no idea wla&t will become of me. I have my influential 
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friends — I know all the important vertebrate paleontolofzists in the world 
now — and 1 have done & am doinu; good work which is in the scientific 
public eye, so that 1 at least won't have to lay bricks. But my present 
appointment ends Oct. 15th, something has to happen soon. 

The Magnum Opus, the descriptive catalogue, & the work on Mesozoic 61 
mammals ate the same. Its pfesent tentative title is the simple one of "A ^1^1*^*1. 
Monograph of the Mesozoic Mammalia of Europe, Including a Few Extra" 
European Fonns Preserved in European Museums, with a Descriptive CaCa* 
logue of Specimens in the British Museum (Natural History)." I am 
pounding out the ms. now, & it looks like about 300 or 400 printed quarto 
pages. 

I do hope you come over this summer. Hnyland itself is interesting & at 
least three perhaps tour months will be spent on the continent. My first 
consideration, ot course, is getting my miMiograph done, <St there is rela- 
tively little to be done in Germany (St nothing in France, altho I hope to 
have die time to make related studies to be published after I return to 
Ammca. 

I did have a touch of the flu but it's over now altho Pm very tired. It 
takes all my energy just to get my daily task done at the museum, at |sic] 
least the mental fatigue which is more distressing has passed. It kept me 
comparatively sterile last summer &. it nearly attained me again in Decem- 
ber, but now it is gone and 1 am now so full of ideas &. plans that I have to 
drive myself to do the polislimg ot old ideas now in hand <St my mind is so 
active with new conceptions that 1 can hardly sleep. It keeps me burned 
out physically but is infinitely less depressing than the occasional mental 
blankness from which one sometimes suffers, when observed facts evoke no 
response of explanation & inspiration is dead. I have not had more than a 
week really withdrawn from my work since I undertook it in 1923 and I'm 
afraid I won't before 1928 if then — unless, as seems possible — I am favored 
to give it up for a time altogether. 

With love, 
George 

I have extravagantly spent your $10 for a copy of Cunningham's 
"Human Anatomy" (a voluminous standard work which I got second hand 
in new condition — a great bargain) & one of Duckworth's "Morphology 61 
Anthropology" — also a bargain, a rare out-of-print book of greatest value 
to me. I'm spending time studying human evolution & I hope your gift will 
blossom some day. Thank you. 



ILondon, 1927] 
Feb. 27 — 

Dearest Marthe — 

I've been gay <St giddy this week, at least so my landlady (who is suspi- 
cious of all men under 40 — or over 40) tells me. I've practically lived in 
dinner clodies — this dear old formal London has done that to the roug^ 
son of the West. Diimer at the Elliot Smiths — ^he's Professor of Anatomy 
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at the Univ. of London, an Australian most of whose younger years were 
spent at Cairo. The other guests were the professor of anatomy from Hong» 
kong and the former court physician of the Rajah of Sarawak, a pleasant 
lad named Le Gros Clark. And of course wives and an odd — very odd — 

62 young female of the species. Then it was dinner (at Martinez' — a Spanish 

WNDON dinner) 6i the theatte (Blue Mazuika at Daly's — ^very amusing) with Hop- 
' wood & I>. & Mis. Matdiew (my old friend widi whom I was in Te^ — 

he*s on his way home from China, India, Java & odier points east) and 
Professor & Mrs. Stensio— he runs the paleontological business in Stock' 
holtn, rie of the best. And then the Lulls, who are here now — he's on 
sabbatical leave. So it goes. And I'm hooked (English for "dated") for the 
Matthews, the Le Gros Clarks & the Shellshears this week and the 
D. M. S. Watsons the next. And so I muddle along thru the lonely days 6l 
nights. 

And an occasional evening with Sherborn.'' No woman but the house- 
keeper has entered his rooms since he moved in, a young man of forty, 
thirty jem ago, & they look it. We sit around & smoke our pipes & look 
at his treasures & he tells me about the illustrious dead. He knew Darwin, 
Huxley, & Owen & many others of the heroes who died before I was bom. 
His rooms are a positive museum. The accumulation of no less than 800 
years of Sherborns of taste and moderate means well expended. He's given 
me some treasures, an ms. & autograph letter of Owen's, a sheaf of notes 
in Cliff's hand on the famous "Missourium" — a tt)ssil mastodon found in 
America about 1825 or so & reconstructed into a marvelous sea-beast, 
etc' 

Evenings not q>ent dsewhere I study brains & hemes or, if tired, indulge 
in Mr. Fletcher's ratiocinative mysteries.' Noons I lunch with Matdiew 61. 
Hopwood, occasionally joined by Erik Steitsio. The rest of the time I clack 
upon the typewriter & add to the 250 ms. pages of monograph already 
completed or draw litde things of great purity of line — ^'Twilight on the 

4. Grafton Elliot Smith (1871-1947), Au^tralian-bom professor of anatomy at the 
University of London; known for major studies of fossil humans and their evolution. 
Wilfrid Le Gros Clark (1895-1971), English physician and anatomist; early work in 
die East Indies, later professor at Oxford. Major worlc in human paleontology and evo' 

lution, including The Fossil Evidence fm Hwrum Evolution. 

Erik Stensio (1891-1984), vertebrate paleontologist at the Royal Natural History 
Museum of Stockholm; expert on early primitive fishes. 

Joseph Lexden Shellsear (1885—1958), Auatialian-lxjin profeasor of anatomy at the 

University of Hong Kong. 

Charles Davies Sherborn (1861—1942), invertebrate paleontologist at die Britidi 

Museum whose specialty was microscopic sinKle-cell shellcJ proro:oaitt; he compiled 
massive bibliographies of both microfossils and of British vertebrates. 

5. Richard Owen (1804-1893), great British anatomist and paleontologist who 
was one of Darw in*s severest scientific critics; he coined the word JinostJUT. 
William Clifc (1775-1849), Owen's fiither^in'taw; physician and first conservator of 
die Hunterian Museum; also dabbled in vertebrate paleontology. 
"Missourium," the name given to a fossil elephantlike mastodon found near St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1839 and acquired and dispbyed by the British Museum. The fossil's 
finder, Albert Koch, promoted the creature as the Leviathan described in the Book of 
Job. Its scientific name is Mammut americanum. 

6. Joseph Smith Fletcher (1863-1935), English mystery writer who was a favorite 
of President Woodrow Wilson, who brought him to the attention of the American 
public Simpson had already begun what was to be a lifelong lecieational activity: 
leading mysteries. 
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Jaw of Amblotherium soricinum" or "General View of the Sixth Molars of 
Purheckian N4ammals Seen from the Tower of London" or "Pastel Study of 
the Head ot a Young Triamodon nundax'' — light hits, full ot feeling.^ 
There's talk of hanging me at the R. A. [Royal Academy] , or at Newgate 
[prison]. 

Sunday mornings, like this I cultivate that virtuous glow fay writing silly 
epistles to the dark parts of the earth, extolling London's murkiness to the 
sunshine dwellers in Holy Buth or elsewhere. 

In eleven days we had six minutes of sunshine. Yesterday morning it was 
dazzling sunshine for an hour — that is, one had a sickly shadow for that 
length of time, but nature mercifully shut off this upsetting display &. it has 
poured rain ever since. Everyone says "well, rhank heaven, winter's about 
over — though of courj.e March is our worst month." You can always fore- 
cast the day's weather in the morning. If the sky is overcast, it will rain, 
while on the other hand if, as happens once or twice a montli, the sky is 
clear, why, it will rain. I'm reduced to talking about the weather, but diat 
passes for clever chitchat here. "Young man" says Dr. Colman, a true 
Dundee Scot, **therne is no weadierrrr" — ^r's rolling like diunder in the 
hills — "in London, only samples. Forrr weatherrr go to Scotlaiul." Which, 
like most advice, I welcome as a good thing nor to follow. 

Occasionally I go to the so-called "learned societies" — good example of 
that drv' English humor. If they are learned I am a super-superman — and I 
wasn't, the last I heard. The zoological society, otherwise the zoo, to hear a 
red-faced old beet consumer talk st)lemnly about the female genitalia of 
certain Bornean insectivores. Or to the Linnean [Society] to sleep through 
a dissertation on the influence of calomel on Boreoruto horealis — he'd feed 
arsenic to little children (and a good thing, too, to Loiuk>n chiklren) that 
chap who dopes defenseless flowers. Or to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science — familiarly & not ineptly called the British 
Ass — for a drop of tea. Or to the Geological [Socitty] to hear some callow 
Oxonian argue for hours about whether the t>oundary between something 
silly & something sillier should be drawn above or below the zone of Sf/mc- 
thingia somethingensis, as if anyone cared. ^ No oi^q seems to do anything 
sensible, such as MesoziMC Mammalia, for instance! The only way in which 
these scientists (not Christian) exhibit the famous English common sense 
is by eating before and aftm each meeting, & telling one another scientific 
dirty stories the while. 

I have only the foggiest notion — London particularly foggiest at that — 
as to what I'll do next year. I'm disgusted. I don't greatly care. I have to do 
research because I have that sort of mind & can't help it, & I have to earn 

7- Ambiotherium soricinum and Triconodon morclax are upper Jurassic primitive 
mammaLs; both genera were originally described and named by Owen. Purbeckian 
mammals are primitive fonns found in England in Purbeck rock strata of late Jurassic 
age, of aK^ut the same age as the dinosaur- (atvJ primitive mammal')beartng beds of 

the Morrison tormation in western North .America. 

8. Because fossil species originate and disappear in earth history, their presence 
often provides a temporal datum for layers of rock strata. Specialists may argue about 
a particular time boundary being drawi> coincident with the first or the last appearance 
of a given fossil species. Any debate among experts about subde distinctions quicldy 
loses die interest of the nonqpedalist 



money because I have myself & others to keep ahve & can't help that, but 
it really doesn't matter. I'm in a fair way to be a "distinguished man of 
science'"' but the samples so far exhibited don't make that seem the ulti- 
mate which life has to offer. Not quite, at least — I'd almost as soon be an 



It was nice to hear from you at last. Fm happy to hear diat you are about 
to settle down & start making good at last. I can already see the fingeis 
point & hear the whispered **That^s her brother!*' As you no doubt have 
happy anticipations of the 'arf bricks describing peaceful parabolaetn your 
direction at the cry "That's his sister!" 

Also glad that you find life serious. Anything so damned silly is, of 
course, very serious. Especially the tact that one has what the euphonious 
&. tactful English phrase calls "gurs & offal," beautifully adapted for the 
Caking in of nourishment & frightfully annoyed if they don't get it. Also 
this delightful "central nervous system" which raises us so high above the 
apes, & makes us so much less happy, & this fescinating "reproductive sys* 
tern" to keep us in mind of our simian origin. 

Well here's a splendid lot of blather. Of course I don't mean any of it. 
You serve as safety valve to keep me from telling everyone what jolly boobs 
they all are. 

I'm glad you're in Santa Fe, it must be jolly there now. I can see the 
automobile dens and movie mansions posing as holy Spanish missions. The 
palace, '-o many hundreds [of yearsl old, reminding one of the golf club 
which had had seven new heads & ten new shafts but was still the same 
old club, or is it "stick"? The silly addle-pated mexicans trying to make 
their dumbness seem mysterious. The Indians getting drunk & doing what 
they fondly hope may be ancescxal dances. The artists hoping to be mis- 
taken for Artists. The upper Miocene (oh yes! they are upper Miocene!) 
badlands'^ turning orange blue in an effort to be really bad, & producing 
bad whisky in proof thereof. I love it all — it's so genuine in its total lack of 
reality. 

I feel like writing on 6i on, but 1 have no beard now. 



9. in a German scientihc journal Simpson was referred to as der ausgezfiidmete 
Forxher (distinguished man of science) and was obviously quite pleased with die pfaise 
for he mentions ic several times in his letters. 

10. The highly eroded variegated rocks north of Santa Fe are o( the Santa Fe For' 
mation, a series of rocks Simpson had studied in the summer of 1924 and repotted in 
one of his first two scientific papers read at a national scholarly meeting. Their age was 
uncertain for a long time, although, as Simpson lealixed, some of tlie vertebrate foanb 
yielded a definite late Miocene age. 

1 1 . Simpson began using this Eg>ptian hieroglyph, representing a cobra and taken 
to designate approximately the sound "gee." "Gee" was the n.ime that Martha, Anne, 
and a few intimate friends called Simpson. Others reterred to liim as George; once in 
a while he was abo called "Gee-Gee," for his first two initials, but he didto't like the 
nickname because it seemed to him too easily confused with "Gigi." 
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Yours, sweetly innocently 
11 
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Appendix! 



Stensid of Stockholm is here now, & one has the edifying si^t of 
the thiee greatest vertebrate paleontologists in the world foregathered 

together — Stensio for fishes, Watson (of Uni\ ersity College here in Lon- 
don) for amphibians &. reptiles, &. Matthew for mammals. Hopwood &. I 
are taking Professor & Mrs. Stensio and Dr. &. Mrs. Matthew to dinner & 
the theatre ( Daly's — the Blue Mazurka) Wednesday. They are all the best 

sort p>ossible. 

I am also enjoying some assiKiation with G. Elliot Smith, the leading 
authority on the brain & one of the leaders in anthropology <S(. especially 
in human evolution (^'Studies on the Evolution of Man*' & many odier 
books). He's coming in this wedk to spend a day going over my Mesozoic 
mammal brain casts & also dbe cynodont reptile brain — the cynodonts 
were extinct reptiles aiurestral to the mammals. 

I occasionally spend an evening with Dr. C. D. Sherbom — a fine old 
lad nearly 70 whose rooms are a veritable museum and who knew Owen, 
Darwin, Huxley & others of the giants ot the past personally. He has given 
me a hand-written manuscript of one ot Owen's papers as also an auto- 
graph letter ot Owen's and a sheat ot papers chictly in Clift's hand (Clift 
was Owen's father-in-law &. curator of the Royal College of Surgeons' 
museum at the begirming of the past century) relating to an early mastO' 
don skeleton found in America — ^Koch's taonous "Missourium." 

I've also acquired a little ichthyosaur skull from Lyme Regis^^ here in 
England & a small mammoth tusk which Bassett Digby (author of "Mam^ 
moths & Mammoth History") brot back from north-east Siberia. 

G. 

Speaking of mammoths — ^Pfizerunayer who collected two of the mK>st 
famous mammoths in Siberia sent me his book '*Mammudeichen und 
Urwaldmenschen in Nordost-Sibirien" & I have a review of it in one of 
the current nos, of the Am. Jour. Science. 



March 6th 
I1927) 

Dearest Mother — 

Letters have to go about a third of the way aroimJ du- w orld to reach 
you now lin Californial. I've not had your new address until this week, but 

I suppose Dad has forwarded a couple of letters sent to him recently [in 
Washington, D.C.j. 1 wrote the lontzcst letter ot recent years to Marthe 
last week sent it to Santa Fc — I suppose it will long repose in the 
pseudo-pueblo opposite the cathedral and then be tenderly destroyed 

12. Ichthyosaius are Mesozoic marine reptiles, somewhat resembling porpoises; 
L^e Regis in southwestern England on the Channel has f>rovtded exquisitely pre- 

Ser\'c<J marine fossils in jurassic liincstnucs atul slialcji. 

13. Eugen N. Pfizeninayer, turn-oi'the'century German-bom naturalist, geologist, 
and pokoniologist; he was cuittor at die FetentxiigMuaeuinandanieiidmrofthe 
expedition to recover the Bereskova mammoth preserved in the Siberian permalrost 
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LONDON 
1926-1937 



unread. So much for epistolary encouragement! 1 shall write to no address 
hereafter not vouched for before a notary public (or, as we English call it, a 
commissioner for oaths) on the spot. 

I myself am very stable despite my remoteness. Except at Christmas 1 

66 haven't been even a mile out of London and am still at my original pension 

lOMooN (Angl. — "private hotel"). I'm breaking forth this week, however, for Tm 
> -i9>7 giyii^ Oxford a vitdAt starting Thursday. Matthew is giving a coiq>le of 

lectures there, &, as I have to go up anyway, Tm making my visit coincide 
widi his. He*s going back to N.Y. next wedc after a year's absence. Mrs. M. 
is quite keen to get back & see how her "pawned" children are getting 
on — one has become engaged in the meantime &. one has decided to 
become an artist'"' — two tragedies due to absence of parental suppression! 

I shall look about for Don Stauttcr — I'm not sure whether he's still at 
Oxford or not — I keep puttinq off writing him. 1 do know six or seven fel- 
lows there, however, so shall have a good time. I have a few days work in 
die museum there. 

Life looks up a litde & I've almost lived in my diiuier jacket the past few 
weeks. We have quite a colony of foreign vertebrate paleontologists now — 
Professor & Mrs. Stensio from Stockholm, Baron von Huene" from Tu- 
bingen, Dr. &. Mrs. Matthew from New York, Professor &. Mrs. Lull &. 
Dorothy Lull from New Haven, — oh yes! & Dr. D. N. Wadia"" from Cal- 
cutta, he's a pestiferous Parsee who tries to be a paleontologist and can't. 
He's the author of learned treatises on the Geology ot India bur remains a 
horrible example of the effects of educating the native. Then there is 
W. E. Le Gros Clark, a young chap who was tor some time court physician 
to the Rajah of Sarawak (Borneo) — I think he's going to be the great com' 
paratlve anatomist of my genetacion. Pm ditUng widi the Le Croe Clarks 
tomorrow evening. And of course there's a flock of English anatomists, 
comparative &. human, who are all very nice to me. I still spend Sunday 
evenings smoking a pipe {&l drinking port) in old Sherborn's fascinatiitg 
rooms. So if 1 languish, as 1 occasionally do, its my own fool fault. 

The magnum opus progresses — the descripri\ e parr is done, about '/\ ot 
the rome, leaving only distribution, geological & geographical, &. ordinal 
relationships to do. For a week or two I've declared lioliday from the Meso- 
2oic mammak — ^after three years continuous wodc on them I thoroughly 
dislike them — & am making nates & drawings of European lerdary didel- 
phids, jargcm for fossil opossums. 
I have eitough work plaimed or in hand to keep me hopping for about 

14. Margaret Matthew became a skillful scientific illustrator and later married 
Edwin H. Colbert, a vertebrate paleontologist, who was SimpwnV colleague at the 
museum and subsequently his successor as chalnnan of die depaitment of geology and 

paleontology. 

15. Friedrich von Huene (1875-1969), paleontologist at the University of Tu- 
bingen; he collected and Studied mammals in AcgentiiM, reptiles in South Africa, and 

dinosaurs in Brazil. 

16. Daiadiaw Nosherwan Wadia (1883-1969), Indian geologist with the Geolog- 
ical Survey of India. He later became first dirccsor o( the Indian Bureau df MinL"; and 
the first geologist appointed a National Professor by the Iiuiian government. An 
authority on the structure and development of the western Himalayas, he wrote the 
Geology of India, which went ina> four editions. 
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fifteen years. Professor Lull just kindly offered ro ger toserher all the fossil 
mammalian brain casts in America for me to study, but I kindly but tirmly 
turned him down. Lite is tcx") short, I can't do everything. 

I'm not certain a'^ ro where I'll be next year, not bcina so keen to return 
to Yale as 1 was wlicn i was there. 1 suppose 1 will go back — I have two fel- 
lowships to run simultaneousty, a Sterling Senior Fellowship of $ 1 500 & a 
Research Fellowship in the Peabody Museum of $1000. 1 can*t manage on 
less than $2500 & diey're not giving any feUowdiips that large, so gave me 
two. An old hen who scraped an acquaintance with Lydia has been med- 
dling in my affairs and, while no one takes her seriously, I'm so disgusted 
that I'd willingly turn to fields afresh. I have several other leads. One 
would take me to southern or southeastern Asia, one to Egypt, another to 
New York, but none of them is sure to materialize. I really shouldn't stay 
away from the U.S. much longer if 1 hope to work there permanently, as t)f 
course I do. Out of sight, out of mind, & new youngsters keep coming up. 
I may very probably prolong my stay a couple of months to do some col- 
lecting in France, however, if the museum (American M.) will put up the 
money, as they are somewhat inclined to do. 

I'm spending what little spare time I can snatch studying the evolution 
of man from the anatomical, paleontological, & psychological points of 
view. I don't think the battle in the Beknighted Isic] States is yet over, or 
indeed half begun. I have nothing for those whose only approach is emo- 
tional & who will always believe what is plensanr in preference to what is 
true, but if anyone cares for facts I intend ro know them. 

I'll try to remember the Houbigant Soap, but please don't be hurt if I 
don't. You know 1 can hardly remember anything not paleontological for 
more dian ten minutes, despite die ^t that Tm not one of diose terribly 
earnest young men. But Til make a most determined efibrt. 

By the way, ask Manhe what Pm to do with two bottles of perfume I got 
for [Aunt] Betty at Marthe's request. I can't be either smuggling or paying 
heavy duty on them every time I cross a firontier &. I'd like to throw them 
in the sewer. They've already cost me a violent row and more money than 
Betty supplied. I don't mind in rhc least, as I did it for Marthe &. not for 
Betty, hut perhaps Marthe would be satisfied if 1 lost the bottles 61 returned 
Betty her money. 

Here I am through my letter with a whole page and three quarters of 
unused paper. My thrifty soul recoils, 61 having no more to say I shall 
embellish — 

With all my love, 
George 

By the use of a complicated apparatus which you, dear reader, would not 
understand, we are now enabled to read the thots of the creatures whose 
bare bones are so shamelessly displayed in our great museums. We are dius 
able to present the following 

17. The Scopes "monkey trial" had taken place a year and a half earlier (July 
1925) and Scopes's conviction for violating the Tennessee law against the teaching of 
evolution was subsequently overturned by the state supreme court on a procedural 
technicality, not on the basis of the validity of Darwinian evolution. 



ANCYLOPOD ANTHEM 

trom the Oligocene Epoch. 

When I was small (though rather tall) 

^ My mother used to say 

— - "Oh brush your hair with greatest care. 

LONDON 

1926-1927 Guard teeth against decay; 

Protect their Ume 'gainst thieving time 
And watch diem day by day — 



CHCHtus: For ycMi*re goitig to be a fbesU by and by. 

A portion of your moot 

Will strike a scientist's boot 
Or an upper left premolar strike his eye. 

He'll put you in a case 
With others ot your race. 
You're going to be a fossil by and by!" 

Though past my prime, I laugh at time. 

I scorn my fellow critter — 
He lives to die, but not so I. 

Unlike die common quitter 
When life is past, I still shall last. 

My ht&'s sublime, not bitter: 

chorus: For I'm going to be a fossil by and by. 

When you're dead, you're dead 
But my time-hardened head 
Will wake the eager scientist's happy cry. 
He will study it and measure 
With uncbsguised pleasure — 
Vm going to be a fossil by and by. 

And when I pass a comely lass 

I never heave a sigh. 
I have no taste for ladies chaste 

(Or otherwise) — not I! 
I pay no heed, I have no need, 

I merely sniff and cry — 

chorus: I am going to be a fossil by and by. 
I'm quite enough for me, 
For my posterity 

18. AncylopK>ds are a primitive group of odd-roed hooted herbivores that are dis- 
tant relatives of tapiis, hoises, and rhinoceroses which lived thtou^U}ut the Tertiary 
Period. The Oligocene is one of the epxichs within the Tertiary, dating from about 
thirty-seven to rwenty-four million years ago. 
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Could never, never live so long as L 
Though years and years will pass 
I'll still live (under glass). 
For I'm going to be a fossil by and by. 

69 

At this point the apparatus broke, so that we are heed with the painful lon oon 
necessity of wasting paper after all. 1926-1927 



LONDINIUM 
XX.iii.MCMXXVlI 

Dearest Mother (and all to whom these presents come — ); 

On Thursday, March loth, I went to Oxford, where the following pro' 
gram was religiously followed: — 

loth: Arrival. Lunch with a friend from New Zealand. Successful search 
for a cheap room. Rugby Match between Greyhounds and Nomads, the 
former winning. Tea with Zoology Department. Lecture by W. D. Mat- 
thew. Dinner and theatre with a friend from New Brunswick (M. A. Chi' 
cago). Bed. 

nth: Breakfast in bed. I'A hrs. work on Mesozoic mammals. Soon lec- 
ture by Father William (more reverently. Dr. Matthew). Lunch with Prof. 
& Mrs. Goodrich, — Dr. & Mrs. Matthew <Si Prof. Poulton also present. '"^ 
Walk with the Matthews and then see them off for London (hence Amer* 
ica, before I shall see them again), lea in St. John's College widi two 
Canadians and an Englishman. Dinner in Hall at Merton College with 
Don Staufler. Meeting of Bodleian Society — discussion of Birth, Copula- 
tion, and Death from the Literary Point of View! Oxonian! Bed. 

1 2th: 3 hours work on M. m. IMesozoic mammals]. Lunch in New Col- 
lege with an Australian and a Canadian. Sightseeing, Tea, Dinner, and 
Oxford by Moonlight with Don Staufler. Bed. 

13th: Bed all morning, reading; the Qnisfant Nymph. Dinner in town. 
Tea at University College with .some Englishmen and an East Indian. Sup- 
per at college whose name slips me. Heated discussion in Australian's 
rooms in St John's. Bed. 

i4di: 2 hours work. Lunch in other rooms in St. John's with an Ameri- 
can, a Canadian, & an Englishman. Afternoon with Professor SoUas^ in 
Geol. Dept. Dinner in town and cinema. 

1 5th: Breakfast with Don Stauffer and roommate in Cowley Road. Geolo- 
gi:lnn; and sightseeing in villages and quarries about Oxford by auto with 
young Baden-Powell and young Kindle (father a Canadian paleontolo- 

19. Edwin S. Goodridt (1868-1946), English zoologist who worked on vertebrate 
origms and evoludon. 

Edwaid B. Poukon ( 1856-1943), English zoologist and vertebrate paleontxdogist at 
the University of Oxford. 

ao. William J. SoUas (1849-1936), geologist and invertebrate paleontobgist at 
Oxford University. Among other subjects, he studied human fossils and ethnology, the 
nmctuie of FiKific ooial reefii, and die Silurian geology of Canliff, Wdes. 
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gist.)^^ Lunch at Stonesfield.^^ Tea in Oxfoid. Dinner and cinema in 

London. 

i6rh: Bed till 1 1 at the Hall, Trcbovir Road. Lunch and atternonn at 
Museum renewin^^ acquaintances not seen since the 9th. Dinner at Cabnu- 

70 rus or something like that, Leicester Square, with Hopwood, then lecture 

toNooN '•Man^s Origin" by D. M. S. Watson, then oysters and stout at Scott*s. Bed. 

I TCh: Ptetense at day's work, inserting Oxford material into manuscript. 
Dinner in Trebovir Road. Conversazione in Sheiljom's rooms at Boson^ 
Green. 

18th: Still inserting Oxford into "European Mesozoic Mammalia." Din- 
ner, Theatre, and supper with young Australian lad. 

19th: Half day's work at Museum. Kew Gardens ail afternoon. Early to 

bed. 

20th: Late to rise. Wrote one page and one-third ot letter. We are now 
at the present moment. 

It's easy to see why I'm lonely here. The Lull's have left for Italy and the 
Matdiews for New York. The Stensids have returned to Stockhohn. Baron 
von Huene is still here, but leaving soon. I still smoke a pipe with Sher* 
bom once a week (the conversazione diere was a more formal affeir widi 
several guests) and he still adds to my store of ancient coins and of nine' 
teendi century anecdotes! This week I am going out to dinner one night, 
only, & one night to a smoking concert — delightful uisrirurion where you 
sit at tables and drink ale &. smoke a pipe while a really ^ood \ot of male 
singers do old English ballads and such. I'm to week-end with Sir Arthur 
Lady Woodward in Sussex soon and also with the Le Gros Claries in Surrey. 
As soon as my next check comes (I'm now broke, of course) I'm going to 
Bath. They have some liiassic mammals & some Roman ruins there! I'm 
also going to York before long to see a jaw of Amplnlestes Innoden^," the 
minster, &. the city walls. So runs the world along. 

Did I say that 1 might not go to Yale? I have accepted an appointment, 
but am looking aK^ut elsewhere, nevertheless. There's an opening at 
Berkeley but I have not applied for it. 1 think my friend Horace Elmer 
Wood 11 will probably get it. Chester Stock has left there to go to Cal. 
Tech. , leaving a place open.^^ I may go to southern Asia for a year, or to 
Egypt, or stay another year or two in Erance, or go to New York. Or, of 
course, I may take the bit in my mouth after all and return to Yale forever. 

2 1 . Perhaps Arthur Robert Peter Badeii'PoweU (1913-1962), the then teenage 

son of the tounder of the Boy Scouts. 

Cecil H. Kindle, an invertebrate paleontologist, about Simpson's age, who was later 
professor at the City ColleKe {now University) of New Ycirk. 

22. Stonesfield strata of mid-Jurassic age north ot Oxford yielded many ot the 
important primitive fenil mammals that Simpaon was studying. 

23. Another Junissic primitive mammal. 

24. Chester Stock ( 1892-1950), vertebrate paleontologist at Berkeley who moved 
to the California Institute of lechnology in 1916; also associated with die Los Angeles 

Naturnl Hisinrv Nfiiseum, he piihlished the first extensive account of the fossils 
recovered trom the nearby La Brea tar pits. Stock's move to Cal Tech opened a position 
at Bedceley that Matthew, tadicr than Wood, filled; Simpson dien replaced Matdiew 
at the American Museum. 
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Intimate to all whom you meet in the highways &. byways that letters 
arc strictly dc rigueur not to mention bienvenues. 
Thy adoring but tather simplc'minded 

Son 

Oh! Thou imbecile reptile Dipbdocus!^' 

Whoever created so odd a cuss? 
With a tail like a neck, 
And a neck hke a tail — 
I wonder, by heck, 
If you ever do fail 
To remember your ends, 
And when danger unpcnJs 
Do stand still, which is bad, or, still more, run tail first, 
Or indeed nin both ways, which is rather die worst! 

(The irregularity of the meter is nothing compared to the irregularity of 
the critter himself — I ask you![)] 
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LONDON 
1936-1937 



[London?) 

About the 9th or loth 
[April, 1927J 

My dear sister* — 

I'm not going to write you in French because soon I'll have to speak it 
all the time and now I would prefer to speak my native tongue — and I find 
that the most beautiful of all, as a matter of fact. The French have, in fact, 

something, I don't know what, of the spirit I love so well, which quickens 
my pulse. When I speak French it seems a little like it is another world — a 
world that 1 do not understand. There are too many worlds that 1 do not 
understand without h;i\ in^ that one too. [Contniues in English. 1 So I burst 
out into my more natural idiom. 1 ^ometimes sit with a Scot at dinner & 
when 1 talk as I would m New York ^ lie as he would in Glasglow we are 
mutually incomprdiensible — words pass, but no ideas. Not that that is 
unusual. I remember about three — ^perhaps four — conversations (except 
scientific ones) in which ideas have passed since I arrived in this decadent 
kingdom. 

Last week-eiKl I spent with Sir Arthur & Lady Woodward at their place 

35 . Dtplodocus was a quadrupedal dinosaur that measured some sixty to eighty feet 

long and weighed thirty to fifty tons; it was amung the lnrt;esr land-living animals diat 
ever existed, along with related Conns like firontosaunu and Brachiosauna. 
'Bcipna in irench; translated by editor. 
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in Sussex. I was asked for an "informal week-end at our small country 
home." Luckilv I scented (not to say smelled) a rat {Mus ratms Lin.) and, 
as I suspected, the "informality" inchided such details as dressing for sup- 
per Sunday evening and the "little country' home" has about fifteen rooms 

72 and is ministered to by two gardeners &. heaven knows how many house 

i^NDON servants. My simple democratic soul laps it up however. I love having tea 
'^"''^ in bed when I first wake up; having my bath drawn for me at the specified 
temperature, my clothes laid out, & all the rest. Sir Thomas and Lady 
Holland were there & Sir T. drove us about Sussex between meals on Sun- 
day (the idea that one need not necessarily have meals at Hill Place of 
course would not occur. We even faithfully returned there for tea and then 
resumed our wanderings.) 

Ttxlay — which is Sunday — tomorrow, [and] Tuesday I am gracing the 
Anatomical Congress with my presence. Wednesday I am going to Bath 
where I shall stay over Easter. They have some mammal teeth there which 
I must see. Sir Thomas will be there & he is going to drive me about to the 
various geological localities which I want to examine. I am somewhat 
amused at the prospect of having as chauffeur the firmer director of the 
Indian Geological Survey, later Minister of Munitions there during the war 
&. srill I iter Member [Minister?] for Transportation and Natural Resources, 
now head of the Imperial College of Science here in London! He's a most 
decent, genial soul & about as near to being a back-slapper as the English 
ever get. 

The English are delightful people anyway. 1 have made more good 
firiends in a few months here than in four years in New Haven. They are 
neither cold nor reserved except with a reserve which is altogether admira- 
ble and which most Americans very badly need. I do loathe "good mix- 
ei8'*-^hen I think how upset Mother & Dad have been because I could 
not be one. I weep for them! 

I have only encountered one snob — a professor at Oxford. He was posi- 
tively fishy and so annoyed that I did not present excellent letters of intro- 
duction!, 1 which I had bur let him take me or leave me at my face value. 
Half way through my stay he suddenly thawed and became downright affa- 
ble. So much, thought I, for my winning personality! Alas for human van- 
ity! The true cause came out! Dr. Matdiew had arrived and had made flat- 
tering but embarrassing remarks about me in one of his lectures and was 
even so unguarded as to let our intimacy be apparent. Here, as in America, 
Father William is a great man — Whence the honorable professors [sic] sud- 
den thawing — a nasty brute! 

I love France and rather dislike the French. 1 love the English and 
rather dislike England. If only the English lived in France — but then, alas, 
'twould no longer be France. I neither love America (as a whole) nor 
Americans (as a race) but it is my country and unlike yourself I realize that 
I could not long be contented anywhere else. As to Germany, one waits to 
see. At present I feel kindly towards Germany as Baron von Huene, who 
has just left, is a most decent sort and the Neues jahrbuch has just referred 
to me as "der ausgezeichnete Forscher" [the distinguished researcher] — 
how far a little judicious flattery goes! 1 hope the shock of finding that the 
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distinguished research worker is a callow youngster does not mar their Teu- 
tonic placidity. My mae;num opus runs now to some 500 odd ms. pages and 
is practically finished save tor mopping up the odds and ends. Ir'll he out in 
a year or so. I'll also he hringing out a .sinular ponderous tome in America 
next winter, then, thank the lord, I can pass on to pastures fresh. The very 73 



thought of Mesozoic mammals, or mammifeies Mesozoique or even of london 
mesozoische Saugetiere makes me feel a trifle pale around the gills. Tve '^'^ 
belabored the filthy beasts for about four years and I hope to heaven no 
one finds any more during my lifetime — I've studied all there are in the 
world at present and I couldn't hear it if I had to study any more. I'm going 
to dinosaurs or something like that now, or so I hope. 

On April 4th I received a note from Yale hegging me to let rhem know 
by April ist (sic!) whether 1 would he with rhem next year or not, hut I 
shall wait a week or two before answering. 1 shall be, I suppose. I haven't 
the foggiest notion where Lydia will he next winter, or indeed where she is 
now. She has taken a notion to return to America but whether she has 
gone or not I am» humorously enough (if you care (or that sort of humour), 
quite unaware. So it's almost impossible for me to lay any plans. I would be 
delisted indeed if we (you & I) could have a place together in New Haven 
for the winter, but of course I must wait to see what she is going to do. 

i shall be most delighted to see Tante Frangoise and DoiDth6c.^ They'll 
have to wear little cabbages in their buttonholes or wear numbers or some- 
thing. The old memory is a perfect blank — I have progressive amnesia, you 
know and shouldn't know them from Adam, unless they dress differently. I 
hope they won't mind, altho if they're likely to 1 can practise up. "Why of 
course, i d know you anywhere. Those eyes! How could one forget?" But 
rd rather not, if i^s all tltt same to them. They'll know me — ^I'm the 
gloomy looking young man with a pink moustache & hair rather thin on 
top. Perhaps if I grew a beard it would help diem. 

Here's my tentative itinerary — hope it coincides with theirs at some 
pcrfnt— Shall be here nnd there, mostly here, in England until about June 
ISt, then I shall be dashing off to Paris for a fortnight, or probably until 
after the i6rh, then I go to Lyons for a day or two, then Geneva, then 
Basel for a week, then Tiibuigen, about the end of June, for a couple of 
weeks, then the rest of July and .August in Stuttgart, Munich, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Greifswald, then 1 hope and plan to spend a month in southern 
France or in Auvetgne. Then I must once more turn my footsteps home* 
ward and take up the white man's burden at dear old (or at least old) Yale 
once again. I wcmder how chances are for Dad to come over and whether 
my itinerary would amuse him at all. I hope so. Hopwood is going to Paris 
with me — ^I think I shall enjoy him, he's not a bad stick. 

I'm sorry that you're not contented, but who the devil is except a vege- 
table. 1 used to envy animals because they seem not to realize how discon- 
tented they are, but I have been reading animal (especially ape) psychol- 
ogy lately and have come to realize that a contented animal is as rare and 
as little admirable as a contented human being. Vegetables alone have no 

26. Aunt Frances and her dau^tttr Dorothy were Simpson's maternal aunt and 
cousin. 
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discontentment — Chundcr Bosc'^ of India calls himself a scientist and has 
much to say about the emotions of plants hut everyone here considers kid 
Bose as an egregious charlatan and 1 daresay they arc quite right. But of 
course even a vegetable isn't at all contented so that 1 am atraid nothing 

74 really is. You have to know that you are contented, or else you're not, but 

WNDON of couise if you stop to wonder whether you are or not, why you're not, so 
> -1937 ^ Things are really managed very stupidly and I am sure that I 
could do much better, if given a ftee hand with the universe. 

Apes are really very human in mentality and in emotions. They are, of 
course, less intelligent (in quantity, not quality) but the only really strik- 
ing difference is that they have no inhibitions. If they feel like being filthy 
they are, properly. If they want to hit someone, they do, hard. No worry 
about what the neighbors will say or about whether it is proper and fit for 
an ape in their position to do such things. In spite of being imitative they 
follow a leader only because he amuses them or they happen to be going 
his way anyhow — if they decide otherwise, they stick his head in the slop 
barrel & go on about dieir own business. Oh — I*m not peiiecdy convinced 
that all piogRss ftom the apes has been upwaid! 

Be that as it may, it is true I went out & had my tea (with which I con- 
sume pink-fiosted cakes) — 

Tonfir^re 

What'U I do with bouncing Bettee*8 damned [perfume] Mimosa Bruno 
Court? Hop'll take it off my hands (he has a girl or two in the of]&ng) and 
I'll send die money (fifty francs wasn't it?) to Bettina if you will permit. 
Yours — 




20th 

27th 

XXth 

[London, April 20, 1927] 

Dear Old Bean"— 

When I call you a safety valve I wasn't swearing at you, I was only tell' 
ing you, but I did not reckon on your abysmal ignorance, only equaled by 
my own. [I put that last in to make it sound less drastic — of course I really 
know i»actically everything worth knowing & several things not wordi 

37. Jagadis CKunder Bose (1858-1937), luditti botanist, founder and director of 

the Bose Research Institute in Calcutta. He wrote extensively on movement in plants. 

28. A whimsical letter written on the empty spaces and reverse sides of Simpson's 
liandwritten draft of his matnmak manuscript. The letter winds in and around graphs 
and tahles o\ Jat;i. TTic first paragniph refers to an earlier letter (3/27/1927) of Simp- 
son's in which he likens Martha to the governor and safety valve on a steam engine, 
suggesting the role die played in his life, for he was able to confide in her and thus 
blow off steam. 
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knowing — such as the stuff on the other side of these sheers (I can'r find 
any other paper so this'll have to do (the data has all been incorporated in 
typed ms. now))]. Go to the steam-enyinc, thou dullard! Observe the 
safety valvei Ever>' other part is dull black or gray & pulls & grunts & 

sweats, while the gay little safety valve is shiny brass <lk spms <Si whirls 6i 75 

has a hell of a time. Then just to show who's boss it gives a jerk and dieie's ^^P^ 
a nice hissing noise and the whole diing slows down just because it says so. 
So if you can find anything prettier, gayer, & more useful to liken yourself 
to, why liken yourself to it and see how much sleep / lose! 

1 am just de retour from Ba-a-ahth. Everytime an Englishman says rbe 
name of that town he sounds as sheepish as he looks. Before I went I had 
been at the Royal Geo^'raphita! with 3-initials Migeod,'" Esq. — he calls it 
Mee-:boh, but many's the un.suspecting lad who has addrest>ed lum as Mr. 
My Cjod! This Migcod is a quiet dried up tellah that looks as if he might 
have a tairly sticky past tucked away somewhere — week-ends at Brighton 
(where all the beautiful & damned go wiili the not-even-'handsoiite but 
equally-damned) or diat sort of thing — but odierwise neither here nor 
there, as they say in Nigeria. Well, oddly enough Nigeria is to the point, 
for I will say that he knows his Benin as well as die Obi himself does. This 
little prune has tramped right across Africa on the equatcv (& that's a fair 
jaunt, mind you) &. then not yet sufificiently fed up he tramped right back 
on the parallel 5° South, which is even worse. He thinks Lake Tchad is 
the height of civilisation and he's made his tea out of water trom the var- 
ious st)urces ot the Nile. The upper Congo rather bores him, but the Gold 
Coast is amusin' because there's some jolly good snipe-huntin' theyah. He's 
never had any trouble with lions or leopards — ohi of course he's had to kill 
one iKW & dien that came bodiering him, like you would a mosquito — 
but the fellows diat get messed by those vermin go kx)kin' for them, & he 
hasn't lost any lions. Just what he has lost that he goes wandering through 
tropical Africa &. can't wait to get back he doesn't know, himself. Well to 
return to our roast lamb (only usually it's the lamb's paternal grandpapa 
here [and their idea of masting things is to place them in the same nyom 
with an oven tor a minute or two (or to give them a scorchinq look or a 
hot remark)!) to return, I repeat, to our moutons, this playful little tellah 
and 1 went one day to the R.G.S.''' and there I examined some 1 5th- 16th- 
17th Century maps & on diem were laid out cities, only instead of a lot of 
crisscross lines & some black blobs, as on our own silly efforts, diese old 
boys always drew the city as it would k>ok to a one-eyed crow flying south 
of town at an elevation of 1,362 feet g'A inches. 

Well (well & er are my favorite interjections, but 1 prefer well, it is more 
liquid) well, when I got to Baath (quoting Dickens this time, the first was 
approximately original) when I got there 1 climbed Becchen Clilf and there 

29. Frederick William Hu^h Mij^coJ (1872-1952). culoni.il civil >crv;int in what 
was formerly the Gold Coast (today Ghana); he participated in various Ah'ican expe- 
ditions, including two across the waist of the continent. In the 1930$ he was the leader 
of several expedition-^ for the British Museum to excavate dinosaurs in East Africa. 

30. The Royal Geographical Society, founded in London in 1830, encouraged and 
often sponsoied reseaich rehting to the Bridah Empire and global exploration, eqie* 
dally oif the poles. 
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was Bath,^' looking absolutely & in every last blasted detail like a city on 
one of rbose jolly old maps! Perfect! So I sat there for about three hours &. 
was hiirly happy, & then went &. drank two pints ( = one quart, as ycm won't 
remember) of Somerset cider (not this dishwater fresh cider either) and went 

76 to a street carnival and dashed about singing the Frothblower's anthem with 

wwDON a beggar on one side &. a young lady (we will call her so) on the other and 
'^'^ was fairly happy again* which was pretty good for one day, I think. 

Well (again) well, I wrote a vase sequence entitled *'Beechen QifF" 
which started out with a sonnet on Bath as seen from tlw Cliff & went on 
with a ballade about Beau Nash, some Alexandrines about the Bathonian 
idea of town-planning (to which we shall return anon) dashed thru a silly 
interlude about the discovery of the springs, &. finished up with a song 
about Pulteney Bridge, which is the nicest thing in Bath except the view 
from Beechcn Cliff. 

1 got depressed one day (as we creative geniuses do, as you know) &. 
gently dropped '^Beechen CAiS" into the turbid Avon, whence it was prob- 
ably fished by some water rat in Bristol & put to no good purpose. Chaiac' 
teristically enou^ the only part which memory has salvaged is the silly 
interlude which immortaliies (sic!) the accepted legend of the discovery of 
the waters. It here follows, so you may leaf over & b^in where next the 
prose resumes: 

PRINCE BLADUD 

Prince Bladud, he 

Had leprosy 
About nine hundred years b.c. 

His fether great 

Was heard to state 
He*d have Co give the prince the gate. 

His money spent, 

The poor prince went 
From bad to worse, and not content 

To starve and die 

He tfaot he*d try 
The post of keeper of the sty. 

Prince Bladud, he 

Gave leprosy 
(Misplaced generosity) 

To all his swine — 

Had they been mine 
I shouldn't have thought Blad so fine 

31. Bath, in southwestern Engbnd, in the Avon river valley. Legend has it that 
the city was foutKied by Prince Bladud, son of an ancfent Briti^ king, who niflfeied 

from leprosy and went into exile in the region. He became a swineherd near Bath, and 
before long his piqs became infected with his affliction. One day, passing a steaming 
swamp, the pigs leapt in and were cured of their leprosy, so the Prince jumped in and 
he too was cured. Bladud returned to his father's court and became king, and in 863 
B.C. established his court in Bath. Here King Bladud fiatheied King Lear. 
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They found one day 

Along their way 
A place wliere steaming waters play 

And where they flow 

The ground is low, 
Black mud abounds & rushes grow. 

O lovely mire! 

O heart's desire! 
It'set the suilline soul on lire! 

They wallowed thru, 

The prince did too — 
Those waters fixed them good as new! 

Prince Bladud, he 

And leprosy 
At last had parted conipaiiy. 

The ble^ed spring 

Whose praise I sing 
Had made him fit tt> be a king. 

Which is ever>' word of it as true as most of the things we were taught in 
school, & much more amusing. Well (I shall llsc this appn^priatc interjec- 
tion as olten as 1 please, so be resigned) well, the Romans came along and 
settled down for ciica (as we say in Rome, & it doesn't mean a circus) for 
ciica 400 years and built themselves a bathing establishment of utmost lux- 
ury — almost as luxurious as the average bathing establi^miait of a city 
Y.M.C.A. in the dear old Bcknighted [sic] States — which one can still go 
for to see and to admire. And then the Saxons or somebody equally vulgar 
& rough &. interesting came along &. pitched the Romans out by the seat 
of their, well, togas, &. busted things up just to see the splash and the place 
was a marsh, occupied only by teals &. other critters. Then the Normans 
came along & made a city of Bath once more (Edgar was crowned there — 
oh, but my dates are mixed, I think probably Edgar was late pre-Norman — 
anyway he was crowned there, or perhaps it was someone else of tlie same 
name) but the city wagged along and got itself a Bishop & did fairly well in 
a puttering sort of way until the eighteenth century when Beau Nash & his 
boy firicnds ripped e\'crything to pieces again & rebuilt it as it is today (for I 
don't know where you'll find another city as nearly true to period — all 
i8th century, except the Abbey, which is i6th). Then in the iQth century 
they began grubbing about &, found the old Roman baths which had been 
buried 6l forgotten, and so wags the world along. The Pump Room, which 
was built for the benefit of suffering humanity, is chiefly devoted to thes 
dansants, real Charleston orgies which remind one diat the waters are 
good ht St. Vitus* dance, & die Assembly Rooms, where Nash arrayed the 
most brilliant balk in Europe, are devoted to the art the Kinema. Gouty 
old gentlemen are wheeled about in chairs and ungouty young females are, 
on the contrary', wheeled about in ciiaics, & one pays twc^ience, please, to 
enter the Institution Gardens. 
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It's foirly amusing how antiquities are entwined, like chinese boxes 
which have smaller &. smaller boxes inside as you go on opening. There 
are stones which were laid down along the shores of a Jurassic ocean 
(which is some time ago, 1 may add) and were later used by the Romans. 

78 Then the Normans used some of the Roman blocks, &. the i6th century 

UNDON inds used them again & now, like as not, someone has sneaked off with one 
3 -i9>7 Of used then to prop up the chicken house! To what period must we 
antiquarians assign such a stone? But then, how old is Ann? The answer, I 
believe, is as old as she looks, & the stones look very old indeed, so the 
bad old North Wind gave Benny back his Baa'lamb and, now, my little 
dears. Uncle Wiggly must kiss you all good night. Smack! There! Good- 
night all! 

Ha! Ha! Ha! 1 bet I fooled you, tor the letter isn't really more than 
about '/a (one half or fifty percent) done. 1 can tell, because it is still fifty 
minutes until dinner time, which means that we will have dituier in, 
roughly, one hour and a quartor. To return to Badi, (fooled you there, too, 
but you shan't get out cf it until you're as bored with it as I was before I got 
out of it.) It's [sic] chief charm, from Beechen Qiff, is its r^larity, & it^s 
[sic] chief drawback, when you are in it, is its regularity. Some one with 
addled brains (if any) sat down and designed a house with a Doric ground 
floor, Ionic first floor (for they count floors here as they do in France) and 
(Jonnrhian rop floor. Inventive L;cnius could go no farther, so they 
repeated it ad infinitum, in circles (as the famous circus) in crescents (of 
which there are about hi teen, each worse than the last) and in straight 
lines all over the diop* 

"Here at least 
England, so shy ot order, sets a feast 
Of gracious symmetry ..." 

— So warbles the sappy poet (not me!). 'Steeth! 'Sbones! 'SMusculus 
ishio-pubi-femoralis! "Gracious symmetn,'." Tliey make one perfectly nau- 
seating facade, repeat it a thousand times, &. then vomit alx>ut "gracious 
symmetr>'"! They also call it "city planning." And the same sheep-like 
dunderkopfs howl like Spink's lesser hyaena in the throes of a severe belly- 
ache when some enteiprising modem builder throws up a row of red-brick 
cottages, all alike! If that's gracious symmetry so's your maternal great' 
aunt's soForal gteat-nephew, and he ain't. If that's symmetry (piling three 
Greek orders one on tc^p the other & then repeating them like telegraph 
poles flying past the 20th century limited) they should tow it out to sea 
with the Albert Memorial'" tied round its neck (good riddance that too) 
and sink it off the coast of Conmiandel, except the Coromandelians would 
probably declare war, &. quite right tiX). 

They do the same thing all over the place. Sometimes it's all right, <St 
usually they have sense enough to be ashamed when it isn't. Regent Street 

32. The Alberc Memi^rial. huilr rn Alherr (1819-1861), German-bom prince 
conM)rt to Queen Victoria, in Kenbingiun Gardens, London. Completed in 1876, the 
Gothic structure consists of a statue of the prince seated under an ebbotately cculp' 
cured canopy. 
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is that way, or soon will he, & it looks ver>' well indeed. "Oh! But this ter* 
rihle Yankee! Sometimes he damns it & sometimes he praises it and how 
are we to please him even it we wanted to which we'll tell the cockeyed 
world we don't." 

We will now take some short excursions out of Bath with Sir Thomas & 79 
Lady Holland, as announced in our last. First we went to Murdecombe (or 
somediing like that. IVe never seen it written, but it's pronounced die way 
die French would Meudecoume, so its [sic] probably Murdecombe) where 
there's a really precious little unconformity of the lower Oolite on the 
Mountain Limestone — the latter having been upturned in the Permian 61 
peneplaned, or very nearly, in the Triassic.'* Also to Holwell, near Nun- 
ney, which is near Fromc (which rhymes with "room" of course) whence 
came the little beasts I went to Bath to study. (I know it sounds as it I went 
there to drink the local beverages and vituperate the architecture, but 1 
really went to work, & actually did so, a little). Also to Glastonbury, 
where diey used to have an abbey — ^you can see where it was, 61 very 
nicely trimmed the grass is, too. One goes thru the Vde of Avalon, chiefly 
remarkable for a brick hctotf — ^Avalon Bricks" — and its perquisites, piles 
<rf red bricks just the color of adult Britons, several smoke stacks, dead 
grass, &. a lovely stink. Those unchristian souls who don't believe that 
there faerie rale about [King| Arthur being taken away in a motor launch 
to return at the end ot the last quarter with the score 6-0 against the 
Knights and only one minute to play — those candy-snatchers say that 
Arthur is buried at Glastonbury. The spot was marked by a delapidated 
[sic] white cow chewing her cud (she dbes it feirly well, although an expert 
might criticize her comer work — die lifts her shoulders a bit just at the 
critical moment when the reguigitated titbit is shifted from the left buccal 
cavity to the right — but there, 1 mustn't talk shop) and if she hasn't moved 
she still marks the spot. I suspect an unfeeling paleontologist might find 
the bones of the ci iw's husband beneath that sod, rather clian of that Pen- 
dragon whose wite became a nun after she was too old to enjoy her little 
escapades any more. But dear! dear! just see how suspicious I've become 
ever since an Englishman laughed loudly at one of my jokes even betore I 
explained it and a Scotsman gave a girl ten bob on an eight bob dinner bill 
& didn't wait for change. Next I'll be thinkii^ no Eail ever lived in Earl's 
Court or that no Parson would ever look at Fuson's Green or diat no hide 
is to be seen in Hyde Park— and that, at least, is a lie. 

Well, we're back in Badi (don't squirm! I'm saving you the trouble of 
ever having to go there, or wanting to). On Sunday I took a middling long 
walk. (I have a classification lor taxonomic] system of walks — up to five 
miles = a short walk; five to ten = a middling walk; ten to tifteen = a 
middling long walk; over fifteen = a long walk). This was about fourteen 
and [Now we'll have to turn over and use the blank spaces on the other 

33. Simpson is describing a geologic .structure comprising a marine limestone of 
Carboniferous age that was uplifted in the Permian aye and eroded more or less flat 
("peneplaned") during the subsequent geologic age, the Triassic, and then another 
marine limestone, die lower OoUte, was deposited during the next geologic epodi, die 
Juiassic. 
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sides. I hope you can find your way — ] Don't start Volume Tu<> vet! was 
most enjoyable. It led up to Lynconibe hill, thru L. vale, up Entry Hill 
(thru fields) to Combe Downe (typically enough you have to climb for all 
you are worth to come up to Combe Downe) then by highways &. byways, 

80 fields & ditches, past young couples doing things they didn't ought 6;. older 

LONDON couples not but wishing, past dogs chasing sheep and boys chasing dogs 
''^^ and bulb chasing boys & men chasing bulk and sheep chasing men — past 
little gids crying & little boys bathing au natutel in streams just large 
enou^ to moisten them if they lay down in them one at a time, past coun- 
try taverns— slipsi again, not past them — past old men in Piorse'drawn] 
rigs & young men on motorbikes, and past a good many other things 
besides, thru Midtord & Hinton Charterhouse, & Wellow and Combe Hay 
and English Combe and I don't kncnv where else besides, to return to Bath 
with wild violets in my buttonhole &. banks of primroses in my memory. 
Then tea (to which I am by now passionately addicted) and then a good 
long walk in the Park, far a change. There little children feeding the fish 
(oh! you nasty, nasty thing they were feeding them cracker crumbs which 
their mummies had bfoufi^t far the purpose in litde paper bags — [most of 
die bags were white but I saw three yellow ones & I think I got a glimpse of 
a pink one, but it was gone when 1 got there, altho I ran as fast as I 
could]). They have a Yucca [plant] there — Alas! I tried to feel homesick 
for the ureat open spaces, but the climate had had its baneful effect on the 
yucca *Si. had in.iJe it a lush green thing, not spiky in the least and I ct)uld 
only wish ruefully that it had been tiii5 one 1 sat upon that time in lexas — 
but never mind! 

Welt, all things must end, & so will my trip to Bath, give it time, so, 
even, will this letter, improbable as that may seem. But fiist we must 
return to London. The obliging policemen ( — they are obliging, as every' 
one says, &give you a detailed & civil answer to any question, the catch, 

for of course there is a catch, being that the directions they give you are 
almost invariably wrong; I have been late to dinner parties three times on 
that account, &. once — but that, too, is another stors', two other stories in 
factl well, the obliging policeman told me that if 1 stayed on that there 
platform & todc a train at 2:06 1 would be in Baddington (which is in Lcm' 
don, dear reader) at 4:07. 1 did as bidden. I was reading Kingsley*s Water 
Babies, which is the most fiscinating & most caustic satire on my chosen 
science ever written, &. it was only by luck that I noticed the wrongness of 
things before 1 reached Scotland (which is not in London, dear reader, 
aitho all the Scots with brains are). After taking three other trains ( 1 have 
quite a good collection now) 1 reached Paddington at approximately ten 
o'clock — & lucky, too. II Here intermission for dinner. You are com- 
pletely had, this time, you thot that that dinner would put an end to this 
nonsense, but it hasn't, you see. 

And here I found a very flattering series of letters, neatly divisible into 
two (2, II) one half urging me to signify immeduttdy that I would come to 
%le, die other half urging me in anguished tones to come to the American 
Museum. Father William (that eminent paleontologist W. D. Matthew, 
Ph.D., Sc.D. , F.R.S., etc, etc.) has been hinting for two years that he 
was going to get me some day and when we parted at Oxford not long since 
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he seemed to feel that the day was at hand, there it is. Rut I haven't the 
slightest idea which I'll do. "How happy I could he with either," etc. So I 
suppose I'll find out which will pay the nn)st or promise the most (tor bt)th 
keep their promises) tor the tuture, 6i then choose whichever one I ruddy 
well please. You see how it goes to my head. Next week they'll both tell me 
diat they've changed their minds & Til get neither to the greatest Natural 
History Museum in the world iK>r to one of the greatest universities but 
will end up woiking in some 'dobe town in the soudiwest which, such is 
the spirit of restless youth, I should like quite as well.^ I have only three 
reasons for going on with paleontology &. none of them are noble. The first 
& predominant one is that I'm so built. I like it. I am curious in a super- 
apish way. I like tinding our things. TTiar (rell it not in Gath) is all that 
the "noble self-sacrificing devotion to truth" of 99 **/ioo % of all scientists 
amounts to — simple curiosity. That is the spirit in which nearly all pro- 
ductive scientific research is carried on. Some scientists admit it (most do 
in their hearts) & claim that it is rather noble after all, but is it? I, for one, 
am not at all sure. The second reason is laziness. One has to live, after all, 
scientific research is not work at all but merely fim, although a bit sub' 
dued, I grant, & dSm a livir^ for practically no labor whatever. The third 
is vanity. By a peculiar stroke of luck (this is not modest, it has been luck) 
I have risen to a certain modest eminence very quickly and I meet on a 
common level men who would always remain my betters if I were in busi- 
ness or anything like that. 1 have a very good chance of becoming an emi- 
nent scientist — if I go into anything else chances are strongly against my 
having another such run of luck or ot becoming eminent — so when I'm 
frank 1 know it's only curiosity, laziness, and vanity 6t I feel as if I'd be 
doing the decent thing to chuck it and go to work. 

The fundamental trouble is that science is so beastly unsatisfying, as I 
may have intimated to you before, but haven't to anyone else. Beastly little 
grubbing after something called truth, whatever that may mean, picking up 
little bits &. fragments &. glorying in them like a child, and the most the 
biggest of them know (thank God I've learned it soon and need not waste 
time if I wishn't) is that what little they do know mostly isn't tnie and what 
is true isn't ver\' important, at least not in compari.son with what isn't 
known and isn't knowablc. The scientists are such a hopeless lot. They run 
yapping after theories like a lot of little puppies and believe anything they 
themselves say if they say it three times. I know about three who don't. I 
might, I very much hope I would, be a fourth & that mi^t be worth 
while, but after all — [Don't supply this 

SEE VOLUME TWO 

VOLUME TWO 
(Don't read until you've read both sides of volume one.) — 
ammunition to the enemy. Scientists aren't one tenth, nor oi\c hundredth 
of one percent as silly as the asinine theory-hawkii^ bdiiddlists who attack 
them]. 

What else is there which touches basic things — only art & religion I 

34. Ironically, Simpson did end his career in Tucson, Arizona, which fiom one 
point of view might be seen as "some 'd(d)e town in the soudiwest." 



think. To be an artist you have to be not merely a lover of beauty — I hope 
I am that — but also to be able to produce it, and I haven't faith that I 
could do that, (by |sic| art of course 1 mean literature and so on as well as 
merely sculpture and plane-embellishing!). Besides, little as I know about 

82 art, I know that for me it would be vastly less satisfying than science for 

CONDON (please keep your seat) science progresses, it does find out new things that 
were absolutely never known before. Art does not progress and can*t 
There's not one fine thing or beautifiil thing too many in the world & too 
many can never be produced, but after all, people produced things six 
thousand years ago which to our eyes (to mine at least) are as beautiful as 
any which are produced today or ever will be. Beauty, relative as it is, &. 
personal as it is, is stationary & cannot be expanded. Scientific knowledge 
can be & is expanded. That is what I mean by art beuig (always tn>in my 
own personal pdint of view, in ordering my own life) — being impossible of 
progress. When I hnd *Sc describe a new pantothcre I am making a positive 
&. permanent advance over all that the human race ever knew before, &. 
that is afine thing, even tho it be inconsequential & futile, as fine things 
so often are. 

Religion is equally hopeless, or more so. To live a life, as not too many 
people realize, one must live a life. I have a religion (so has ev^Tone). I 

have a god or God (as you will) — so have most people. But even apart 
from the ver>' real material Jittkulties, I can't live on so simple a fact as 
that. 1 don't criticise those who can, but simply confess that 1 can't. 1 have 
to get on with things. And my spirit is absolutely wrong tor a professional 
religion-monger. I despise theologists, i wouldn't for the world make a 
deliberate attempt to modify anyone else's religious views. 

What's left? Why, only doing somed^ing diat doesn't drag die mind 
about at all, not spurring on thru the ranks of the mind & the soul but 
running on thru life with as much simple enjoyment as possible in a land 
which a|)peak (and none I have ever known has as much continued appeal 
as the southwest of the United States). Which is a lovely lot of bosh, for of 
course curiosity, laziness, & vanity will win as they have since the world 
began. 

How's that tor a letter going serious on one? It must be the dinner — an 
Earl's Court boarding house dinner would induce serious heart-burnings 
about the inner (not to say gastroncmiic) meaning of diiings in a tailor's 
dummy, or even in a Utah ccmgressman. 

The longer I am over here the better I like it, and die more American I 
become. Americans are the worst buncum-artists, stump orators, mob* 
formers, theory- mongers and general damfools Isicl in the world. But 
they're better men than any of them, Gunga Din. TTiey'rc even better, by 
and large, than the English, which is the highest possible praise. TTie 
English are a lot of damfools too, 61 they're like to wreck their country — 
the chief difference being that we are large and still underpopulated and so 

35. Recall Rudyard Kipling's lines: 

Though I've belted you an' flayed you, 
By die liviiig Gawd diat made you, 
You'te a better man dian I am, Gunga Din. 
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can stand an immense amount of lack of common sense, but England 
can't. And now a very large minority in England are firm advocates of the 
theor\' that those that don't work should he kept alive hy those who do, 
those who have nothing should have sonietiiing given ro them & those 

84 who have things should have to give them. They actually pay people for 

toNixm not working (that is exactly what it comes to) already, & more & more is 
being demanded. I don*t mean people who have a foftune and don't 
wotk — their capital, accumulated by themselves or by dieir ancestors, 
works, which is even better for the nation — but people who have nothing 
& do nothing, demand that they should be given to freely, & are getting it 
too. Not even war can wreck a nation as quickly as that idea, &. England is 
actually tottering. Which is bosh, too, of course except that it is fairly true. 

'Steeth, I mil keep gcrtinq serious. If this goes on I must stop, which 
would be a great pity. By the way, read Mother as much of this letter as is, 
in your mature judgment, fit for young ears, as I haven't written her for a 
couple of weeks & all the news is here (really) if you plough thru & pick 
it out. 

Your artistic soul would like this room, by the way. It contains what was 
a piano — evcr>' newcomer plays (euphemistic for "tries to play") one chord 
on it — a miscellany of ch.iirs, one fairly comfortable, none attractive, a 
serviceable &. fairly unobjectionable table or two — an open coal fireplace 
(only source ot heat). The pictures are very fascinating. My favorite is an 
eighteenth centur>' colored engraving of a very plump ripe young lady lean- 
ing coyly on a balcony, her bosom artfully & temptingly concealed yet not 
concealed, & this chaste motto below: 

Had 1 a heart to falsehood tram'd 
1 could not injure you 
For though your lips no promise claim'd 
Your charms would keep me true. 

Which again may pass for a great, great truth. "How much one learns in 
this wide world" sighed little Agatha as her aunt Hetty lifted her into her 
carriage at the end of a most instructive stroll through the Zoological Gar- 
dens (the same, my little dears, as is called die Zoo by bad litde children 
who, I am sure, are not in die least like you, my litde (kaxs.) But Rupert, 
who will come to no good end, moely stuck his finger in his nurse's eye 
and went off on a binge on ginger beer (which his mama had told him was 
strictly non-alcoholic, with more good intent ion than strict truth, for as a 
matter of fact ginger beer is approximately as alcoholic as good malt & hop 
beer which bad gentlemen swill in the inns — and now you know how 
superior dear old England is to la belle France where they give little chil- 
dren light wines [notably less alcoholic than ginger beerl but [here is the 
sin, my little dears] admit in their wicked way that they are giving their 
children a beverage which, in much larger quantities, woukl intoxicate 
tliem. And so would candy, my little dears, but don't tell aunt Agatha [sic] 
that I told you that). And now you may all go out & play & don't get your 
iiesh pinner [Ang. — ^*pinafores"] dirty. 

— SELAH— 
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May 22, 1927 
— MCMXXVII— 
•LONDlNIUM• 
MaCh^reM^l:e: 

Ere long I shall have departed from London, and the place hereof shall 
know me no more (ibr a while). Otherwise said "O! to be out of England 
now that Spring is heiel" We had a warm day last week and ever since 
people have been arguii»g whether that was this year's summer or whether 
it was left over from last year, — ^But I'm afraid that's a stock jdce. 

Another, of which I am very proud and which I have memorized in 
order to dazzle the less fortunate with my intimate knowledge of London 
geography is about the taxi driver who told his mare that he was stopped in 
Piccadilly Circus by an American young lady who asked to be driven to 
Swan & Edgar's "And w'at did yer do?" asked the mate. "W'y, I took 'er, o' 
course. Now, as we was pahsstng the Halbert Memorial . . . '* — The joke 
(I hasten to explain) beixtg that Swan & Ed^iar's is m Piccadilly Circus & 
that the Albert Memorial u in South Kensington several miles away. 

I really do know London like a book, the best pror f Seing that I am 
leaving at the earliest opportunity. Friday, May 27th, i leave D. V. & W. P. 
or nor. Arthur Tindall Hopwood. B.A.. M.Sc, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S.'^' 
and 1 are taking the night train for that sink of fleshly iniquity, Paris, or, as 
it is bcrrcr known, LUTETIA PARISIENSIS,^' or .something like that. 
He's going to stay just long enough to visit all the music halls & low resorts 
61 to try all the French intoxicants (as well as to study the PROBOSCI- 
DBA FOSSILES^ in the Calorie d*Anatomie Compart du Jaidin des 
Plantes) and then he re^parts for Londres & I for Lyon & points east & 
north. Just think! A week from today I shall be drinking vermouth (dry) 
on die pavements of Paris! Joy! Joy! Like most things English, London is a 
dear old place & one likes to know it's there, but one can take it or leave 
it, preferably the latter. 

I've just been at EBORACUM, which the modern savages call YORK, 
and a ver>' pleasant place it is. 1 asked a taxi driver there to take me to the 
YORKSHIRE MUSEUM and he gave the lie to my poor joke, given 
above, by retusmg »Sl pointmg out that 1 was within a few steps of that 
femous institution. I arrived there at tea time, & so, bien entendu, had to 
inhale three cups of tea & iimumerable bisquits (which is English for 
crackers — sweet ones in this case) in the company of the curator DR. 
WALTER E. COLLINGE^' and his bevy of handsome female assistants 

36. Hupwuod's hunoRi, including a master of science degree and membership as a 
Felknw in the Linnean Society, die Geological Society, and die Zoological SodeCy. 

37. Roman name for the island in the Seine River — the !le de la Citf — where die 
priniiri\ c tribe, the Parisi, 6rst settled. 

3b. 1 iopwood's research included proboscidean fossils on display in the galleiy of 
comparative anatomy in the Botanical Gaidens in Baris as well as diose at his home 
institution, the British Museum, in London. 

39. Walter E. ColUnge (d. 1947) ut the Yorkshire Museum was an invertebrate 
zoologist whose qjeciaky was insects and molluscs. 



before I was allowed to do any work. They only had one specimen of inter' 
est to me and I finished it that same afternoon & then went off to explore 
&. investigate a legend I had heard that York old ale is especially good for 
adenoids, rickets, or what have you. Quite true. After absorbing seven- 

86 and-six-worth ( — rather stiff, over $ i . 75) of as good a dinner as exists I 

lONDON wandered about beneath a flaming red sky until dark, litatt morning (after 
a luxurious biealdiaec of porridge, kidneys, eggs, bacotk, toast & manna' 
lade, & tea — so English, you know — in bed at my very superior old hotel) 
I explored the cathedral in & out, up (to the top of the lantern tower) & 
down (into the crypt) . The view from the top is magnifique, as we used to 
say when I was a haggis-hunter in Caledonia, — one sees the whole city 
and most of central Yorkshire. The building is not equal to most of the 
French cathedrals but is fascinating, quand menie as the cycIopean pigmies 
of Mombasaland are wont to exclaim over their samoans-on roast. Tl^iere's 
a most amusing — or do 1 mean amazing? — arch (the central one ot the 
main front) sculptured with most enticing little nude ladies — Vm sure the 
church waxed so iat because everyone who entered had grave mental 
venialities to confess. They all represent Eve, so of course ifs aU right, but 
I have my doubts as to the celibacy of the sculptor. Some of the glass is 
exquis (a w^rd I picked up while studying with the Chief Sauce of the 
Krim Tartar) altho mostly later than the period I admire most — XII & 
XI 11 centuries which produced the glass of the Sainte Chapelle, much of 
that of Notre Dame de Paris & most of that ot N. D. of Chartres. The 
most famous, & (strangely) most beautiful is the Five Sisters window. It is 
a glowing silver, tlecked with spots of color. Idolator, as I am, ot the win- 
dows of the French churches mentioned, widi dieir harmcxitous blending 
of the most violent colois, I would never have believed that a window so 
nearly colorless as the five sisters could be so ravishingly beautiful. 

After beer and skittles (only unfortunately I have learned that skittles 
are, or is, something to do 61 not something to eat as I had always sup- 
posed & as it should be) on a balcony overhanging the well named great 
gray green greasy Ouse (called "ooze") 1 went (Uit &. walked all the way 
around the city wall — for York retains its mediaeval fortifications almost in 
their pristine state."*^' 1 felt most middle-aged (historically, not personally) 
altho I was disappointed to find that die head of a disobedient Duke of 
York which used to hang above one of the gates has been taken down long 
since. If it had only been left there it would have revealed to the fitultlessly 
logical archaeologists of die year 5000 after Lenin that the Yorkshiremen of 
our aera were head-hunters who derived all the elements of their culture 
from infrequent intercourse with Papua. For that is the way archaeologists 
work, you know, in unraveling the history of the most extreme past. And 
they would have measured the D. of Y.'s skull & decided that is was that of 
a dolichocephalic negroid, proving that the hushmen came from 
England — evidence exactly as strong has in sober reahty been used to 
"prove" diat die bushmen came from France, a view now widely 

40. Skittles IS an early English precursor to nine pins bowling. "Great grey green 
greasy" comes from KipliniBj^ description of the Limpopo river; the Yodcihlie Ouse runs 
thrcxtgh York and later empties into the Humber and theivce the North Sea. 
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accepted.** However, I must not begin to iq>biaid my fellow seekeis after 

what they are pleased to call truth. 

I've about decided to go toN.Y. when I return, if Lydia is agreeable. Dr. 
Matthew is going to Berkeley, as I think I told you. If I do I shall have the 

resonant title of ASSISTANT CURATOR OF VERTEBRATE 87 

PALEONTOLOGY IN THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY — with the salary, tor the nrst year, ot $33.33 'A per letter ot my 
ofiBcial title. "Further increase in salary & position to be the reward of 

I'm shipping off a birdiday piesent to Matdie. Please give it to her, widi 
a chaste fratonal salute on the brow, on June 22nd — ^if diat is her bidh' 
day. It's the most useless thing I could find — an alabaster unguent vase, 
Egyptian of the Ptolemaic Epoch — and was used by a lady of the time of 

Cleopatra to conceal the smell of Egyptian femininity by the method of 
the greater evil. The whorl about the top is unique — not being known on 
any but this and four (I believe) other vases of the same lot — there is none 
like it in the British Museum. I hope it arrives safely — I got it from a little 
buried shop far from the dealer's district which only a few of us real con- 
noisseun know. The Metropolitan Museum sometimes buys thru him but 
he's unknown to die vulgar a>llector. My better genius Sherbom sent me 
there (with a tetter of introduction, for he (the dealer) doesn't like 
strangers!) — E\ crything he has is genuine & inexpensive as things go. 

1 also enclose a Roman coin from my collection. It's not dear enough 
for a formal series but the patina is very fine &. may please whoever of you 
is successful in retaining it. 

Work has lately absorbed me and, altho I am not sleeping well, I have 
only had one evening out in two weeks — Hopwood <Si. I went to see the 
Terror, a delightful idyl with two murders on stage & several off, which we 
followed by a lobster apiece & a bottle of claiet — ^strangely enough, I did 
sleq> well that nig^t! 

Your accomplished and devoted 

homme du monde, 
GEORCiUS VI, otherwise 

I'll be in Paree do Am. Exp. jusq'au 12"* ou 15"* Juin after that my next 
address will have id be at Baron von Huene's, yi/hsxc I'll be until about July 
5 perhaps — do Prof. Dr. E v. Huenet,] 

GeoL'Pklaontol. Institutd. 

Uni versitat Tiibingen , 
Wiirttemberg, Germany 

41 . Dolichocephalic refers to a \ ertically elongMe oval-shaped head, a key attrib' 
ute ot the "racially superior" Aryan as claimed liy late nineteenth' and early twentieth' 
centuiy «ocial antfaioqpologiscs oif the Gobineau Khool. 
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LONDINIUM 
May 22, 1927 

88 Dearest Dad— 

ifNooN This b a true led'lecter Sunday as it's the fim on which I lunrew^ 
letten to two membecs of the femily — one usually exhausts mel I hope 
(hey are passed around, as Vm afraid it's not been to you for some time. I 

have several letters and other things from you to acknowledge — ^two $5 
bilk for which I think I did thank you, altho I do so now, most sincerely, 
in any event, also a lurid clipping from some Hearst paper about Gidley's 
Florida skull and a Lit. Dig. with absttact of Gregor>''s article.''^ 

Gidley's hnd is the same one he exhibited at New Haven at Christmas, 
1925. I have examined it several times. The "scientific" reconstruction of 
the newspaper is absolutely ridiculous. Any photograph of a modern Flor- 
ida indian would be a good 'S»a>nstnicti<»k'* — ^tt is thoroughly modem in 
type (altho undoubtedly old), — ^nothing of the cave'man about it. Greg' 
ory's article is, of course, about the beasts which he & I described together. 

My magnum opus progresses famously. The manuscript ts completed — 
just 450 sheets of typescript. It's name changes daily, almost. The Keeper 
[i.e., curator] now wants to call it "Descriptive Catalogue of European 
Mesozoic Mammalia, based chiefly on the Collections in the British 
Museum." 1 object, politely but strenuously, as I don't like that title, but 
that's what it will probably be. It's now being edited — two die-hard british- 
ers are going thru ruthlessly eradicating all Americanisms. If there's any- 
thing puts the wind up your average red'frured Briton ifs an Americanian 
intruding inelf into what diey fondly imagine is dietr language, and as diis 
is an official publication of the government, or a branch of it, out they 
must come! 1 find some of my most innocent phrases are vile barbarisms to 
them. I'm afraid that when my American colleagues read some passages 
they will think that 1 have deserted the tongue of m>' fathers. I am happy 
to say, however, that the editing consists only of slight verbal changes and 
that only on due consultation with me, so that 1 am allowed to say exactly 
what I please even when, as it does in places, it absolutely refutes what 
English scientists have been repeating parrot'like for generations. 

I've just received some reprints of a paper in the aimals of the Carnegie 
Museum. I had no oj^rtunity to revise it in proof & it seems to me a bit 
awkward in places as a result, but the facts are there. It upsets tlie apple- 
cart of some people too, for North American Oligocene edentates are not 
supposed to exist & it's been proven that they cannot exist, so that the fact 
that one does will not be palatable!'*' I enclose a copy. Matthew was rather 
upset about it, when 1 told him, &. rather declined to believe me (scientists 

42. LiteraTT, Digest, hiiindf J in iSgo and conrinueJ until U)-^H, dealt with ClUTCnC 
attairs and personalities in the news; it was later absorbed by I'mu- v.hM^.izme. 

43. The Carnegie MtMemn of Natural History in Pittsburgh, t n i in 1896. had 
a parriciilariv tjcxx! dinosaur collection. In 1927 Simpson piibli».luvl in rheir annals a 
description of a previously unknown extinct thirty-hve-million-year-old anteaterhke 
mammal. Almost a decade earlier Matthew had published on somewhat younger mam' 
mals, including imieacer relatives. 
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never believe each other, you know) but I think the details in my paper 
must convince him. 

Matthew's a deserter anyway. He's leaving the American Museum to go 
to Berkeley. It s very probable that I shall go to the Am. Mus. to help rein- 
force the sagging department (altho, of course, at the bottom not the 
ti^!) — ^they have u^ged me to do so as IVe said before, I diink, & have 
about decided to accept. Salary for tkext year would only be $2500 — ^which 
is what I would get at Yale 61 barely enough to live on with a wife & two 
ravenous & destructive of&pring — but in many ways the place would offer 
laigM' OE^xntunities both present & future. It is especially attractive in one 
way — it would put me in the field, either in America or elsewhere, for sev' 
eral months ever>' year, if I wished (as of course 1 do). As I think I told 
you, I'm mildly disgruntled because Yale wasn't able to otter mc a teaching 
& research post, altho they offer me as much money for research akme. 
Still when you don't get exactly what you want there's a temptation not to 
take what diey will give — when you can get as good or better a place 
elsev^ierel 

I'm leaving London soon — ^noct Friday, May 27tli, if I can get away. Pll 
have to come back here for a fortnight or two at the end of the summer, 
however, to go over pioofe, plates, & clear up a few bits of work I haven't 

time for now. At present I am mostly supervisit\g the photographing of my 
specimens for the plates — a tedious job. I'ln also studying the cynodont 
reptiles, the gn)up from which the inaiiunals were derived, as I ht^pe to 
publish on the origin ot mammals tik their early history when I can hnd 
time. I've just read proof of a very brief article on a cynodont which I'm 
publidiing here in the English journal 'VVnnals & Magazine of Natural His« 
tocy.'* rU setul you a reprint when it*s out, in a mondi or so. 

I am still hopiitg that you may decide tt) come over for a time. Of course 
it may not be worth trouble & expense to come for so short a stay, but it 
certainly would be fine if you could. We haven't really had any time 
together for years now, — I still kxik back on our excursions in the moun- 
tains with pangs of homesickness. My life seems to have changed as sud- 
denly and completely that I have lost all grasp on the old life. I seem to 
myself to be an entirely new person! 

It is less than two years since I published my first paper and yet it seems 
to me as if I had always been an accepted paleontologist. In a way that is 
the temptation & the great weakiMss of going to Yale again — a tendency 
to rest on the few laurels won. Ounbar urged me to come because I'm 
already accepted &. successful there, the battle won, &. I sh< nl Jn'r h ive to 
work so hard.'*'* If I go to the American Museum it will largely to do 
over, for in spite of ha\'ing a good body of research bchu^d mc, to them 1 
would be new & untried ik success would depend on still more hard 
work — so I think I'll go there! 1 have a lot ot ideas sccthuig which 1 long to 
get into print. I am really very lucky to be so young & yet to be able to 
turn out research, as it gives me so many more years to accomplish things 

44. Carl O. Dunbar (i89i-i979)» prufessor uf palcuntulogy and stratigraphy at 
^ble (com 1930 to i960, when he leticed. ^mbar had been appointed a few yean 
befofe Simpcon arrived at Yale. 



in than most people have. But there's also a temptation to feel that I've 
already beaten the tjame, which of course I haven't, &. to simply ride along 
or turn to something else. I was quite thrilled when a German periodical — 
the Neues Jahrhuch I believe — referred to me as "Der ausgezeichnete 
90 Forscher der Mesozoische Saugetiere" — "the distinguished student of 
Mesozoic Mammalia"! — the fact that I am thrilled at being called distui' 
guished revealing how young I still ami I really should grow a beaid before 
going CO Germany! 

This is descending to the realm of blather, & besides, die supper gong 
has rung! 

With love, 
George 

Till June 15th— 

do American Express Co. 

Paris 

Till about July 5rh — 

c/o Prof. Dr. F. von Huene 
Geol.-Pal. Institut der Universitilt 
Tiibingen, Wiirttemberg, Germany 



[Lyon] 

i4'"'Juin, 1927 

Chores Toutes! 

In two wocds — ^Me voicil I have quitted die miik, medc, or murk of 
London for the sunshine of France and so far have nothing for my pains 
but a cold (pas de danger! very light). The Irrevrend [sic] Hopwood & I 
spent 15 (or, as the French say — 7S ) days in fWis. We went to 2 music 

halls, one play by dressed actors and one cinema. We watched boats sailing 
in the octagonal ponds of the Gardens of the Tuileries &. Luxembourg, 
respectively. We .stayed up late arose late. We ate a great deal and 
drank — well, somewhat. We worked — also somewhat. 1 will now 
elaborate. 

The play by dressed actors was Cyrano de Bergerac at the Theatre de la 
Porte St. Martin. As usual the roles were recited rather than acted and die 
parts taken too rapidly but nothing could spoil that play, which is die 
greatest ever written, &. Hopwood &. I both had to blow our noses very 
violently. The cinema was a French one "Mauprat" &. was as had as might 
be. In the Tuileries we saw a most heart-rending sight. A little girl had a 
new tin boat which her father insisted on sailing way out into the pond 
where it promptly sank. The brute wouldn't even let her cr>'. Hopwood & I 
did it for her — into two (II'i) demi'blondes (this is not a person but a 
drink — quiet your fears & only alnoost non^alcdiolic beer at that). 

Most of our late sitting up consisted of watching the crowds along die 
boulevards. I was surprised to learn that Boulevard St. Michel — which I 
had always thought dull as ditchwater despite its reputation — does become 
pleasantly rowdy along about midnight. 
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Hopwood tendered me a Kirthday party in advance &. wc had the best 
meal I ever ate, also the best wine &ifine chiimlKi^xe (which is not wine but 
brandy) I ever drank. We went home to bed afterwards because it was too 
good to tollow by any lesser pleasure! That was the only night we were in 

bed early &. then we lay awake reading (Gautier's Capitaine Fracasse for 91 

my part). london 

The little work we did was several days spent at die Gal^rie de Pal^ontO' '^'^ 
logic au Jardin des Plantes where Ptofessor Boule (a reputed ogre) upset 
calculations by being most extremely nice. We had two assistants run* 
ning[J fetching us specimens to study. You will be interested, not to say 
intrigued to hear, that I studied chiefly the ptilodonrid plagiaiiiacoids of 
the Ccrnaysian, id est, les multitubercules du Pal^oc^ne superieur des envi- 
rons de Reims.'*' 

All things end except circles. In short, wc parted, very sadly (for we 
love each other like brothers) — he to return to Londres and the task of 
seeing my memoir thru the press & I to fields afresh. 

Lyon is not a field afresh, for I got drunk here once (second & last time 
in my life I ever did so) but I didn't remember much about it, not unnatU' 
rally. I only arrived yesterday & leave tomorrow, but I've had two fiiU days 
at the University & enough time to see the town, which is small. — ^How 
one's ideas change! I used to think Denver a teeming metropolis & was 
intensely surprised to learn that this little town has twice as many inJiabi- 
tants! Comes of living in London. 

Professor Deperet has been extremely kind to me here. Among other 
things, he gave me carte blondic with his entire Ccrnaysian collection, 
which he has never described.^ I've worked hard & have it all in hand, 
with caidul drawings of die important q>ecimens which I shall publish 
when I get back to America. Tcnnorrow I go to Goieva. I do look fi?Twaid 
to seeing high mountains again, even tho I shan't have time for any excuT' 
sions. I already feel tiiem, for the Rhone here is almost a mountain river, 
shalKw &. vers' swift & milky-white with rock-dust from the glaciers. After 
that 1 go to Bale & then to Tubingen, where I shall get in touch with mail 
again. Also it will be a pleasant introduction to Germany *St a break in 
hotel lite tor Baron von Huene has mvited me to stay with them. 

I'm not sure if I told you that I have finally decided what I shall do next 
winter & probably for many winters — ^In fact I'm sure I haven't for I didn't 
make die find decision tmtil I got my mail in Paris. I am going to the 
American Museum in New York as Assistant Curator of Vertebrate Paleon- 
tology. The salary is far from princely — only $2soo to begin — and won't 
go far with a voracious family in New York, but after all this is the first real 
job 1 have had, &. the salary should go up considerably in the course of a 
year or two. From even,' other point of view the job is a very good one. I'm 
gettuig $2500 this year, coo, but what with traveling expenses 6l two sepa- 
rate manages to keep up, so to speak, it's as little as the $rooo I had before 

45. The mulcitubeiculates of the upper Paleocene from the neighbothood of Reims 
are extinct rodentiike mammals almost sixty million vears old. 

46. Charles Deperet (1854-1929), French vertebrate paleontologibl and geologist 
at the University of Lyon, studied Terriary'age mammals as well as die Cenazoic geol' 
ogy and stratigraphy of southern France. 
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& I am, as usual, broke all the time/^ We should begin to recoup next 
year. Lydia's back in New Haven now, of course. She was qoing to stay 
over here, but decided not to. 1 haven't seen her or the nippers since 
Chri.stmas & shan't until the end of October. 

92 Marthe will be happy to hear that I'm letting my beard grow — but I'll 

LONDON shave it before returning to London! 
Nonunenews — 

Love, 
(Geocg^) 



IStuttgartl 
[June 22, 1927I 
(Seven lines of pseudo-German in pseudo-Gothic scriptl 
— This pious thot occurs on my calendar for today "Juni 22, Mittwochs" 
[June 22, Wednesday] and I send it to you as a birdiday gift, hoping that it 
will make a better girl of you — aldio I doubt if it would, even if you read 
it. In four words — [more pseudo-Gothic] — die copy book would put it or 
[more peeudo-Gothicl as dicy actually write it. I have been in i — Paris, 
2 — Lyon, 3 — Geneve [more pseudo-German], 4 — [more pseudo-Oerman] 
ou Bale I am descended in a Hospiz "Fiir allcin reisende Damen besonders 
zu empfehlen" [an inn especially recommended for Traveling ladies] (as my 
guide naively remarks) — 1 am allein reisende [traveling alone] and if 1 am 
not eine Dame [a lady] at least 1 mean them no harm (no more would Don 
Juan once he saw them). I have kaifee und ein weichgerottenes Ei [cofiee 
anda rotten soft'boiled egg) for breakfast, Suppe, SauerkcM, MC^nste 
[soup, sauerkraut, sausage], & a glass of l)eer la inches Yu^ (by measure* 
ment) fi^dirmer ( = noon meal, here), and Kase Brottchen [sic] [cheese 
rolls] for supper. I exclaim "Ach" and "Sol" or rattier "Zohl" In sliort, I am 
verdeutscht [germanized]. We have here: 




The German language. 
In person. 

Moigen [tomorrow], I visit i — art galery. Zwei [2] — Degerloch — geo- 
logically interesting Ort. I then go the following day for a day's ramble in 

47. Recall that while Simpson wa^ working in London Lydia chose to spend the 
year in southern France. By now tdie was six months prq;nant with their thud daugh- 
ter, Joan, who was bom in Boulder. Colorado, die following September. 
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PS — ^IVe had no letters since Paris — I'll no doubt get some at Tubingen. 
In case there isn't one from you — rhank you! now while I don't know. 
PPS — I find I've used no French or Spanish, giving a meagre notion of my 

linguistic ability — sales Amcricains, la paloma — there! 
PPPS— Ach ja! And Danish— Tiendeskiftel 
RPPRS.— Und Hawaiian— Poll anu-anu! 
RP.P.P.P.S. — ^Also Italian — Chianti bianco IsicJ! 
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the Swahian Alps — both these trips with Hcrr Dr. Direktor Bcrckheimer. 
After that 1 go to spend a week or so in the Zeppclinstrassc, Tiihmgen with 
the Baron & Baronness von Huene, not to mention the Whatever- 
Baron's'daughters-are-called. Berckheimer's one of the best. I have just 
returned from a long evening — 6 to 1 1 — ^with him, (& tor part oi the time 93 
with Frau B. & die two little B's — ^just die same age as mine). He has been ^i^^l^*!, 
in Amerika & fortunately speaks ^nerican. Even Frau B. knows a little, 
so we get on well. I've done some good licks in die Wtirttemberische geog' 
nostische Sammbuig, where they have some of my especial pets — the 
Mesozoic mammals — or did you realize that I am the world's leading stu- 
dent of the Mesozoic mammals? That is, I lead but who will follow? Fortu- 
nately no one knows enough about them to know what 1 don't know — and 
so forth &. so forth. 

Well, es 1st spat [it is latej I must to bed go — ^gin revidi'** (as we say in 
Esperanto) — 



IBerlinl 
July 13, 1927 

Dear Dad— 

Your letter of May 30th reached me today! My birthday this year has 
been a most prolonged one, for it started about June lorh when Hopwood 
gave me a birthday dinner in Paris (he had to return ti.i London bettire the 
1 6th) & continued until today, over a month later! Your birthday wishes 
gave me a great deal ot happiness <Si your unreasonable pride in what little 
I have acconqdished makes me determined eventually to justify it! Also 
your equally unreasonably large gift is very much appreciated and I thank 
you a thousand times. I hope you have not been thinking hard thoughts 
because I did not acknowledf^e it before — 1 couldn't very well! Gay's birth- 
day was July 6th, &. 1 shall consider part of your cheque as for her, & get 
her something' here or in Paris, or in London.'*'' 

Your letter went to London, back to Chicago (why, 1 don't see), to 
Paris, to Tiibingen, to Basel, & finally to Berlin — it should be quite broad- 
ened if traveling is all it's supposed to be! 

48. Literally, "to see it again," wlien pfesumably Simpson meant 10 say "co see you 

again." 

49. In fact, Fatcicia Gayloid's birthday was on July 10. 
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I Ictt Lt^mdon a few days before June ist. I kipvvcxxi & I had a little over 
a torrnighr in Paris, when I went to Lyons on the 12th, thence to Geneva 
on the 1 5th, to Basel on the lyth, to Stuttgart on the i8th, to Tiihingen 
on the 25th, to Munich on the ist of July, & here yesterday, the 1 2th. I've 
been traveling for over 6 weeks &. have covered a lot of ground in three 
countries. In Paris we did some woric (afternoons!) in die Natural History 
Museum. At Lyons I put in two very busy days working on some uruk' 
scribed material in Professor Dep6ret's collection — ^I shall publish some' 
diing about it this autumn or next year. At Geneva I spent several hours 
with a Dr. RevilUod going thru the museum, but mostly I simply wandered 
about seeing the city. It is a verv' small place, somewhat to my surprise, but 
in a beautiful situation. I even had a glimpse of Mont Blanc from the Quai 
Woodrow Wilson. 

1 had planned to stay a week in Basel but when I got there Professor 
Stehlin was away &. his deputies, Dr's Helbing 61 Schaub, were most polite 
& most disobliging, so I left forthwith, in somethitig of a huff, for my pre' 
viotts happy experiences had taught me to expect a great deal of profies' 
sional courtesy.^ Dr. Stehlin wrote me immcxliately aft^, ei^ressing his 
sorrow at being away & be^^ing me to return, & I planned to do so, but 
Lo! the day before 1 was to go (I was then in Munich) he wrote me telling 
me that to avoid a misunderstanding he must let me know that it would 
only he ptxssiblc tor him to he there a single day & that unfortunately it 
would be impossible tor me to >cc the collection in his absence! 1 at once 
wrote that unforeseen circumstances suddenly prevented my return to 
Basel (which was euphemistic but true) and spent the extra time in 
Munich. 

At Stuttgart a young man named Derckheimer is in charge of die coUec' 
tk>ns. He was extremely nice & I was able to study everything of impof 
tance to me. We also spent several evenings together & also he guided me 
to the ^ologically important places in the vicinity. He was in prison for 
fve years during & after the war. The French took him off a neutral vessel 
(Dutch) as he was returning from America in 1914 & did not release him 
until a year after the Armistice — but he is optimistic &. says if he hadn't 
been in prison he'd have been in the army now be dead, so it's all for 
the best. 

In Tiibingen I had a really delightful time, staying with Baron von 
Huene & his very nice family, v. Huette himself is far the most brilliant 

paleontologist in Germany[,l one of the leading lights in the world — ^I 
would place here Matthew, Gregory, Watson (of whom I believe I have 
written much from London), Stensio (of Stockholm, but whom I also met 
in London, you recall), & v. Hucnc (possibly Stehlin should also be 
included, but I'm not sure). Tubingen is a small place, the ideal German 
medieval town, surrounded by hills, with the broad Neckar valley on one 
side & across it a superb view of the Swabian Alb, with Hohenzollern at 
one end & the Teck at die odier — the two being die ancestral homes 
respectively of die ex'Emperor of Germany & the present Queen of 
England. 

50. HansG. Stehlin (1870-1942), Swiss gedogist and vertebrate paleontologist, 
at the Museum of Basel, who worlced on CenoBoic maininals. 



— I've written all about my wanderings thus far to some member of the 
family or other, but no one seems to get any of my letters any more — I'll 
try again. 

In Munich I came to know three more paleontologists whose reputa- 

96 tions are greater than those even of my private big five &. who are all very 

ioNDc»i pleasant — ^Baton Sttomer von Reichenbach, IVofiessor Bfoili, & Professor 
* Schlosser. The latter is die successor of Ziteel, who may be said to have 

inspired the whole of modem paleontology, altho he was a teacher & not a 
great original worker. Schlosser is retired 6i is a very old man — ^It was 
probably my last chance ever to meet him, alive, & I'm very happy to have 
done so. Broili is a red-faced, hairy brute, very profane hut most obliging 
&. kind beneath his ru{>ged exterior. Stromer is equally nice, but very dif' 
terent, small & rather lady-like. 

Here at Berlin Dr's Janensch 61 Dietrich are apparently going to be also 
exceptionally kind to me — with the single exception of Basel 1 have been 
treated extnmdy well everywhere, invited into my much more illustrious 
colleagues homes, & given every fecUity & assistance. I now know person^ 
ally nearly all die real vertelnate paleontologists in the world. I do not 
know Baron v. Nopcsa (now in Vienna), or Professor Kiaer (Oslo), 
Wiman (Stockholm), Pilgrim (Calcutta) or the three South Africans 
Broom, Haughton, &. van Hoepen — but all the others who amount to 
anything I do know. Of course there are a lot of people whom I don't know 
who dabble in it occasionally, but they don't count.'' 

1 arrived here at midnight lik went to a hotel near the Anhalter Bahn* 

5 1 . Ernst Stromer von Reichenbach (1871-1952), vertebrate (Mleontologist at the 
University of Munich, was an expert on fossil fish and mammals. 
MaxSchlosMr(i854-i933), Gennansostigimplier and paleontologist, bestknownfor 
his leaeaidt on Miocene venebiatn of Gennany and Tertiaiy vertebrates of 
Greece. 

Karl A. von Ztctel (1839-1904), German paleontologist, stratigrapher, and historian 
of geology at the University uf Munich. Well-known too for his Handbook of Falcon' 

tolnjyy { iSos) and Historv uf Geology arui Palcantulogy (1899). 

Werner Janensch (1878-1969), German paleontologist at Friedrich Wiihelm Univer- 
sity, Berlin, who worked on fossil proboscideans, annadillolilce glyptodonts, and 
dinosaun. 

WithelmOno Dietrich (1881-1964), German invertebrate paleontologist and stratig' 
rapher in Berlin. 

Fercnc Felso-S;ilva.s von Nopcsa (1877-1933), Hungarian paleonrolopist and stratig- 
rapher; director of the Hungarian Geological Survey, he studied dinosaurs and other 
rq>tile8 as well as vertebrate footprint fossik. 

Johan A. Kiaer ( 1 869-1 93 1 ), Norwegian paleontologist at the Unlveisity of Oslo; he 
lesearched fossil fashes and early invertebrates of Norway. 

Carl J.). F. Wiman (i 867-1 944), Swedish paleontologist and stratigrapher at the 

University of Uppsala. Wide-ranging specialist firom primitive fossil prorochordatestO 
amphibians to ichthyosaurs (swimming reptiles) to pterodactyls (dying reptiles)* 
Wiman collected fossils from Spitsbergen to Antarctica to China. 
Henry Guy Ellcock Pilgrim (1875-1943), English-bom seoloKist and paleontologist 
with the Geological Survey of India, then with the British Museum; he nuiJo the first 
studies of Bahrein and Oman in ihc iV-rsian C Uilf as well as ai the rich ma tnin,i I -hearing 
hed-s in the Salt Range of Pakistan. 

Robert Broom ( 1866 1 95 1 ), South African physician and paleontologist at the Trans- 
vaal Museum who did important work in human paleontology — he discovered a 
decade later the tint robust austcalopidiecine — and in South African mammal-Uke 
reptiles. 
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hof, where I arrived. Today I have taken a room — small but very pleasant 
&. only two marks a day including breakfast (which is cheap for any place 
but extremely so for Berlin, which is an cxpensi\ c city) and which opens 
by one door into Dietrich's home 6*. by the other into my real landlady's. 

The Dietrich's insist on my caking dinner with them every evening & apol- 97 

ugize because their apartment is so «naU that they could not have me as 

ihtir guest altogether. He is rather deaf» although not old, & understands '^'^ 

very little English, but we manage to exchange ideas. They also have a 

young son, who is much awed by me! 

I shall stay in Berlin lo days, then go to Frankfurt, then to Paris, where 
I must get some money & see my people ( — Int. Educ. Board) then to Cer* 
nays, a village near Rheims, then bade to London about a month hence." 
I may go thru Brussels. 

I am accumulating so many notes, without time lo work them up into 
complete papers, that i shall probably be publishing the results of my trip 
over the next two or three years, possibly longer. It is being very produc- 
tive & I have many new ideas & facts to bring fodh. The Mesozoic Mam- 
malia are luiw completely finidied — there is only one specimen in the 
world which I have not personally studied — ^but won't be conq>letely pub- 
lished or even prepared for publication for some time. I am turning to sev- 
eral more or less related fields — the history of marsupials, the origin of 
mammals in this connection, the structure of the cynodont reptiles, 
the radiation of mammalian taurias — a general, rather philosophical prob- 
lem of great difficulty — the Cernaysian fauna, which is the oldest post' 
Mesozoic one in hurope, etc. 

I chink I wrote to you that I am going to the American Museum, or at 
least you have heard it by now. It is incomparably the greatest center for 
vertebrate paleontological research in the world & I feel that the opening 
there is one I could not aSotd to refuse. 

Everywhere I turn, France or Germany, American faces greet me in the 
newspapers, magazines, &. even the postcards — they make even more of 
Lindbcrg Isic], Chamberlin IsicJ Byrd than if they had been French or 
Germari, 6j. it makes me ver>' happy. The longer I stay in Europe the bet- 
ter American 1 become. 1 appreciate & like Europe Ok realize how much 
they have that we haven't, but it becomes more tik more apparent that 
today we aie the one really great nation in the world, great bodi in posi- 
tion & in Character — altho of course we have our unpleasant individual 
characters just as every country has. I could be happy to stay in Europe 
indefinitely — even for many years — but only if 1 knew I would return to 
America finally. I very much dislike our uninformed, self-centered dema- 
gogues who call themselves patriots, but I certainly am becoming more & 
more patriotic in, i hope, a more enlightened sense of the word. 



52. Cemays is the type locality for the lace Paleocene Cernaysian, almost sixty 
million yeats ago, where a variety of fassil mamnnals are found in deltaic dqiosics of a 
large Paleocene river. 

53. Charles Linidl>eigh (1902-1974) liad, of course, just flown solo across the 
Atlantic two months carUer. RldiaRlE. BpdandQaicnceD. Ghaniberlain had made 
the fine nonsob transatlantic flight diat summer, 1937. 
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I have not met Dr. G. C. Simpson, but we very frequently receive each 
odi«''s mail in Loiulon!^ I puUish all my scientific papers under my fiill 
three names, however* & we work in very different fields, so I trust that 
posterity will not confuse us! 
98 By now you know that Lydia, H6l^ne, & Gay are back in America. At 
' DON present they are in Kansas* & are g^ing soon to Cobrado for three months 
or so. 

With much love 61 many thanks for your remembrance of my birth' 

day — 

George 



1927 



July 13th, 1927 
Berlin 

Dearest Mother — 

This is a birthday letter, written a long time before the event — but my 
own experience has taught me that one must allow three weeks. Perhaps 
my thinking of it so long ahead will be added evidence of the fact that I do 
think c)i you constantly & that I dt) love you (Si appreciate all that you 
have done for me. I wish you many more birthdays, &. all very happy ones! 
My growing up has had the usual, inevitable result of separating us widely 
in space and of giving each of us new interests, but I feel diat it has not 
really separated us in spirit & that the coming yeais of fuller maturity for 
me will bring us closer together than when I was a little boy who krtew 
nothing else. 

Thank you, ti)o, for your birthday letter to me. And please thank Peg 
for hers & tell her that I shall write her before long — you know how upset 
one IS wlule traveling (Si how occupied I especially am with everything, so 
that it is very difficult to find much time for the many personal (Sl profes' 
sional letters that I have to write, & I usually have to let Peg get her news 
from you or Marlhe. Marthe's promised letter has not arrived — ^Dad's just 
reached me today, after six weeks of traveling! 

I am very glad that Marthe has the opportunity to go to Hawaii &. I 
hope that she enjoys her trip very much & I did mention it before, tho, 
didn't I? I think of things to write constantly, but find so tew moments to 
put them down that I never know what I have written & what 1 only meant 
to write! And as I branch out into the world my correspondence assumes 
alarming proportions, altho ot course my families come first. 

I have not yet been in Berlin for 24 houn. I arrived at mkbus^t last 
night after a i6'hour ride in the 4th class — a very enjoyable ride too, 
althou^ most extremely fetiguing. I went to a hotel, but did not sleep 
well, so am all[']in today. I now liave a very pleasant room, & a very inex- 
pensive one, in die next apartment to one of my colleagues here, a Dr. 

54. George C. Simpson, a generation older than Stmpson, British meteorologist 
on Robert Scott's ill-fated South Polat expedition in igio-i i; he was later director of 
the Briciflh Meceoiological Society and president of (he Mathematics and Physics Sec* 
tion of die Britidi Association fot the AdvaiKement of Science. 
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Dietrich. He is being most kind to me & I am sure I shall enjoy my stay 
very much. I shall stay ten days, then by degrees back to London, where I 
plan to arrive about a month hence. Much as I dislike traveling alone, 
almost everyone has been so kind &. hospitable that I have found qood 
friends in evcr\' city &. it has not really been lonely at all. And I have been 99 
in Germany long enough now nor ro feel si:i foreign tSt awkward as one 
always does at first. They have their peculiarities, but I think the German 
people on the whole are very pleasant and attractive. 

I sail for America on die Ipassenger ship] Arabic, Oct. 13th, & I start 
work at the American Museum on Nov. ist. The more I diink about it, die 
happier I am to be going diere, it really is an exceptionally good posi' 
tion for my first professional post, & with great opportunities for the future. 

I shall be traveling a great deal, 1 am delighted to know, both in & out 
of America, so that even if you do settle down, as you have SO long threat' 
ened to do, I shall see you frequently. 

I am not tempting fate by sending anything from here, but I shall either 
send from England or bring to America some necessarily slight added evi- 
dence that I am constantly thinking of you. 

With greatest love & birdulay wishes, 

George 



LONDON 
1926-1927 



Paris 

Le 26 Juillet 
[1927I 

Ma chcre Socur — 

Here 1 am once more in Paris after a circle thru Germany — Stuttgart 
(where I last wrote you if I reioember rightly, & I do remember rightly, 
Miss Simms) TObingen, Mtinchen, Berlin, Iruikfurt a/M. (which is not 
the time of day but die river on which this particular F. finds itselO hence 
to Parts. 

As Cheops would so aptly put it — „ « ^ _ 

— in case you haven't your Egyptian dictionary by you perhaps you will fof' 
give me for translating freely "I heard a noise of diunder so that I thot it 
was a wave of die sea and 1 discovered diat it was Puis.*' The rain has 

descended in torrents but with brilliant sunshine in between so that one is 
alternately soaked & roasted. I arrived yesterday and went in the morning 

to the Am. Exp. &. to see my checked baggage thru the douane, & in the 
afternoon to the Van Dogens where I stayed until late in the evcnnig. This 
morning I went to my people at the International Education Board ik then 
after lunch to the Trocadero, wliich as the Germans would say, is my 
Ueblinglsl-museum of all in Puis despite the fact that no one who hasn't 
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been in Paris, &. only the elect of those who have, ever heard of it &. that 
it has only two or three originals in it. My passion for romance (Romance 
scidplure, I insist) &. early gothic sculpture burns unabated (or however the 
devil one spells it), and is only approached by that tor the ancient sculp- 
100 ture of southern Asia, pre-Pheidian Greek sculpture, Egyptian sculpture 
vMivoN ijQt fyg[ either way ftom die Vth dynasty, & pre-0)lumbian American 
(c8p. Mayan) sculpture. 

No one ever painted a picture half as moving as the west fagade at 
Chartres or wrote a symphony half as beautiful as the wood'Carving of 
Hesire (unfortunately in Cairo — but 1 know many good photographs 6k. 
have seen a cast.)" 

What rubbish it is when our rising young artists insist that a work of art 
should not tell a story. Almost all of the great art of the world has either 
simply decorated objects intrinsically useful, or portrayed some person or 
god (which, ot course, is also telling a story) or quite simply told a plain 
story. The incomparably gorgeous temples of southern Asia are not sctdp* 
tured simply, but storied — and exactly the same is true of all non^decorative 
(not purdy decorative, je veux dire) medieval art. The artist expected to 
be understood — he expressed something for everyone to understand. It is 
not necessary, & he did not expect, that the observer should be able him' 
self to produce such works or even should know anything of technique or 
of the methods of prtxiucrion. The observer must know the stor>', &. of 
course in addition his enjoyment will be increased m proportion as he is 
also able to appreciate the beauty of torm & ci>mposition — but that is not 
necessarily dependent on a knowledge of pure technique. 1 haven't the fog- 
giest notion how one goes about making a tympanum like diat at V^lay, 
& I am sure diat it is extremely poor technically, but I know that it telk a 
Story, I know something of what the story meant to the artists &. to the 
people they worked for, & I know that the whole thing is marvelously 
beautiful. It would move me, to be sure, if I did not know the sror\', hut 
then the artist could justly reproach me with not understanding him, 
then I would fail in comprehension ot it even as a work of an. 

I find it absurd for an artist to paint something which means nothing, as 
so many of our bright young people try to do, & then (as they always do) 
to complain that diey are not understood. A large percentage of modem 
painting looks to my b«iighted self like the work of people who don't know 
how to paint & have nodung to say. Most illustrators were not geniuses, hut 
most geniuses in art were illustrators. I have just seen much of Holbein, 
E)Qrer, & the older Cranach — almost heart-breakingly beautiful engravings 
&. paintings — &. they never produced a simple picture which was not 
explicitly meant to tell a story or to portray a known individual (or place, or 
object, of course — one must give much latitude to the idea). 

All of which means quite nothing. I must go eat. 

— have now had my excellent 4 course dirmer, wine, service, & a 
cloth napkin for 35^ — believe it's now only possible in one dean place in 
Pkris. Who started the l^end that all French restaurants are good? 

55. Tomb of Hesira, Third Dynasty, in Saqqara, Egypt, ten miles south of Cairo. 
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I can now speak German. Ar hrsr in Germany I had many amusing diffi- 
cultics with the lan^ua^e. I had a little conversation-guide which enables 
one to ask any question on earth, hut unfortunately the inhabitants did 
not use the same hook, & usually replied by some brief teterence to eco- 
nomic conditions in Hindustan (so tar a& 1 could gather) followed by sev- 
eral pithy quotations fixmi the minor poets. Consequently I could ask for 
anydiicvg I liked but could not understand the answer. This is very sporting 
and of course it is distinctly vulgar only to ask questions for utilitarian put' 
poses, but, as a mutual friend of outs might say, still, at the same time — , I 
was led to invent a conversation'manual which does not require one to 
understand any replies. You may retain for ten days & then, if you are sattS' 
fied, remit by cheque or postal money order, otherwise return at our 
expense, but please send cash (not stamps) Sioo immediately to cover 
expenses of packing only. This offer is only good for one hundreds years so act 
NOW. 

The following scenes (all rights reserved except those of publication, 
translation, & presentation on die stage or in the cinema) take place on a 
darkened stage, which should be well lighted by four military seaxch'lights 
atKl a pocket flashlight. The scene is a caf6 in die Latin Quarter. A poet, a 
stranger to Paris, has come here by mistake, believing it to be the Latin 
Quarter. It is the solemn hour when tourists ascend the Eiffel Tower 
(rhyme copyright in all countries, but none too good, at that) & only one 
tourist is present. The waiter has been paid & does not appear until 
called — 

Scene One 
As above 



Scene Two 

The same. Enter 63 more tourists. 



Scene Three 

Poet: O my sweet! In the eve I shall wait by die stream. 
You will come! You will come! We shall rest & shall dream 

By the swift-flowing water and hear in its strife 
The sounds of the hills where it sprang into life — 
Tourist: G^ussonl 



Scene Four 
Enter waiter. 

Tourist: Psuiey vooz English? A glass of water! 
Exit waiter 



Scene Fir^' 

Poet: Of the hills which remain, although life come & go 
Of the stem virgin peaks with their mantles of snow. 
Tourist: Garsson! 
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Scene Six 
Enter waiter 

Tourist: A dish of ice cream! 
Exit 



102 



WHDON Scene Seven 
1936-1927 



Poet: We diall flee from the world with its banter & vice. 
And those moments shall be beyond praise, beyond price! * 
Iburist: Cteoni 



Scene Eight (the last, I'm glad to say.) 

Enter waiter 
Tourist: The bill! 
Curtain. 

'This seems a rather C 3 poet, but, then, he wears spats (we forgot 
to put this in the stage directions) &, then too, you can't expect 
everydiing (or your money. 

In case you didn't like that (*St we don't much care for it, personally) we 
also present the following which, since it hasn't been composed at the 
moment of writing these words, still has infinite possibilities. It is going to 
be, I believe, a very modem quartette in fiee veise (which, of course, is so 
called because it is not verse & not, if the poet can help it, free). 

1 



Tuning up: Child: ^^^fe Manuna: ^^cfe Papa; ^^ 



FreruJiman (apparently a coal'heaver) 

Andant4i nuus pas too schnell. 







Can you tell me the way to the Invalids. 
Vous etes Am^ricam' 
I Oui! Yes! To the Invalids. 
Voleur! [Thief!] Sale sing^i (Dirty monkey!] 




^^^3 What did he say, mama? 

Hush, dear! He's telling papa the way to the Invalids. 
Tas d*onlure! IHeap of garbage!] Sac de pore! [Pork bag!] 
Parly plu lentment, please. 
Fils ill^gitime d'un chameau! [Camel bastard!] 
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Thank you very much! 
What did he say, papa? 

He said to take a taxi. 103 

LONDON 
1026^1027 

I don't see how people who don't speak French get along in 
Paris. Those conversation lessons have already been wordi the 
sixty dollars. 

The orchestra then plays the postticript or whatever it is that orchestras 
play in order to get people to leave. And that is all there is to that. 

And finally, as a last wish from your antipodeal brother, I beg of you to 
take Iron Jelloids and be scnmg & well again. ^ 

A kiss in the neck— 




Budge says it (the hieroglyph] should be transcribed TCH; Erman usu- 
ally calls it D, but sometimes Z; Maspiro is neutral; hut / say it means me, 
& I am very sratitied to see its frequent, and if I may modestly say so, pro- 
phetic occurrence in Egyptian literature.'^ 



POSTSCRIPT — It is remarkable how much one learns in traveling. 1 
am, 1 admit, a rather keen observer (or "observer", you may liave your 
pick. Personally 1 prefer the latter, as it is correct, but you may have "ob- 
servor" if you like — it looks rather well, don't you thiiJc?) & I've noticed a 
good many diings one doesn't see in guide books. For instance, 1 find that 
all Germans bend their knees when diey sit dow n. With a few exceptions, 
most of the Swisses or Swees or whatever the plural is were wearing wliat 1 
can only describe as shoes. Apparently it has also escaped notice how very 
few Frenchmen walk on their hands. Another striking peculiarity, less 
national than those I have already mentioned, is that almost everyone over 
here has five fingers on each hand — there are exceptions, hut 1 think 1 may 
safely make that rather interesting generalization. 1 was also told in Ger- 
many by a man whom I am not allowed to name but who is very high in 
political circles, diat most Prussians prefer to lie down when they go to 
sleep. I have not been able to verify diis by personal observaticm, however, 
so I can only advance it as a subject wordiy of more intensive first-hand 
study. I couki go on for hours, but you see how much one can pick up if 
one keeps one's eyes open & how impossible it is to really come to knmv a 
foreign nation except by seeing it, or reading about it, or hearing some- 
thing about it, anyway. 

In some ways, Europe is very backward. In medicine, I hnd that doctors 

56. Lo:cngt s of gelatin, containing iron; popular at the turri of the century. 

57. Wallis Budge (1857-1934), Adolf Erman (1854-1937), and Gaston Maspero 
(1846-1 9 1 6): distinguuhcd British, Oennan, and Frnich ^yptolcgiscs, respectively. 
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are very slow ro prescribe prussic acid for inrernal use. In music, I have, I 
swear, not seen a single orchestra which included a marimba. In art, I hnd 
that the use ot huffalo-chips for house decoration can hardly he said to 
have taken root here at all. In industry not a single drawn-steel combined 
104 toothbrush &. postage-stamp moistener was produced in Fiance last year. 
lONDON short, they are really years behind us. 

' ^^^^ I shall now go to bed, as it is getting late & I am afiaid if I went on I 
should, in my weariness descend from die lofty plane which I have so far 
succeeded in maintaining in this letter & possibly, if it is possible with a 
serious & crystal'clear mind like mine, become even silly. 

George Gaylord Simpson (in 
case you didn't know) 

THE SIMPSON METHOD 

Learn all you need to know of French or German in TEN MINUTES! 



Price: $10.00 



Price: £2.2.0 



Caf6: France: i . Un demi blonde, vite! 

2. Encore un biere. 

3. Encore. 



3. may be repeated as 
often as necessary in 
either language. As 
given, our method only 
secures you three half' 
liters. 



4. L'Addition 
Germany: i. Ein helles, schnelll 

2. Noch ein Bier. 

3. Noch. 

4. Zahlen. 

Conversation: {Only for advanced students) 
France: i. Quelle jolie fille! 

2. Sale temps! 

3. Ouil 

Germany: i. HUbsches MSdel! 

2. Schlechtes Wetter! 

3. h\ 

Hotel: If you can afford to buy this method, you can afford a hotel where 

English is spoken. 
Restaurant: See "hotel." Or else point to anything on the menu 61 say; 
France: Qa! 
Germany: Das! 
Railway: Buy tickets from Cook's or the American Express Co. 
Stores (for Americans) | I. If you want to buy somediing point to it & offer 
Shops (for English) ) a bill (American) or note (English). 

When the chani,'c is given you, look the cashier in the eye & look 

doubtfully at the change, she (he) will dien give you the rest of your 

change. 

II. If you are just looking, ask: 
France: 0)mbien? 
Germany: Wie viel? 
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After the deik has replied^ say 
France: Cest bien trop! 
Germany: Das ist zu teuer! 

and walk away. 

Streets: Reply to all volunteer guides, street vendors, & young ladies (if 

you are male) or young men (if you are female): lomxai 
France: Non! 
Germany: Neinl 
All Emeigoicies, not elsewhere provided (on in diis compiehensive 
mediod — 

Btance: Je pade qu'Anglais. 
Germany: Ich spreche nur English and then 

explain your side of die ai£ur in as rapid English or American as you 
can. 

The Advantages of Our Mediod — 

1. It can be learned in ten minutes. 

2. It does not require you to understand anydiing diat is said to 
you. 

3. It provides fDT every possible contingency. 
Copyris^t in all countries, including New York. 




'Pi' '////'/ 



(This is raint 
in case you 
don't recog- 



' ' 'f ' (August?) 

1927 

Soeur Marthe — 

I don't know why I write to you so often. It is stupid, but then I think 
that it probably soothes me, & I don't believe it does you much harm. 1 am 
f^oA to hear of your unspoiled arrival in the 100% American paradise of 
the northeastern south seas and I hope that you & the Sandwich [Hawai' 
ian] Islands do each other good. You may write me hereafter in (fawai- 
ian — or will you shatter another illusion by telling me diat no one ever 
q>eaks Hawaiian anymore unless to show off? I imagine diat is probably the 
case. Hawaiian has always struck me as being a language inadequate for the 
purposes of vertebrate paleontology, anyway, &. hence useless. 

I am just back fn^m every where else. From Berlin I went to Frankfurt, 
from there to Pans, to Reims, where I fell illish, then to Paris where I lux- 
uriated in bed reading (Tartarin sur les Alpes, le Compte Kostia, Les Trois 
Mousquetaites, Vingt Ans Apr^, etc. D.] A very preoccupied ftench doc- 
tt»r studied my case fifty ftancs wordi & finally decided that I would eidier 
die or get welL After dunking die matter over, I have decided to do die 
latter. He gave me (to put it euphemistically) — ^gave me some mededne 



Copy I ightcd rnaici ial 



[sic] which I poured down the drain. The followine day the fish in the 
Seine fumed belly up &. expired — you know tlie hsh 1 mean, the one they 
are all pretending to try to catch. Well, he's dead, I'm sorry to say, & after 
the solemnities in Notre Dame — the funereal pomps as we other French 
106 say — the National Club for the Pursuit of the Fish in the Seine (C.N. 
wMooN p.p.s.^ Soc Anon.) purchased another fish and are slowly acclimating him 
3 -i9>7 ^ ^ Ynopt of being able to introduce him into the river. He is placed 

every day Ibr a slightly longer period in a compound of stale dishwater, vin 
ordinaire, garbage, & mud. He already complains of pains in the chest, but 
the lungs seem all right & he may be able to survive in the river. The fine 
for catching him has been raised from the former 5,000 francs to 10,000. 

All of which reminds me of one of the mosr delicate lyrics of that 
neglected poet, Jean Sdrien. I grant you that some of his work displays a 
certain ignorance. It is not, for example, sustained by the erudition of that 
other neglected but great artist Moy Jesse-Toux, but what he lacks in fac- 
tual background he makes up by the purity of his emotion.^ As you don*t 
read french, I translate die little lyric to which I refer. 

Le Poisson (The Fish) 

O Poisson! (O Fishl) Murkily swimming 
Thru you[r] native solution of Parisian oiduie 
Lazily fisoming your not altogether inviting 
PhysiogncMny widi a languid nageoir[e] (fin) 

O Poisson! (O Fish!) 
What are you thinking of? Or do you think? 
Ot that long distant day when in your re- 
Splendent coat of scales (now badly tarnished) 
You emerged from the oeuf (egg) ? 

O Poisson! (O Fish!) 
Do you give heed to the thousand p6cheun (fishers 

or sixmers, we haven't our dictionary by us) 
Who pursue you carnally & relentlessly 
Are you a poor victim asking nothing 
But to have your own vie? (life?) 

O Poisson! (OFish!) 
Or are you a merry playfellow who 
Enters into the game with them? 
Are you prey or companion? Goal or 
Excuse-Qui salt (who knows?) 

O Poisson! (OFish!) 

58. Simpson's word play here. "Jean S^rien" sounds like "je ne sais rien," which 
tianslates as "I don't know uiyihing.'* "Mof JeBi6-Toux" sounda like ''Moi, je sais 
tout," which translates as "Me, I know everything." 
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To emphasize the sublimity of this lyric, I append an efifoit of my own 
which takes you horn die sublime to the ridiculous: 

Ballade of Ancient Beauty 

Whence is the sweet endowment of the breeze, 
And whence the clouds which blossom in the sky- 
The softly singinj^ \shispcr of the trees — 
The lovely ripples as. the stream flows by? 
Were they not made as joys tor the mortal eye? 
Are they not ours? Ah no, they cannot be, 
Or how could those mote ancient beauties die 
Which were ere there were any eyes to see? 

Oh! Mourn the childhood our ancient world 
Whose million million years in passing by 

Have known so many imseen flowers unfurled 
Have seen so many haunting seasons tly — 
So many suns to set & winds to sigh — 
So many golden evenings on the sea! 
Oh! Mourn all the gorgeous earthly panoply 
Which was ere there were any eyes to seel 

The sky was not less beautifully blue 
The sun less bright nor his more pale ally, 
The moon, less silv'ty, the pole star less true 
The earth was not less sweet or bare of witchery 
In that most distant age when we deny 
That even life itself had come to be. 
That fresher, newer beauty has passed by 
Which was ere there were any eyes to see. 

Envoi 

O man! In might & hauteur do not cry 
"The beauties of the earth were made for me!" 
Lest to thy human pride that earth reply 
"And those which ere there were eyes to see?" 

That contains some very bad geology & some worse poetry. You see why 

I prefer Jean S^rien's work to my own. 

Speaking of sculpture, as we were not, when I went to Van Dongen's 
last there was a quite lovely Khmer lady on her hack in the garden — a 
cynic would say, well placed to acquire the marks of spurious age. As a 
geologist impassioned for sculpture, & who has seen much French & some 
Khmer sculpture, I was able to make the interesting observation (which I 
did not, in my selfishness, communicate to my host) that the East Indian 
statue was made out of French stone! What interesting vistas of a wholly 
unsuspected very early trade with die orient that invokes! Jean [\4ai Don* 
gen], I tremble for your morals! 
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What is sad, the lady is rather better done than if the Khmers them- 
selves had done her — just as a large dog at the atelier ("Mais il me semble 
qu'il y a beaucoup d'egypticn la dedans, Jean!" "Mais non, un pcu, pas 
beaucoup — c'est tout a fair drigina!") avoids the little awkwardness ot its 
106 egyptian prototype which, untorcunately, I had seen 6l which my love of 
uMixm egyptian scu^ture had fixed finnly in mind. 

'^'^ A propos of nodiing, an ardst may be endlessly gifted technically but 
quite devoid of ideas. Indeed die egyptian artists (or Khmer artists) never 
had originality but merely copied, with slow modification, the inocesses of 
their forebears. Only now we are so widely endowed that we can copy, 
widi modification, the work of peoples altogether foreign to us in time & 
place & the process loses its redeeming feature of natural evolution & 
becomes — copying! One must live — 6i please avoid the classical reply "I 
do not admit the necessity!" 

Kees Van Dongen is now in the Luxembourg — a thoroughly hideous 
canvas. 

Vm happy that you met die Gregorys, especially if you're to be neigh' 
bocs. I'm taken aback, dio, to hear him called sweet! Of course he was the 
hero of all the young geologists at Yale, however. He shouldn't worry about 
paleontology demanding imagination — most of it demands far too much! 

By the way, I have two Gregorys not to be confiised. Yours is Herbert 
E.*"^^ — the other, with whom 1 have even more to do &. who is also sweet, 
in the masculine equivalent, is my very much admired friend WilUam K. 
who is at the American Museum. 

Enfin, here 1 am again in London with a year's work to do in two 
mondis & not feeling quite up to it. I've lost your Hawaiian address — put 
it m a letter, not on die envelope only, as I usually lose envelopes. 

Your eternally devoted but 

thoroughly 

unworthy brother. 

I'm sorry diere's no postscript — ^I'U send it in die next. 

[Unsignedl 



London 
August, 1927 

Ma chere soeur, folle, loitaine, belle, cherie; 

pittoresque, pr^cieuse, demi-ridicule, sage, et 

eaoote miUe choses mal entendus* — 

I am a complete fool, because here I am writing you once mcne and the 
ink of my last tetter isn't yet dry. But as a matter of fact I received your let* 
ter this week and I'm writing, I'm writing. It's a disease. Friends, work, 

59. "It seems to me that there is a lot of Egyptian there, Jean." "No, a little, not 
much — it's completely original." 

60. 1 lerherc ¥, Gre^nn,- ( 1860-1952). Yale professor of qeolo^y iinJ founder of the 
Connecticut Ljeoloi»ical and Natural History Survey in 1903. Later he became director 
of the Bishop Museum in Honolulu, eventually tedring in Hawaii. 

*In Ftench; tiansbted by edittv. 
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sleep, nothing works any more. 1 do nothing but write you. Mornintj, 
noon, night, nothing but pen and ink (or sometimes the typewriter). And 
why? .All tor notliing. To make some jokes, to show my empty brain, to 
vaunt my talents which don't even exist, to give news which hasn't hap- 
pened, to dirty white paper, to spoil you — in fact, to display myself as silly 
as a Camemberc cheese. 

In short) what's happening here? Nothing, young lady, nothing. It 
rains, or much more rarely, it doesn't rain, the days come, and the days go. 
I get up, I wash, I work cm my discoveries. I eat, nothing changes. I sleep, 
dien, as diey say in Hollv^ood, "Comes the dawn" and there we are! 
Everything to be done all over again. 

Mcsozoic mammals! Little tyrants destroying my youth! Time-wasters! 
Who wander about in my dreams. Gray like a London day. Neither 
remarkable nor boring. A drama of empt iness! A life of emptiness! Days 
and years for nothing, nothing. And then one line day, really — nothing 
morel A sad spectacle, this life, my dear sister. What can one hope for? 
Ptetty girk? — their necks are dirty. Wine? — and then a headache — not 
worth it. Books? — They're all beastly. Money? — to do what? Amuse one- 
self? — There's no way to do that. Beauty? — if there isn't any widiin, there 
isn't any without. Friends? — what's a friend? People? They'll accq>tyour 
hand only if there's a drink in it. Work? — fatigue, and nothing lasts. 
God? - I don't follow in His Name. 
[Lerrcr now continues in English] 

In short, it is Sunday afternoon (Sl 1 didn't sleep well. So damn the 
world! 

IHERE INTERVENE JUST i68 HOURS] 

I've had letters from all the family but you this week, but Dad made me 
die final recipient of three letters from you which had gone die rounds. One 
must be careful in writing to anyone in this family, as one then writes to all. 

Hopwood has dragged his weary self through Capitaine Fracasse, but it 
t»ok him from the middle of June to now, not because of the language, 
which he reads and speaks fluently, but because of the descriptions which 
bored him. Let it be said subrosa, tout bas, etc., they bore me too; 1 like 
them, I appreciate their beauty, their eftecriveness. But I ask you, is there 
or is there not a lady in distress? Are there or are there not duels to be 
fought? Does one or does one not have an engagement (for what purpose 
we will not enquire) with a pretty soubrette? Then why must we wait while 
for pages on end quite relevant but unnecessary things are recreated by the 
gentleman's fine pen? And then too, one reads between the lines "What 
ho! I am Gautier. Others can describe stirring scenes, others have seen the 
old pictures of the Pont Neuf in the Musee Camavalct, but only Gautier 
can write such descriptions." Well, quite true, only Gautier can, they're 
quite perfect of rhcir sort, but still, at the same time. 

Now there's Dumas, there's a man! If he mentions a room, it's because 
someone's going to be killed or kissed in it. If he describes a street it's only 
80 you can follow the hero as he dashed down it pursued by relendess ene- 
mies or pursuing still more relentless ones. Nothing is described except to 
help the action & there's a fight every three pages & a murder every six. To 
hell widi your fine writing, this is the stuff for us hc'men! 



And Gautier's heroine! Gods! How I hated that female, her prurient 
modesty, her fine airs! Inhuman little wench! I absolutely longed for some- 
one to do real violence to her, & I'm not vicious either & even admit that 
chastity is a ven,' good characteristic in its place. 
110 Which leads one by a single transition to Herr Lion Feuchtwanger's Jew 
WNDON Sfiss which I have josc lead in a very good En^ishtismlati^ 

else may ail his feminine chaiacceiSt they aie not bothered by chastity, 
except for me who appears very little & his quite hi^ mcnal tone (^his 
times is well hint[ed] by the Duchess' father — ^"Certainly his daughter had 
amused herself a little with an Englishman. Why should one not amuse 
oneself with an Englishman? ... If he were a wife, he too would seek out 
an Englishman. There was no need to make such a noise, such a song 
about it." And so on. The scene is mostly in Stuttgart, which 1 know tairly 
well, 6<. the book is really compelling, ver>' powerful, & very well written. 
The English reviewers have been enthusiastic. It is thoughtful enough to 
appeal to the highbrows & saladously exciting eiioi^ to appeal CO the 
lowbrows & so is the book of the hour here. As I am a sldMil blend of 
hifi^' & lowbrow it pleased me very much. 

I also went not long since to Mr. C. B. Cochrane's revue One Damn 
Thing After Another which, despite its title, is a good revue in the English 
manner. Not so tuneful as the American nor so undressed as the Parisian, 
but good stuff. 1 also went to a cinema &. saw a picture about Latitte the 
pirate, which amused me because 1 know his stamping ground. But unfor- 
tunately, inevitably, he became a thort)ugh gentleman & polished dandy 
for the purposes of the fillums. That concludes the recital of my cultural 
experiences in recent days if you exclude a kmg visit to die zoo. 

You know (of coune you don't, but that's a bad habit I have, saying **you 
know" — English, it is, so should go down well among the lofty Art Hounds 
in U.S.A. — but a very bad habit) well, you know, I do get fed up with 
people who talk about about Isic] the degrading effect of the theor>', or 
rather the fact, that man's descended from the apes. The great contribu- 
tion of the theory to human thought is, quite unlike what is thought, that 
it shows man's infinite superiority to the lower animals. Everyone knows 
that what we earn is more precious & less likely to be squandered than 
what is given to us. Our humanity t our character of being human beings, 
has been earned by the handicaps & battles of a hundred thousand genera^ 
tions. It wasn't given us as a toy by a gentleman in a Icmg beard. We*ve 
fought for it & it's up to us to keep it. We aren't poor silly weaklings who 
couldn't even keep Yahweh from foreclosing his mortgage on our garden, 
we're Men who've made ourselves such &. have raised ourselves above the 
brutes. We're not on the way down, but on the way up. We didn't inherit 
our wealth, we earned it by the sweat ot our brows. Because we were once 
apes is the more reason for not acting like apes now that we are men. 

It makes me ill, too, in view of all this to see humans lavishing himian 
affection on lower animals. They are degrading themselves by not clinging 
to the vast gdf which we have put between ourselves & those unsuccessAil 
conqoetitors. Every day an old lady, usually of the male sex, writes to the 
papers (a fevorite indoor span here) demanding that anyone who hits an 
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animal shall himself be flogged. Di^jusdng! As if any amount of animal 
suffering was an excuse for making a Human Being suffer. I like animals. 
Treat them well as animals, but never forget the barrier which our ances' 

tors have raised between us &. them. Tlie same old ladies never write to 
complain of the thousands oi cases ot visible /iKrncin sultering here &. to 111 
demand that someone should be punished tt^r t/uit. They think babies are 
disgusting little objects (St lavish aftection on their Pekinese — those hlthy 
caricatures which should be mercifully put out of their deformed lives. 

The human race is a pretty nasty sight on the whole, but it's better than 
it's ever been before &. it may get laeccer yet — Heaven knows it could! — 
and it is human. The most imbecile of us knows depths not even compara' 
ble, in degree, to those known by other animab. The best of us may attain 
to heights which are sublime, in the proper unspoiled sense of the word. 

I don't, myself. I only know they are there, which is something, after 
all. I only dimly glimpse what might he. 1 haven't the core, the simplicity, 
the steadfastness to climb up, to do mt)re than glimpse the truth of living 
& dying. 1 am not a great man in the non-popular sense. 1 am a shell 
which knows in the end diat it has no insides to fall back cm. I live on my 
periphery, giving & taking from the stream of things outside & appalled by 
the knowledge that there to nothing to draw on inskle, yet unable to gra^ 
die obvious advantages of such a situation & to forget the inside & follow 
the stream. I do silly things, excentric [sic] things, then suffer the tortures 
of the damned because 1 can't help seeing them as silly & excentric Isic] 
my own self. I'm neither fish nor flesh nor gocxl red herring. I don't fit any- 
where. I know wonderfiil things to do, <Sl I don't do them. I keep on doing 
the things 1 long to do, going where I want to go, accomplishing almost 
everything 1 try to accomplish, «St never achieving anything that's any good 
when I have it. I'm never happy, & seldom profoundly unhappy. In short 
I'm an idiot, as I think I have shown. 
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From a traitorously forwarded letter to Peg I leain that you ate still in 
bad ways, (i) Desptoing the army, die hope & gbry, etcetera (asyouwoukl 
sayDl* (s) Lending bodks — ^when will you learn? Never lend a book to 

anyone, even to me (eq)ecially not to me) if you ever want to see it again. 
(3) Being done out of money, which is a sin, although, like almost all sins, 
quite unavoidable. (4) Not charging enough for your Ipuppetl shows. 15^ 
& 2^^ is ridiculous. Charge 50^ &. $1.00 & people will think it must be 
good &. flock to see it, &. even it you only got as much you'd make as 
much. Be chic, make the lousy aristocrats come & the soldiers with their 
girk — diey don't date spend less than $1.00 on an entertaitmient. Only let 
children — poor ones — in for less, or, better, give q>ecial free performances 
for them & soak die bloated at other performances. People want to think 
diey get a lot for their money but they really want to spoid a bt of money 

61. Egyptian hieioglyiihsfbr'lJfe.Pioaperity, and Healdi." 
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for things. Take it from one who doesn't know anything about it. Also you 
do without ink because you don't want to buy till you move — what are 
fountain pens. Post Offices, & banks provided for by a beneticient provi- 
dence if not to keep us in ink.' 
112 I'm glad you lieard Paderewski. I heard him in N. Haven just before 
U9NDON leaving there, but I went to sleq> — not because I didn't enjoy his music 
'^'^ but because I was sleepy, & when I am sle^ I generally go sleep. I shall 
now give a practical demonstration of that physiological phenomenon. 



Eternally — 
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U / HEN SIMPSON returned from London in the fall of 
Vy 1927 he took the position at the American Museum of 
Natural History as assistant curator of fossil mammals at the modest salary 
of $2,500 per year. Within several months he was advanced to associate 

curator, which is roughly equivalent to associate professor with tenure at a 
university. Simpson thus began an association with the museum which was 
to last tor rhirry-twci ye;irs, except for two years of inilit.irs' service in World 
War II, until he resigned and went to the Museum ot Comparative Zoology 
at Harvard University. 

In these early years at the museum Simpson engaged essentially in pure 
research in vortebtate paleontology; for the most part he was deciding what 
he wanted to study next. Having completed two comprehensive mono' 
graphs on the earliest, Mesozoic, mammals, he turned to their descendants 
of die early Tertiary Period, some fossils of which were already in the 
museum's rich collections, others of which he collected himself in the San 
Juan Basin oi northern New Mexico in the Miininer of 1929. What particu- 
larly intrigued Simpson about these mammals is that they record an enor- 
mous expansion ot species radiatuig out uito a wide variety of terrestrial 
environments following the widespread mass extinctions of dinosaurs 
toward die end of the Mesozoic Period. From half a dozen surviving lin^ 
eages of Mesozoic mammals, some two dozen oiders of mammals evolved 
widiin about twenty million years — the first third of die Cenozoic Era — 
forming roost of the major categories of all mammals extant today. 

The museum also had a large collection of Pleisrocene nqe mammals of 
much more recent vintage from Florida; these had been donated by a 
wealthy retited businessman and amateur fossil collector, Walter Holmes. 
In the early winter ot 1929 Situp.ion did fieldwork in Florida to determine 
the geologic setting tor these fossils as well as to explore for still older ones. 
The following year he returned to Florida and other places in the soudi' 
eastern United States to examine other sites, check related specimens at 
nearby institutions, and see what else he might find. To honor his benefac- 
tor for the Florida fiassik, Simpson named an ectinct giant armadillo after 
him: Holmesim septentriondis. 

Lydia had returned to the U.S. ftom France some mondis earlier than 1 15 
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Simpson and had gone on to Colorado, where their third daughter, Joan, 
was bom in September 1927. After Simpson's return, the family was briefly 
reunited, living together in New York City- But Lydia soon grew restless 
and took off once more, this tune for Calitornia, where she remained for 
more than a year. Elizabeth, the fourth daughter, was conceived shortly 
before Lydia left and she was bom in December 1928 in California. 

Anne Roe» who had manied incisively while Simpson was in Lcmdon, 
was working on her doctorate at Columbia. For a time she went with her 
husband to Princeton, where he was teaching, then followed him to Stan- 
ford, where he completed his doctorate in psychology. While in Califor' 
nia, Anne had a serious attack of what was later diagnosed as brucellosis, 
or undulant fever; she was in bed for nine months. Anne later returned to 
Princeton, where her husband had returned, hut she went up weekly to 
Columbia in New York City to finish work on her doctorate. Anne and 
Simpson met yet again in New York and they started seeing each other, 
first as frioids, soon as lovers. 

Mardka too had returned from France in 1927 and later in die year pro- 
ceeded to Hawaii, where she continued her artwork and also making piqv 
pets and giving puppet shows. About a year later she moved to Washington 
State, where she taught art in a private girls' school, the Annie Wright 
Seminary. 

Despite his topsv-turvy private life, Simpson continued publishing the 
results at his research. Major publications included additional articles on 
Mesozoic mammals, descriptions of newly discovered primitive mammals 
from central Asia, publications on Florida and other southern fossils as 
well as the first of what would be a long series of articles on die early Ter- 
tiary mammals of the western United States. 



In re The World, which is too much, etc. 

[AMNH letterhead] [New ^>rk City] 

About Dec. 26, 1927 

Miss Marthe or Martha Ssimpsetu 
Honolulu, F^ific Ocean 
Dear Miss Scihmpsan: 

In reply to your kind letter of unknown date, I am sorry to say that your 

manuscript has no scientific value. You have obviously been reading much, 
if not wisely, and have been thinking for yourself, as far as your mental 
equipment will permit. This is all very commendable, even laudable, but 
the fact remains that in order tn do really important scientific work it is 
necessary to have gone to Yale, and from your letter 1 am sure that you 
have not even been to Harvard. Acquiring sufficient knowledge to come in 
out of die rain, scientifically speaking, is a long and expensive proceeding 
and after considering your case for forty days and thirty-nine nights I am 
sure it will not pay you, as one has to take a pitcher to the well if one is to 
come back with any water, if you have brains enough to follow my mean- 
ing. I hope however that you will continue reading and "thinkii^" about 
paleontc^ogy, although please don't bring the results to me again as 1 have 
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a wife and three children to support. I especially recommend that you read 
all my own hooks, which cannot he ohtaincd from any j^ood hookseller and 
on which I receive royalties. Further please consult "Fossils I have known, 
and How!" by Miss Dryas Bohn and "The Secrets of the Devilish Devon- 
ian" by Dr. Senile dc Kay. 

As fot the specimens which you send for identification, your dinosaur 
egg is pronounced by a committe [sic] of authorities on dinosaur tggis and 
whaniot to be a quartzite pebble. * And as regards your bories of a prehis' 
toric monster, do you miss a cow around die farm, and shall I bury them or 
will you? 

1 shall take up your suggestions regarding hobbies when and if I get 
around to it. I fear it is impractical, however, tor me ro rake up vertebrate 
paleontology as a hobby. It is true that hobbies make one younjj, but I 
already have so manv rhar I am in my second childhood. The following are 
my chiet hobbies, in order ot relative unimportance, from left to right, 
except on alternate thursdays, when one must change at Bridgeport or 
Saugatuck:' 

#. Ei^'vpr, its language and antiquities. 

7. France, its language, literature, cathedrals, music halss, and 

wines. 

$. Crying babies. 

^A. Sanskrit. 

&. Aikimiles, living and dead or worse. 

@. The art of the Kinema. 

68. Operating subway turnstiles with wooden nickles. 

?. Mountains, their historv', topography, pestology, and uses. 

%. Travel — it is so broadening. 

105. Eating. 

Not '/a! Poetry, its imitations and limitations. 
New York crowds, or isn't war justified? 

i. Prehistoric man, or have we ascended or descended? 

Non^^. Nonsense, living and extinct. 

(. Sculturs, penting, arkdmoosic. 

loo^ Sisters and why. 

The last Iffings us to boiling point on Mr. Centigrades iamous thotno' 
metres, so we will now boil: ^ O ^ 

I am sorry to hear that you are now wasting time on hand paintingoils, 
personally I use my oils for boilingin purposes, and anyway modem repro* 
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1. In the 1920s and early 1930s the American Museum mounted several expedi' 
tkms CO oential Asia on which were found many new, interesting fossils, including 
primitive mammals and caches of dinosaur eggs, some of the latter with emhnonic 
skeletons. These and other discoveries, as well as the adventures of the expedition 
itself in a temote and robber-infested tenain, were well described in the popular press 
and magazines. Rounded pebbles of quam«nch rock aie to dinosaur eggs what iron 
pyrite is to gold. 

2. Local itopi on the Connecticut poitioii of die old New Yoik, New Haven and 
I'bitfind railroad. 
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ductions of the stag at dawn and beauty and the beast (rather clever, that, 
a girl and a bull dog, you know? Do you get it? Beauty, you see — that's the 
girl, and the dog is the beast. Think it over, you'll get it after a while) are 
so natural you would almost eat the apples and thats what I mean, art, 
although I really don't know much about art but 1 know what 1 like. And 
what's the use of these beauties descending die cellar stares to see is a boot' 
legger or only a buiglar or what when you can go to die vanities and see 
nudity as is nude» and no prunes and prisms about it until die police come. 
Well, w hat I mean, its pretty but is it art? Or is it pretty? or what? 

1 will now guess who wrote which poestry, neatly written on one side of 
the page and addressed to the pizzle editor, no contributions returned and 
prizes given only to members ot the committees [sic] families: The soft gui- 
tare (whatever that may) be which has a bell and twinkles like a star, and 
mixed is right and the author aint the only one shivering and shuddering, 
is Mr. V. Hugo strained through Miss Symmpsnnc, and badly strained and 
virgin moon vAio is destined to be raped and stolen to boot is Miss 
slimmepsonne widi no one else to blaim. And I hope I am wrong, but Ime 
aiiaidnot. 

As the great grey poet so inepdy puts it: 

who wold be a Mer* 
Maid bold sitting a 
Lone singing alone under. 
The sea with a Crown; 
of Gold on a 
Thrown. 

And I must, in honesty reply that I, for one, would not consider it for a 
minute. Ide surely catch cold. My favourite passage, however, is in Long" 
fellow's In Memoriam^ where he says, among other things — 

'Tears of the widower when he sees" 
''The cattle huddled on the lea" 
"And fladbi at once, my friend to thee" 
"And falling idly broke the piece." 

Which a!l goes to prove what 1 have always said, that the multirubercu- 
late scapula is of normal eutherian type resembling that of the monotremes 
in no essential req)ect and showing that die views of Dr. Abel, for whom I 
have nothing but respect and admiration, are pure poppycock and that he 
is a damn fool.^ I will now go out and kill a few jews and get me acquitted 
on the sole ground of companionate insanity. 

Fortunately die presence of two (II, 2, //. B,Y?./,'V V. ^ Ttd 

3. As ftaft of die coy tone of this letter. Simpson apparently intentionallr credits 
In Mcmoriam to Longfidlow instead of Tennyson; he also reananges and mdsquoces 
lines trom that poem. 

4. The upper bone of the dioulder, die scapula, in a group of primitive rodentlike 
mammals, the muttituberculates, is like tliat of other placental mammals and not like 
that of the egg'laying, or monotreme, maamials. In this opinion Simpson disagreed 
with Othenio Abel (1875-1946), Geimanpaleoniokjgist aovl director ofihepal^ 
tological institute at Gfittingen. 
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prevented a Bronx Lo\'c Nest Horror Murder, the Horror Killer's Own 
Exclusive Stor\', or soincthinf^ snappy in the way ot uxoricides. For the tirst 
one to emerge started a knocki>ut scrap as to who was to get to wear it and 
the emergence of a second gave me one for myself! A thousand {16661 — 

no we won't bring that up again) thanks for evertin all of which are much 119 

an;>recaited and in constant use and employment« save die paper dolls American 
which are too nice for my rough nekks but are hung on the wall for them natural 
and us all to see and admire. Oh, by the way, in the beginning of this para' > < < '^'^^ 
graph i was Talking about the coolie jackets, we havent a coolie and prefer ^927-1930 
airedales anyway so we wear them on our own selfs. 

My teeth are calling me, au revoir and let who will be clever — Hoping 
to expect the favour of the kind granting of an early order of this choice 
line of fail models in the latest fabric, goods, and cloths. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tischbaum, Finkelstein, 
and Reilly 

G. G. Simpson, the sole agent 

for Siberia and the Hawaiahan 
Islands, including the 
Scandinavian 



[New York City, Summer, 
1928?! 

My dear sister — 

You*re a hell of a correspondant & it runs in the femily. I haven't heard 
from you since Pele' was a pup and I suppose you've gone high'hat since 
entering Annie-Oakley's or whatever. The last I knew you were panicking 
the Cross-roads of the Pacific (adv.).^ Mother slips me the dirt occasionally 
& I suppose she keeps you informed of my formless existence too. I have 
had a letter to you in a cubbyhole alxn e tlie plane of my endeavours for 
exactly tour months & seven days, embellished with sketches ot Faith, 
Hope, & Charity & festoons ot baloney, but it ne\ er achieved a 2^: stamp 

it's mildly antique now, like us (1 guess you're 30 whether you admit it 
ornot — many happy returns). 

The real reason for my reformation is having been out late last night & 
being afflicted with the leaping melancholia which makes me remember 
your sins. The theme of the play which kept me up, however, was not sufii' 
cient moral to enforce this radical revision of character, although it was 
designed to make one think of relatives — all about the noble Sir Basil, 
V.C., K.C.B., K.C.G.M., & his three little bastards — "The Bachelor 
Father." Deshed Divercuig, even from where I sat in the second row (of the 
second balcony). 

Like yourself I dissipate by the bell. Dissipation regularly on Wednesday, 

5. Peie is one of che Hawaiian tire goddesses. 

6. The Hawaiiian Uands were then as now heanrily advertised for tourism, one 
attraction being their cential position in the Rwific Ocean. 
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6 P.M. to I A.M. Companion &. evil influence, my only friend in this heart- 
less city, Crcifzhton Peet.' A cynical devil whose girl married a bond sales* 
man & who goes out for Bitterness in a Big Way. Stout tella. 

I always did say, it's a nice place to visit but I wouldn't like to li\ c there. 
Niggers <Si Jews, L, sub, wheels, the same &. then the same — am 1 getting 
ga-ga modernistic?' Or what? 

Anyway die history of arc must be fun. Vd like to do it myself. VeniiS'de' 
Milo, Leonardo'da'Vinci, Rosa Bonheur, & Loiado Taft.' At least they 
may find out what they like, even if it is pretty. 

Well this is all rather sick 6l brief, but you have to take it easy after such 
a long iay-off. 

Vox PopuU 



[New York City, 
Summer, 1928?] 

Ma liebe sister — 

rrhree days passl 

I'm sorry I didn't acknowledge birthday present it and when any, but I 
never do. I know it aint cultured or seminole like your girls, but 1 just 
don't, I mean don't. Excuse ii please. 

[Forty years elapse. Clarice is now broken in spirit 61 mind.] 
I may have acknowled^ Christmas present — I really don*t recall. But if 
so, after your mooty implicatiom, I take it back. However I will back 
down: I'm sotry I mentioned Ros;i Bonheur &. LoradoTaft as great artists. I 
only did because I couldn't remember who painted "Beauty & die Beast." 

fTwo hours intervene] 

Your questions are pretty hot, that 1 give you. Without k>oking up 
things & without ever hearing your nodouhtpriceless lectures (I mean it 
too) I'd bat about 47.83%, or thereabouts. I know exactly 27.2% (no tool- 
ing) of the 18 parts of the I>oric order. I know stupa, sSi Akhenaton, & the 
Shive Dragon,**' & I suspect that by first two periods of Greek art you mean 
Minoan I & II, aldumgh if so I suspect you of giving Aigos a dirty deal. 

(The Roman Empire falls.] 

The rest I pass up, sorry. 

7. Creighton B. Peet {1899-1977), journalist and author who was one of several 
longtime friends of Simpson's. Peet, and later his wife. Bertha Ann, and their son, 
Creighton 14. , are frequently mentioned hereafter in the letters. Peet and Simpson had 
met at die Univeisity of Colorado and woriced together on Dodo. 

8. Simpson is descrihin},' New York City with reference to its ethnic and racial 
diversity, but crudely put and uncharacteristic uf Simpson; its elevated ("L") and 
undeigiound ("sub") trains; and its car traffic. 

9. Lirado Taft {1860-1936), American sculptor and writer on art and aesthetics 
who taught at The Ait institute of Qiicago where Martha liad studied. Rosa Boctlieur 
(1822-1899), Ficnch painter of animab; her most frmoiis wcdc, The Horse Fok 
(1853), is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New Yofic 

10. Stupa is a Sanskrit word for a domelike tower containing a Buddhist shrine. 
Akhenaton was an Egyptian king of the fourteenth century B.c. ; also known as Ame« 
nophisIV. Shive Dragon appatentlyiefim to a demon associated with the 

Shiva. 
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But I seriously take you to task for implying chat the flagellations of my 
involuted sneering is [sic] casual. 

[The Roman Empire opens its eyes, finds tliat 
A! Smithi" was elected, & drops dead again.] 

I enclose elegant pictures drawn by me. Two artists in one femily! It is 
too much, or quite enough at the vory least. 

jThe same, the next afternoon. Richard de Vere 
is discovered upstage, right.] 

Speaking of the Drama, I've recently been to Elmer Gantry — Night 
Hostess — Bachelor Father — Gar>^ [sp?l War — Coin' Home — etc. All 
characterized by language that should get their mouths washed out with 
Pels Naphtha Laundr>- Soap — Otherwise (or even thiswise) swell, mostly. 
I'm raking up the Drama in a big way, at 50? per perch at Gray's. 

But now, then, (I can't make up my mind which) I really didn't mean to 
hurt your feelings. 1 know that it must be hell (that would just slip in [I 
hate parentheses)) to tinkle about by the numbers & have dumbelb to 
instruct, but at diat it doesn't sound like a bad job. {I just can't seem to be 
sympathetic without going it'mi^t'be'lotS'Worse all over). 

Uen years pass. The 8th Avenue subway is finished. ] 

Let me see — ^where was 1? Oh yes, on the comer of 42"^ 6l Broadway, 
the Main &. Center of New York. I am now dilloing in an armerdillo's 
armour.''^ It's more fun than poison ivy. You take thousands St millions of 
separate little Umes ot his armor plated hide and you try to piece them 
together. It you get two together the joke is on you and everyone laughs 
heartily (Si you play tail the donkey next. The dillos come from a rather 
unsanitary stream deposit in the Sunny South, Down where I Want to Be, 
on That Tamiama Trail with Ma-dra'ah'tnee, in F-L'O'R-I'D'A, that 
spells home to me. 

[A few minutes later. 
The banker's body has disappeared] 
I'm going there soon, if my angel is angelic — the bird who shells out the 
sinews of war, I mean. 
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ARMODILLO, believe it or not. 



In a way, I suppose that this letter is not one of those deeply significant 
flashes which one values throughout life. In fact, after taking the matter up 

11. Alfred E. Smith (1873-1944), American politician and governor of New York 

Stiue. His Catholicism and opptisition to Pnihihition are reasom usually eiven for his 
unsuccessful bid tor the presidency m 1928; he ran as a Democrat agauisi Herbctt Hoo- 
ver, a Republican. 

12. An armadillo is a toothless mamma! covered with hony plates; tound in South 
and Central America and in the southern U.S. Also common as fossils Itccause o( their 
easily preserved bony armor. 

13. The museum bene^Ktor and amateur fossil collector, VdUter Holmes. 
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diOTOUghly with the Board of Trustees, I am inclined to question it. It's 
more or less a matter of poisonal opinion, of course. As for me, 1 like it 
with a dash of soda. 

Yes, yes, I'll be serious — a true picture of my mind is given overleat — 

122 Georges de Sacre Son 

AMBRicAN J^eeks and wedes elapse— just wait & see] 

MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL 
HISTORY 
I 937-1 930 

[New York City, 1929?] 

Hermana mi'a ISister mine] — 

Mother can't imagine anyone owing me a letter — bur you owe me two 
(2). Postcards don't count. However I'm both persistent, broad-minded, 6». 
forgiving — three of the most obnoxious virtues in the catalogue. Good 
idea for an epitaph: *'He had all the obnoxious virtues and delightful 
vices.** At the moment I'm taking a vacation & hard put to it for things to 
(b anyway. 

Last week was hectic — MonJ n I went for a spree in Greenwich Village 
& Time's Square Triangle. Wednesday I went to the Circus — although I 
imagine the ladies are the very same I saw twenty years ago they didn't 
seem as beautiful somehow, hut it all smells the same. Thursday I lectured 
at Yale & then went out tor a spree (Spreeing is here) — I was supposed to 
put up, thanks to a dignitied friend (my one d.f.), at a snooty club but I 
arrived there in a irayed condition at lluee a.m. & found it all closed & 
sealed so went off to a dormitory with some of the boys. The dig. fir. ptoba^ 
bly believes the worst. Friday I motored to N. Y. with an undig. fir. & his 
girl at an average speed of 60 m.p.h. in a downpour, & then went ofiF to 
Intercollegiate Fencing Finals and ball. Saturday I talked over radio (hav- 
ing written talk at 2 a.m. after cominp hack from Intercollegiate binge), & 
then went to Columbia Club (Si some new movies in evening. Sunday had 
a string of friends in, Monday had a very minor operation at St. Lukes, sSi 
here I am in bed but fairly hne <Si restive. 1 am to retorm, but can't make 
up my mind whether to cut out work or to cut out going places & doing 



Did I mail letter about you going to S. A. with me? If I did that's three 
(3). If I didn't — the upshot was, sorry but it isn't practical. In the first 
place, I may not go myself. There are lots other places, lb be brief, it 

just can't be done. I'm sorry. 

Proof of Kx)kplate arrived &. I like it very much. It really is swell & I 

thank you greatly, or at least will even more when all arrives tor i know 

expression based only on proof must be inadequate. 

Be as good as is compatible — 
Your loving brother 



14. Martha was designing a bookplate for her brother. When the bookplate was 
compleiied, Simpson placed it in all of his booics tlieieafter. 
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St. Petersburg Field Branch 
March lo, 1929 

Dear Mother &. Dad — 

The is that a postcard is as difficult as a letter. I am well & happy, & 
I will be back in New York sometime next week, exact date & time not yet 
to be specified. Tomorrow I leave here for Lakeland. At noon 1 meet the 

State Geologist again & thenqiend several days rambling about, after 
which I will go to Tallahassee or into Mississippi < back to New York or 
somewhere, depending on how much money I have 61 whether the 
Museum succeeds in reaching me with instructions. 

I have had a wonderful time here in St. Petersburg. The Holmcscs arc 
charming people &. their home here is luxurious &. beautiful but not osten- 
tatious. It fronts on Tampa Bay has large grounds &. an orange grove, 
sidiough it is in the city. The cook is a gem & my room is cool and very 
comfortable. [ — didn't realize until I had written that a cool room might 
not sound enticing to you at the moment. The weather here has been very 
warm ever since I came. I haven't had even my light coat on once & a vest 
is usually uncomfortable. 1 I have been learning how to cast a plug (for bait 
fishing & lawn casting) &. driving about among the palms, oleanders, live 
oaks, alligators, & other tropical vegetables & insects. ALso finding lots of 
fossils. In short, this is a great improvement over my former conceptions of 
heaven. Oh yes, strawberries are 2 quarts for 25^, stone crabs are the most 
luscious of sea foods & favorite in this household, piles of oranges kept 
replenished in my room, mangoes, papayas, & all sorts of good things. 
Music ftom New York, as clearly as on our own radio there. Movies in die 
living room. New York, Cocmecticut, & Fbrida papers. 

Last week we went down &. explored Peace River, which is well 
named — a lovely spot. Saw a wild turkey, alligators, lots of ducks, cranes, 
herons, pelicans <St other birds exotic to a New Yorker. Went part way by 
boat &. motored up & down to various points along the river. Spent one 
night in the open, very comfortable &{. millions ot stars. 

Last week I spent two nights in Sarasota. The Leonhausers live alx)ut 
two miles out of town, & 1 should have never found them save for the 
coiiK:idence that they live almost directly across the road from the man I 
went there to see — -J. E Moore. Once they gathered who I was, they 
become very cordial & had me out to diimer my second night there. 

I hope you both are well, &. gather from your letter (just received after 
trying to find me on the Peace River) that you are finding lots to do. I am 
verv' anxious to see you again, but 1 do hate to think of leaving here 61 
going back to New York. 

With much love — 

George 
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[New York City, 1929.'] 
The two april 

My dear sister — 

It is in very trowth with small bigheartiment diat you give at me these 
ropreaches on die tongue english. I pieach and I inscribe her at little near 
so good as you make. Had I but awaited at young fillies seminoles how you 
teach, so had I also those liquencies of repression like how you were, if 
not. This 1 corrate not in bittleness or corrasion but singlesome in expense 
of my one dibility and honorty, anyhow canbe. 

These bookplate was gorgeful, the most gratuitous of you, sure. Them 
stupids is hciirkworthy and at little near inhearable. The papers of science 
that I make all toUow for to make names at these crcamals st> new! Them 
pterosaurien qui a des plumes! Ne sais-tu que les pterosaunens etaient des 
reptiles? [Don't you know that pterosaurs were reptiles?] Veritudinous crawl- 
ers with the skin and escales [scales], whenever not with die hares or 
plumes, positively not point. No. But, «4ien even, is it most meek and ill 
tempered of you to think at me and I sinecurely depreciate it. 

Now I does not loves the loti and the ailements of poesie or what have 
I? Both and the pterodactyle who holds scrawls in his bee is not all satis- 
fulling at me. The authres is much nice. I am so concerted to like me- 
portayal, but I am wish not that they know how concerted I be, so how to 
can to make? I think so. But I loves these tint-pot and those animals who 
comes thereout. 

[Letter continues in French*] 
Tve diought a lot about what kind of design to put in my books. (The 
devil with English, it's too beasdy — how many people diere are who only 
speak with uncivilized and savage words!) I want ordy a single one for my 
whole life. Thus, it's something very serious, you know. Therefore, I ask 
myself what is needed? First, it has to be me. My name, yes, but also the 
design. Those designs that can belong easily to anyone at all are pretty per- 
haps, but not distinctive enough. Thus, it has to be me. (I've said it twice, 
so perhaps it's true.) Eight hours a day I am a scientist, geologist, a student 
of arKient beasts — some beasts then. I write a great deal, so perhaps a 
pen — it's all how you yourself see me. But it must be a design for all my 
books. There are art books, Egyptian books, books on travel, on languages, 
some novels, poetry. I myself have thought of a crazy design that unbraces 
the whole world, all of existence. I diink that's enough. It's even too 
much. I don'r like it. (The Egyptian means "I shall make you love litera- 
ture (or writing). 1 will make their beauty penetrate into you"). Alright, 
I'll take it hack. It isn't beautiful. You'll do what you want. In art, I love 
most the cathedrals ot the 13th century, the sculpture of the 12th. Ancient 
Greek art, Khmer art, ancient Egyptian art (especially the 5th Dynasty, 
isn't that so), the paintings and prints of Holbein, Diirer, Rraibrandt. As 
fof animals, those included are some of the very beautiful ones. Before def- 



* Translated by editor. 
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initely making the book plate, perhaps it would be good if you sent it to 
me? But its all as you wish. I know that you know what will please me. 

It's exactly three months since IVe written you a long letter. I expressed 
my joy in having the female bust you gave me. I expressed my highest sen- 
timents, and my theories about all that. 1 did not send it on — I don't know 125 

the reason why 1 didn't. Laziness, no doubt. But really, I am very grateful. amkrican 
The beauty always lies on the table next to my bed. I look at it very often, natural 
and I think of you, my dear sister. history 

Believe me, I am very happy to hear the news that you are coming here 
soon. I remain — 

Your ser\'ant who kisses your 
hands, 

Jean Marie Dieudonne 
Itchattuchmee de Choucroute 

ILetter ends in English] 

Weret but here would can talk of these importances more detailly. 
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Pwmingtxm, New Mexico] 
About June loth, if 
I haven't lost count. 
[1929] 

Hermana querida [Sister dear] — 

If the Annie Wright Seminar>' isn't in Tacoma or can't be moved there, 
you won't yet this. If you shouldn't ji;et it, write to Tacoma & have it for- 
warded to wlierever the heil — dear! dear! this virile Southwest — to wher- 
ever you aie. 

I have been traveling for ten days, & have just arrived at die starting 
point of my aq)edition. liaveling alone is boKsoine, but I always talk to 
everyone who understands English &. quite a few who don't. In this way I 
acquire much misinformation & narrow my mind, which was tending to 
broaden with too long residence in N.Y. I don't hesitate to say that I am 
one of the best misinformed & most narrow-minded men in the country. I 
attribute my success ti) an ability to avoid hard work, to Chesterfield ciga- 
rets, (St to Simmons Spring Mattresses. I have recently inquired into the 
points of view of a house-pamter who has been out of work tor thirty years 
(I'm so big'hearted & such a dam*fool that I boii^t him a T-bone steak), 
a waitress with a glass eye (very fvetty it is, too), a bath-house proprietcH', 
a fisherman & several other Uats, faur hotel pcoprietois, three mexicans, 
an Indian who knows three words of English (none of which can be sent 
through die maib), a prep-school boy firom Boulder, Colo. , a young lady oi 
no visible means of support, an old man who doesn't like Indians because 
one shot him once, a young man who eagerly explained my own profession 
(about which he knows nothing whatever) to me in a very patronizing 
way, & others too numerous to mention. 

I am du>roughly sunburned & peeling, I have already been through the 
wc»st sand storm I ever saw (but said by the natives to be practically con- 
tinuous here & not as bad as in the region where III be working), my vehi- 
cle which I jokingly call an automobile has broken down five several times, 
each time with unerring instinct for picking the most desolate spot in a 
God-forsaken region, I have involved myself in a damage suit, I have 
scraped most of the skin <Si much of the flesh off both hands, and 1 am 
thoroughly happy & unspeakably delighted to be back in a region where 
you have to be pretty tough to survive. 

I have engaged a young cowpuncher as cook & handy man. He's not 
imich on pies or biscuits, but says he's hell — there I go again — on beans & 
ooflfee. The water here tastes like a strong dose of epsom salts with a good 
^ot of alum thrown in & made me violently sick when I first drank it, but 
they say it's much better than the water we'll get in the field, when we do 
get water. We leave the city (pop. estimated at 800 by a local enthusiast) 
day after tomorrow. 

15. The Annie Wright Seminary in lacoma, Washington, was an Episcopalian 
schcx)! founik v! in 1884 whoso teachers were "college women of exp>erierm' " The 
American author Mary McCarthy was a student at Annie Wright when Martha taught 
dieie and McC^nhy describes Mardia in her autobiotiaphy. Him I (lu u', as "amusing, 
unconventional, . . . w1k> tau^t us some innooendy naug^tcy French songs . . 
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Well, whatever, if you should have a birthday (30th l3ist?I, although I 
suppose you still stick to your story that it's only 29fh) soon &. it I shouldn't 
be able to get a message to you by Navajo runners or carrier pigeon, con- 
sider yourselt smacked 6i all. If you could use a Navajo blanket, N. jewelry, 
pottery, or basket or what not, hint in words of one syllable for I'm more 
likely than not to get something for an unbirthday present sometime & if 
you don't say yes or no you'll have to like it. Your loving brother. 

[un8igne(Q 
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Farmington, N.M. 
June 12 [1929] 

Dear Mother &Dad~ 

Tomorrow I plunge into the wilderness, so don't be alarmed if I don't 

write again for a while. Mail carriers don't penetrate to the city of Kimbe* 
toh (Populaticm i [one]) which will be our only contact with civiliza- 
tion — if you care to call Shorty Widdows civilized, an extremely dubious 
point. I drove out there yesterday with an old timer to make a rapid recon- 
naissance oi the country &. decide on our tirst camp site. It you dt)n'r like 
traffic, come here. We drove 120 miles, passed two cars, one a truck 
ireighting supplies & one a fliver driven by a scared Indian, & saw three 
white people, die truck driver & two traders. This is a swell place. The 
roads are unspeakable, mere sandy tracks through the sagelmish, often 
quite frequently washed out, & frequently there is no road of any descrip- 
tion, just compass directions &. luck. The place is fiill of Indians, butodi- 
erwise almost deserted. I'm going to like it fine. I have a young cow- 
puncher to cook, &. bought an enormous sack of beans, a side of bacon, 61 
some coffee (a tew other things, too, of course, bur jeff savs he's hell on 
beans & coffee but weak in other branches ot the culinary arts.) 

In short, I am well 61 happy, 61 hope you are. Has Dad got his license 
yet? This Dodge truck is just like learning to drive all over again, it shifts 
diffinmtly & the whole f^l is different. But I've driven it about 700 miles 
already & am used to it now. 

Much love, 
George 

Dick Simpson*^ has sold out & lives here in town now. They say he's 
been drunk for 20 years & is ready to retire. 



[In field, San Juan Basin, N.M.] 
June, 18, 1929 

Dear Modier & Dad — 

Just a note to surprise you. I'm going into town romonow & so can get 
mail off, 61 it may be two or three weeks before we get in again . 

This is a rough, tough country, but I love it. Our camp has been blown 
away twice. We chew sand, sleep in it, get stuck in it. It permeates us. It 

16. Pkesumably a relative, alduHi^ I am not able to verily this. 
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fills locked trunks & sifts through two layers of canvas. We have to haul 
our water, which is nor good, several miles. We freeze at night & hroil in 
the dayniiie. We are all blistered, but shiver all night. Everyone is well 
happy, however. 

Fossils are tar tSi tew, but we are slowly getting some. 

At present our party is quite lespectable, including a Jesuit priest, who 
is a very good egg." We all like him. 

Tiled & blistered, to bed now, as well be up by 5 (if you can believe 
it)- 

Much love, 
George 



[New York, early 1930?] 



Thank you: 

A. For beautiful book. It is surely true that Maillol is very fine and I am 
grateful that my ignorance of him does not endure. 

B. For postcards loaned to me. I shall try to keep them safe. I already 
have postcard reproductions of the sculpture so that 1 can perhaps be per- 
suaded to part with some. 

C. For kind sentmients postcardly expressed. 

NEWS Since your departure my lifie has not been exclusively one long 
lingering joy. As someone has so well remarked: 

For over six thousand years wise men ha\'e known the major unpleasant- 
ness of life. It is a sad reflection on our human species that in this six thou- 

* '* • ' sand years no one has made any real effort to tollow such 
-O" ' excellent advice. It's very depressing, and in the line of news, 
I lefer you to Mother's accounts of hers & Dad's recent pete- 
grinations, and (over) to my recent itinerary. 

ART In New Orleans I saw some really very nice things by a young 
Mexican whose name I foiget at the moment. Etching &. Sculpture. He is 
color'blind and the most curious thing was 1 painting, the only one he has 
attempted, which was really very impelling 61 attractive, with the Strang' 
est possible coloring but not unpleasant. 



THE DRAMA My recent attendance on the drama has been sketchy 
but omnivorous. Eva La [sic] Gallieiuie Sea Gull, beautifully dcme but 

17. A QMholic priest who visited the field camp and said Mass; one of d»e camp 
helpers acted as altar boy. 
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futile alninst to the point of Kircdom. Various movies, the most interesting 
a well managed Russian him; Fragment of an Empire. One or two plays I 
can't even remember otthand. 

FOOD My trip through the south was a partial success gastronomically 
as 1 dote on the very very black Louisiana cottec, on Oysters Napoleon, 
various Cieole sauces and fish didies. I had a grand time with an archaeol' 
ogist in New Orleans who admired local fsod, & possessed good liquor." 

PALAEONTOLOGY News in this department is always plentifuU but, 
Alas! uninteresting to you. We have some lovely new bones and teeth and 
I am having a good time with them. Two skeleton's [sic] of last year's col" 
lecting are being mounted now. 

UTERATURE I am reading or have not long since read "The Purple 
Land" by Hudson. "A Naturalist on the Amazon" by Bates. A \ olume of 
Hakluyt's Voyages.''^ All of these are swell. The Purple Land is a curious 
book that you would like. You would also enjoy Hakluyt by skipping about 
scMiiew]!ttt. A chapter or two of Bates would satisfy you, as not being a nat' 
uralist you would like only the general impression of the jungle, & not the 
repetition and details. 
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WEATHER Usually rotten, but I don't mind. 

LANGUAGES I am rather languidly studying Spanish, making some 
progress. It's easv r< i pronounce and to spell, but tuU ot tricks * , w -.j*n»,>li>w»\ 
nevertheless. 1 am abt)ur tn enough to try to read a novel in "r^T 
it, which I shall soon artcinpt. 

INCIDENTALS 1 no longer have to worry abi)ut bmding Elie Faure^° 
or odier unbound art books as I no longer have any of them, except the 
Maillol you gave me. 

I have now published two books and 53 shorter papers and all of diem 
are lousy. I owe apologies to posterity. 

Fried chicken and grits with the State Geologist of Fla. and hts mousey 
but tyrannical wife.^' 

German dialect recitations by the chief engineer of a steamboat in New 
Orleans Harbour. 

A night in an enormous four-poster in a room 15 feet high in an old 
plantation mansion in the wilds of Louisiana, and the charming and 
extremely voluble New Orleans French hostess, and more fried chicken 

18. The Volstead Act, commonly known as Piohibicion, was still in foice and 
wuulJ not be repealed for several years. 

19. Henry, Walker Bates ( 1825-1892), English naturahst and explorer. He accom- 
panied Alfred Riissel Wallace, cixliscoverer with Darwin ot the principle oi natural 
selection, on the exploration ot the upper Amazon River. Bates later develotied a the- 
ory explaining mimicry in butterflies. Ridund Hakluyt (i5sa?-i6i6). an English 
ocoprapher who piiMishcd narratives df his many voyages and travels. Those detcrily 
ing the New World are considered especially interesting. 

30. Elie Riure (1873—1937), French art historian and easayist who wrote the mul' 
tivolume Jfi'^roiu' .1- /'An (1QOQ-1921). 

21. Herman Gunter (1885-1972), state geologist oi Florida from 1919 co 195b; he 
b best lowwn for his stwtees on die geology, mittend resources, and gnwindwater of the 
state. 
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and grits, and scnimbling about stream banks with an incomprehensible 

negro. 

Driving turiously at night along the invisible Mississippi, with dense 
corporate clouds oi fog oozing over the levee and flowing singly oti over the 
dark marshes. 

Lunch in die open court of an old house in the Vieux Carr£, & tea on 
the balcony of another on the cathedral square. 

A very wild party all night in the room next to mine in an otherwise 
very good hotel. 

A stay in a town where 1 was siqiplied with a house and a servant and 
literally could not spend any money, all the storekeepers informing me that 

they were ordered not to let me pay for anything. 

A day spent weirdly and unsupported by the solace of tohaccc) in the 
depths of a coal mine, looking tor the tootpnnts of animals dead since 
250,000,000 B.C. 

A long drive with a high'School boy for chauffeur who obtained the 
personal attractions and morals of every young lady in town and nearly 
landed us in the ditch several times. 

A very suspicious Professor of Geology in a tiny college who thought me 
a city slicker come to steal his lousy specimens. 

A very jovial oil geologist who put (literally) a barrel of whiskey in his 
car and then drove me unsteadily but widely through the surrounding 
country, at his c(Mnpany's expense. 

A heavy snowstorm in Alabama ik freezing cold, a man dropping dead 
just outside my door. 

and many others. 

And so to — a meeting of the Section of Geology and Mineralogy of the 
New York Academy of Sciences. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense — 
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IN THE fall of 1930 Simpson led an American Museum 
expedition to South America. Committed to a full 
understanding of mammalian evolutionary history, Simpson was eager to 
do fieldwork in South America, which had been isolated from rhc rest of 
the world as an island<ontinent — much the way Australia is today — dur- 
ing most of the Cenozoic era, the time when mammals were increasing 
greatly in diversity and abundance. Tlie expedition allowed Simpson to 
examine existing collections in the museums ot Argentina as well as 
uncover additional specimens in the fossil-rich strata of Patagonia. A simi- 
lar ocpedition had been planned in 1 929 to be jointly undertaken by the 
twenty'Seven-year'old Simpson of the American Museum and die distin^ 
guished vertebrate paleontologist Friedrich von Huene of the University of 
Tubingen, who had collected fossils in Brazil several years eariier. But 
when this arrangement collapsed, Simpson decided to proceed on his own. 
Given the expense of such a venture, Simpson solicited addirional funds 
from wealthy businessman Horace Scarritt, who agreed to bankroll the 
project. Scarritt's penenvsity continued over the years, providin*^ support 
for a second expedition to Argentina in 1933—34 well as summer field 
excursions to Montana in 1932 and 1935. Thus during the worst years of 
the (kpression Simpson was able to generate crucial research support at a 
time when the American Museum had to cut back severely on its 
programs. 

A second motivation for Simpson's departure from New York may have 
been Lydia's removal with the children to California and Simpson's 
increasing involvement with Anne Roc, who was also married. Simpson 
moved in with his parents, who had come to New York City about this 
time. (During his stay m South America his father was hired as a lawyer 
with tlie Federal Trade Commission in Washington, D.C. , and Ins parents 
moved to the capital.) Simpson may have needed both emotional aid 
physical distance to determine how to resolve his marital situation. By the 
time the expedition was over, Simpson had decided to end his marriage 
either by divorce or legal separation and sedc custody of the children. 



Accompanying Simpscm to Si^uth America was Coleman S. Williams, 
also associated with the inu>fum and about Simpson's ape. They sailed in 
August 1930 for South America along with Williams's new wife, Dora, 
who accompanied them on the first leg ol their journey. Williams returned 

HO after the field season, but Simpson stayed on for another six months to 

SOUTH AMBucA ^^||^ |^ {q^\ coUections in museums in Buenos Aires and La Plata. 
1930-1931 ggj^ camps were in ranote comets of die already remote Patagonia. 

Despite the hardships of living in a cold, windy, deserted laiu), Simpson 
obviously enjoyed his stay. He kept a detailed journal that became the 
basis for his first book, Attending Marvels; A Pata^onian journal, published 
several years later (1934) and reissued first by the TIME Reading Program 
(1965) and then by the University of Chicago Press (1982). It remains in 
print today. 

During this time Lydia was mov uig about the country with all four chil- 
dren in tow: Helen, 6'/a; Gay, 4; Joan, 3; and Elizabeth, I'/a. Helen later 
started school at a (vivate boarding school in Connecticut. Simpson^ sister 
Martha was in France once again, painting and giving shows of her work. 
She was to remain there until the fall of 1932. Anne was finishing her doC' 
toral dissertation at Columbia. She completed ir in 1931, but die degree 
was not awarded until she could afford to publish the thesis in 1933 (at 
that time Columbia required formal publication for the Ph.D. degree to be 
awarded). She took a research job m Philadelphia- — she was still living 
with her husband in Princeton — with a team of clinical psychologists 
studying persons who had lost the ability to speak or to understand words 
as a result of brain damage from strokes or other injuries. One of the 
researchers, Katharine McBride, became a close iriend of Anne's; she later 
became pfesident of Bryn Mawr College in Pennsylvania. 

Simpson's chief publications at this time were additional reports on his 
work with early Ceno:oic mammals from rhe West and the much younger 
ones from the South. He also published a thirty-tour page bulletin through 
the American Museum which outlined a major rethinking ot the classifica- 
tion ol mammals. His research on rhe Mesozoic origins and Ceno:t)ic 
radiations of mammals gave hmi new insight into the overall evolutionary 
relationships of mammals, which, he argued, ought to be reflected in their 
formal classification. When Simpson joined the musuem in 1937 he had 
been given responsibility for maintaining a systematic catalog for the col' 
lections. The published classification therefore had its beginnings as a sim^ 
pie updated list of orders and families of mammak for organizing the many 
fossil mammal specimens housed in the museum. This published outline 
led to a much more fully developed scheme of classification, its theoretical 
justification being completed a decade later, just before Simpson entered 
the army in 1942. That work, The Principles of Classification and a Classifi' 
cation (^Mammcds (1943), became a "citation classic," cited 365 times in 
die scientific literature between 1955 (when the count began) and 1984. 
Simpson was chagrined by diis succ»5, forthe work for which he wished 
to be chiefly remembered. Tempo and Mode m Ewlutumt was cited '*only" 
315 times during the same period. 
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S.S. Western World 
Aug. 9, 1930 

Dearest Marthe — 141 
Now you can say rhat you are related to the w.k. [well known] Playboy 
of the Western World in per.S(.)n. At the moment 1 lie luxuriously on my 
bed (a proper bed & no berth) in my large cabin, complete with dresser, 
lounge, closet, private bath, & odier conveniences, & sip a tall glass of 
distinct alcoholic content. On the lounge sits my assistant likewise writ' 
ing — his wife is busy being very sick in his own cabin. This is their honeys 
moon — rm glad to be on <me at last. She returns to U.S. fioin Buenos 
Aires. ' 

Tomorrow we reach Bermuda, where this will he mailed. Thence to Per^ 
nambuco, Rio dc Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, trans-ship 
there &. to Comodoro Rivadavia. Oh! Magic names! I can't remember 
when they didn't evoke delighttul pictures 61 stir desperate longings. Now I 
am in a daze, it seems so unreal diat I am really on my way, well supplied 
with funds, leader of my own e3q)edition, to see the places 61 do the things 
I want most in die world to see and do. I feel a bit overwhelmed at the 
softness of life, diat seems so inexorable but that yields so fully after long 
continued pressure. It makes me almost optimistic. 

Your letter caught me by the skin of its teeth. It arrived actually after 1 
had left for the boat, but one of the men at the Museum brought it to the 
pier. Thank you for it, & for the enclosed Beaudelaire Isicj-Quincy. 1 think 
an occasionally one tranc hhy book would be a very sound idea 61 thank 
you for the thought. 

You should not have feared for my morals, even from your narrow Cath' 
olic viewpoint, since I have been daily & continuously for some weeks 
under die eye & influence of a Jesuit priest — die same that was in the field 
widi me last summer. He says that I am not a sybarite (his very words), so 
you see! Furthermore he argued dogma with me by the hour, unsuccesS' 
fiiUy. He knows he's right, because he has faith, &. I know I am because I 
have facts. Now you can begin to worr>', as I am out of his influence again 
&. on my way to wicked Latin America. But a little sinning is good for the 
soul perhaps — if I could only decide! 

By the way — ^waste no time in being acquainted with Yerba Mate, a 
Soudi American drink akin to tea, non-alcoholic but stimulating. They 
must have it in Faiw. There are so many South Americans there. Drink it 
five times before you decide, since no one likes it the first time. I am very 
keen about it. Atul — if you should care for it I could perhaps somdiow get 
you a good outfit in Argentina (Like opium it requires a special outfit to 
prepare]. 

The proper point is for you to either (a) to stay in Paris until I'm 
through in S.A., or (b) to return there then and in either case (a or b) to 

I. Coley and Dora Williams spent their honeymoon on die fiist leg of the voyage 
to Soudi America. 
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insist on my returning to N.Y. via Paris. That might just possibly be done, 

& would be downright swell if so. 

Anyway, hermana mia, hasta la vista — 

Don Jorge 

142 
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S.S. Western World 
Aug. 9, 1930 

Dear Dad — 

Second night out, and last chance to write for a while as we stop at Ber- 
muda tomorrow ahout noon. I'm disappointed that there's no chance to go 
ashore there, but they do take letters. 

Everything is goine well. I had a touch of seasickness, but ate a hearty 
meal after & walked ahout deck till it settled <5k so feel all right again. The 
sea is fairly calm, although we're having rain & lightening [sic]. 

The ship is steady, relatively, & seems comfortable enough. The food is 
good. I haven't encountered any interesting passer^gers, but Coleman & 
Dora are company. At the mmnent Dora is very seasick, but doubtless will 
recover & be about tomorrow. 

I'm very happy about getting on this trip & know I shall enjoy it. Even 
now it's hard to believe that 1 am really on my way to new countries 61 a 
new continent. It seems a bit unreal. 

My cabin is very comfortable & cool &. 1 slept soundly. 

By the way, we do stop at i'ernambuco, although this boat doesn't ordi- 
narily do so. It is this time, because it took some Voltaire passengers for 
there. 

Thank you so much for helping me get off & especially for the suitease, 

which I like more &. more. 
I'm writing to Mother too. 

With much love, 
George 



[At sea, off South America] 
Sept. 37, 1930 

Dearest Marthe — 

Perhaps this will reach you sometime, somewhere. It is written ftom 
what must be approachin{3[ zero as a place to be. Namely: an empty oil 
tanker bucking a very strong head wind &. enormous seas in the Golfo de 
San Jorge off the coast of Patagonia, t^oing on four days out of Buenos 
Aires, which in itself is some slight distance from home and mother. This 
triply damned tanker is standing on its head, & then shaking like a dog 
and recovering widi a combined mighty pitch & roll that are like nothing 
on earth. The oil tanks boom widi each wave diat slaps us, & the whole 
boat groans & shrieks as if it couldn't last anollier minute. And yet, 
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believe it or not, I am not sea sick. Oh miracle! But I don't like it. It's not 

quite fun. 

Speaking oi fun, just real gtxxl clean tun, y^u shtnild have seen our rev- 
olution. You wouldn't believe the things I saw 6i did while it was going on, 
80 1 won't elaborate. But for the first time in my life I was reott^r convinced 
diat I was going to die, quickly and horribly, and that, dear audience, is a 
unique & unforgettable feeling.^ 

I was probably closer to death at other times during die revolution as 
when the Escuadron de Seguridad charged us and killed the man next to 
me, or when 1 walked down the Avenida de Mayo under machine gun fire, 
but on such occasions you feel, as I felt, "of course it won't he I!" But when 
two hard cases, looters and murderers, stuck rifle barrels hard into the pit 
of my stomach and trembled on the triggers, it most obviously was I. For 
once in my life I talked Spanish, talked it fast Si correctly, then while they 
hesitated!,] turned and walked away — lovely feeling in the small of the 
back! My nerves lasted till I got home, then called for whiskey straight. 

Well, that's only one incident of many, but I'm not writing a history. It 
was fim, really, 6i since I wasn't killed I wouldn't have missed it for 
anything. 

Aside from the revolution, B.A. seems dull by contrast, although we 
had no idle moments. It's a little like Paris, but deserves more distinction 
than merely being like something else. It isn't as gay as supposed to be — 
even London is gayer. In spire of being Latin there is a well known .Argen- 
tine melancholy and the gaiety never seems spontaneous &. is usually 
vicious. But we were lucky enough to meet many nice people &. to get 
about. The ambassador fed us, as did other people at die embassy, & we 
visited some of the better clubs in & around die city. The grandest club, of 
course, is the Jockey Club, with its famous (but mostly lousy) objets d'aic, 
its grand staircase, & what not. The wine cellar u>as a grand sight — ^I could 
become lyric about it. The only objets d'art really attractive were two 
Goyas. 

Speaking ot paintuig, we also were taken to the Argentine equivalent c^f 
the Royal Academy show or The Salon. It was not impressive. Practically 
all of it was either just tricks to cover absence of technique, or else pain- 
fully in the style of some French artist or other. The folbwing are the lead' 
iiig Aqiendne artists. Do you know any? 

Cara£^, Ripasmonte, Ayllon, Botti, Mathts, Lynch, Sol, de Quiros, 
Pelaez, Pirig, Cordivbla. 

Not all of these are criollos, natives, but they all paint here. Leonie 
Mathis is French & some of the others are Spanish. 

As for the rest, I am now past page 125 in my journal. Incidentally, this 
is the first time I ever succeeded in keeping a journal tor so long, bur I 
hope to make a book of it, so it s not labor lost. * But in the sight ot such 

2. a week after their arrival in Buenos Aires, there was an uprisinK that 
eventually unseated the president of Aigentina. ThU minirevoiution is described in 
the opening pages of Attending Mcuvds. 

3. Simpson is referring here to die jounial <m irfiich Anend^ 
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riches, I am unable to select and simply throw up my hands, fold my foun' 

tain pen, and steal silently away. 

Con todo amor de tu hermano que besa cus manos, 

Jorge 
144 

— [Pm working at my Spanish, £nd that 1 can't spell English any more, 



1930-1931 aiul probably never could]. 



Nov. 8* to 15* or perhaps 
earlier, anyway the lads say this 
is Sunday, & I lemember that 

it's 1930, & it must be 
November because the weather 
is just beginning to get warm & 
spring flowers are coming out. 

South end of Lake Coli- 
Huapi (or Colhue-Muapi, if you 
prefer it so). [Patagonia] 

My dearest sister — 

Your ttHichIng letter from Paris XIV [fourteenth arrcmdissement] and 
postmarked 15 septembre was received in Buenos Aires on Ck:t. 6 & 
reached me in the wilderness about Nov. i , which is rather good time. 
This one going back will do better, because I have to go to town for more 
garlic tomorrow and can mail it at once there — Co Ionia Sarmiento, a 
place which looks upon Comodoro Rivadavia as the Big City, & Como' 
doro is the most awful little hole you ever saw. 

Well, I can't tell you much about dits spot because you wouldn't believe 
it, so why bother? For instance you are too bric^t to think that I had an 
ostrich egg toasted widi sugar for diimer last nig^t & an armadillo on the 
half'shell for breakfast this morning, but I did. Nor would you believe that 
one can walk upright on a slope like this 

here, but one can (if it faces west — puzzle on that a while). Nor that drag- 
onflies are the worst pest in our desert camp «Si. parrots the worst while we 
woik. Nor that we go swimming often here, yet haul water from about 15 
mites away tt> drink. Ncht that die four people in camp speak French, Span" 
ish, Portugese, Italian, En^ish, German, & Lithuanian & that we scmie' 
times encounter people none of us can understand. Nor that a young guan* 
aco [wild llama] makes a noise like the whinny of a horse that was left in 
the rain & rusted. Nor that the ants roar. Nor that we eat a lamb in one 
day 61 an old sheep in two. 

As you know yt)ur Cabell, you reineniher Doin Manuel. At the moment 
he sits across the tent from me, scratching his whiskers & sucking mate. 

4. The winds of Patagonia ate notoriously suong, blowing often with gale force out 
of the west 
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Tastefullv attired in rope-soled slippers, long pants buttoned at the anklet 
woolly underu'ear, &. a black sash. Others present at the mate party 
included Justino Hernandez, the popular son ot the Vuelta-del-Senguer 
Hernandezes, 6i Coleman S. Williams ot Charlottesville, New York, tSi 

Saugatuck, who wore a gown of light cotton without sleeves, cut low at the H5 

neck & with a double shire ending above the knees and carried as his bou' south ambmca 
quet an old pipe di%iq> from an armadilb hole where his companions had 
buried it. The remaining guests consisted of several insects of ^secies yet 
undetermined although their host is actively seeking them. The table dec- 
orations were a large butcher knife, a plate of tortas made of ostrich eggt 
and a ten kilo sack of yerba mate, with the carcass of tomorrow's armadillo 
forming a charming centerpiece. Music was prox'ided by Sr. Hernandez 
Hijo on rhe guitar, Mr. Williams on the accordion, by Dr. Simpson's 
retraining trom singing. Favors, in the shape ot large hairy spiders dropping 
off the tent, were lavishly distributed. 

Tm sorry you haven't met yerba yet. It's ail diat makes life worth while 
after all. Perhaps it is at its best in Patagonia, where it helps to keep me 
going when one wants often to step, but it's so good here diat it should be 
some good anywhere. We didn't do right by it in New York, that was a 
mere pallid imitation. Fill the mat^ (gourd) at least half full of yerba. Suck 
out rhe first hot gourdful &. spit it out (sorry, bur that's rhe thing to do), 
then use warm water the second time, then hotter & hotter until about 
the tilth time it's almost boiling hot. Swell! 1 just had one. When done you 
may say "Gracias" when you hand it back to the pouter, <Si. he says "Buen 
provecho" lenjoylj, ik then you sigh 61 say "j'Sta bien!" (that's good] and 
he says 'YSta Undo!" [that^s lovely] and then you just sit a while. 

Someone obviously made Spanish up for hn in his tpaxt time. I now 
speak it rather fluently, or at least I speak it in the sense that an Arizona 
cowboy speaks English. I completely unlearned my scanty book knowledge 
& reieamed die idioma nacional here by ear. Such swell words! "Burlap" is 
a poem — arpillera, &. "canteen" a symphony — caramallola (or perhaps 
caramayola — it comes to the same sound here). Incidentally, my vocabu- 
lary is father specialized as you see. Tent, knapsack, canvas, dirty weathet 
in the west, chuck out that damned bug, blow through the little gasoline 
pipe, give me a lot more roast goose — all ideas I can express perfectly, but 
of how litde use in die more frequented regions! Then they have such nice 
ways of expressing size. Our ^ils come grandote, grande, regular, chico, 
chiquito, & chiquitito, in descending order, ranging from widespread aims 
to thumb & forefinger pressed carefully together for the pedacito chiquitito 
de animalito. 

Tlie maldita [damnedj tent is about to blow away again — farewell — 

— Don Jorge — 

— ^It did, &. is put back at great expense, but we're going to eat now, our 

evening armadillo. Our cook (Don Manuel) has a one-track mind. For a 
while we ate nothing but mutton, then nothing but ostrich egg, then an 
almost exclusive diet ot agutarda (a very tough sort ot wild goose), & now 
we're well started an armadillo (pichi, this sort is called), having eaten sev- 
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eral & having one in the pot, one ripening, & one staked out alive by a 
string as future food. I like several things better, but heaven knows what 
his next streak will be — parrots probably. Oh yes, we had a fish period too 
(there are lots of fish in this desen, we often pick them up alive in the 
146 road — but then, you won't believe that simple truth either). 

SOUTH AMERICA 
1930-1931 



[Patagonia] 
Nov. 16, 1930 

Dear Mother &. Dad: 

The only noteworthy news is that our cook left us — servant problem 
entering Patagonia. We discovered that we really didn't care much tor each 
other and by a delicate adjustment of tempers he resigned and was fired 
simultaneously, although we later parted with expressions of good will 
(completely insincere on bodi sides). So we dashed up to Cblonia Sar' 
miento and got a new cook, one Ricaido Balina, who seems much better. 

Aside from that, all goes on as usual. The collection is steadily growing. 
My journal for the last week consists almost exclusively of natural history, 
some of which may amuse you. 

The so-called ostrich (avesrruz), for instance, is very amusing. Tlieir 
domestic economy is poor, to he sure. Each male has three or tour wives, 
but all they do for posterity is to lay ten to fifteen eggs each in a nest pro- 
vided by the male, and then go on about their busmess. The male sets IsicJ 
on the eggs and looks after the young, which are called charitas until they 
change their feadiets, then charas tmtil they are nearly adult, then aves^ 
truses. The odier day we came on a male widi a laige family of 25 or 30 
just hatched and swarming about him. We chased them and caught one — 
he legged it, but soon came back and began clucking to them, ridiculously 
like an old hen, while they wobbled about whistling. Our captive whistled 
for his father all day (imagine a baby one day old crvinp tt^r its father and 
not even knowing who its mother is)— a mournful sound slurring down 
the scale and endmg with a pathetic low quaver. We still have him m 
camp and he is now quite tame and doesn^ miss his fiunily, although he 
v4iisdes madly for one of us if he finds himself alone. He just now came 
and tried to climb into my pocket, which he loves because he keeps nice 
and warm there. Last night he slept with Williams — somehow the idea of 
sleeping with an ostrich strikes me as slightly bizarre, but almost every' 
thing here is strange! The most ludicrous sight is his tr> ing to scratch him- 
self. He props himself up on his ungainly long legs with L'reat care, then 
lifts one foot to scratch and promptly falls plop! on his nose. 

We also had a couple ot armadillos, or one rather, as one just escaped, 
and have had seven or eight but ate most of them. They are extremely 
weird in appearance, but very uninteresting as pets. 

A bird more admirable in its home life is the agutarda, a sort of wild 
goose. They are absolutely monogamous. The female lines the nest with 
down from her breast, and does all the house work and child rearing, lay- 
ing two clutches of 9 and 4 eggs respectively. Unfortunately for them, the 
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hen ajjiutardas are excellent KhkI and we eat twci or three a week (alon^ 
with a sheep, a tew armadillos, a duck or two, and as many partridges as we 
can get) . Every time we dKX>t the male stays around until ilie hen is 
definitely gone, and can even be seen near there several days later, still 
inconsolable. It seems a shame, but we must have meat. 

The best game bird for eating is the martineta, which 1 surely men* 
tioned in a previous letter, a sort of partridge-like bird. It also has the urmat- 
ural custom of having the male look after the young. He usually has two 
wives, but they spend their evenings at the club while he minds the babies. 

The guanacos [wild llamas] are having their vtuinL; ncnv. chulangos, the 
young are called. They never have twins. The chulang()s are hunted merci- 
lessly, for their hides, and in due time the guanacos will surely disappear, 
but they are still very common now. Those common, however, are almost 
all old ones which are not hunted, and it is not unlikely that in a few years 
the people will find that guanacos have become scarce, apparently without 
warning. They live a long time. There is one in the Sierra San Bernardo 
which is marked peculiarly and hence is knoAvn to all the hunters and was 
about three years old when first recorded twenty-five years ago. It is still 
strong and hearty. There is, or was until recently, another one south of 
here with a white forehead which became very famous. The La Plata Zoo 
otiered S500 tor ir ali\ e, bur ir hasn't been taken. Guanacos hr beautifully 
into this landscape and I would feel quite lonely without one yammering at 
me from a nearby hill. The only thing that really annoys one is to toil 
laboriously up an almost vertical clifF several hundred feet hi^, finally 
teach the top, to then see a guanaco run up it as ifiaist as he can go, and 
then dash right back down again, without effort and apparently just for the 
good clean fun of it. They also have trails all over the place, including one 
very good one which is an easy route from the Villa Hermoso down to the 
lake and can be followed for miles, but apparently it isn't sporting in gua- 
naco circles to use the trail except for serious travel and they prefer a g(xxi 
shale slope at an angle of seventy-five or eighty degrees or a rock ledge 
three or four inches wide above a wide abyss. TTiey'U dash up to an inac- 
cessible apex, then stand with their silly tails curled like jug handles and 
make derisive noises at you, something like a susceptible (at man during a 
roufi^ chaimel crossing. Their scorn for our sluggardly species is deep and 
inclusive. We want to get a chulango for a pet, but even when only a few 
hours old they are too fast for us. 

My Spanish progresses well, and I can now call anyone a son of a big 
seven or swear bv mv mother-in-law of the h\2 flute with great abandon. 
My appetite also improves, and 1 count it a poor lunch that doesn't begin 
with an ostrich egg (equal to at least a d(.):en hen's eggs) and go on through 
meat (i.e., mutton), two or three kinds of game, and wind up with cheese 
and membrillo (a hard plum jam eaten with cheese). Vegetables, I am 
happy CO say, no longer play any part whatever in our diet, atul thanks to 
twenty or twenty-five large gourds of mat^ every day we feel all the better 
for it. We do eat potatoes in our puchero, to be sure.' 



5. Afwdieroisacooking, or stewing, pot. 



Probably will add mote to this before mailing. If not, much love — 

George 

At last I have a chance to mail this, a couple of weeks later. It will 
barely reach ytm for Christmas — ^but it carries much love and wannest hol- 
iday greetings. It is impractical ro rry ro ohtain or send gifts from our wil- 
1930-1931 demess, as you will understand, but I shall be thinking of you and missing 
you both very much at Christmas time. 

G 
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Camp, a long, long way from 
anywhere else. 
Jan. 1, 1931 

Dearest Peg'' — 

Perhaps ymir heart will stand this sh(Kk. Of course 1 would have written 
daily it 1 hadn't known that Mother 61 Dad keep you informed, but this nice 
rainy day is so perfect for writing to long lost sisters that I can't resist it. 

One bad thing about writing now is that I've been in Patagonia so long 
that it no bnger seems strange to me &. I can't think of writii^ anything 
interesting. Here are a few commonplaces. 

Ostriches have no white meat &. no meat at all on the breast. The best 
way to cook them is to cut oif the neck & legs, remove the bones, then 
sew the body up into a steam-proof bag with hot stones inside. The result 
(on which I am munching as 1 write) is not bad, but a little tough. Arma- 
dillo, roasted in the shell, is on the contrary' ver>' tender, but a little greasy. 

We aie camping at the only water hole for some miles about, coiise- 
quently have to diare it with the local guanacos. They come in troops & 
funilies every morning, as many as twenty at once, complete widi babies. 
Incidentally a baby guanaco is not a guanaco but a chulanngo. They muddy 
up our water so that the cook dug four water holes, one (at us, one for 
small birds £1 mammak, one for ostriches, & one for guanaco. They don't 
mind very well however &. we're thinking of putting up signs, also labeling 
one side of each puddle "Sentires" & the other "Senoras, Senoritas, y 
Ninos" for morality's s.ike. 1 his is one of the plans of the This-Is-Your- 
Patagonia-Kcep-It-Neat Society, whose activities also include spraying the 
badlands with Flit & dusting them off, delousing baby tucutucus, & other 
similar worthy objects.^ Checks should be made payable to me. 

Patagonia is said to be the windiest place on earth. Not long ago a fast 
airplane took off at Comodoro, flew hatd for four hours, & landed exactly 
where it started, the pilot receiving numerous congratulatii^ns because he 
hadn't lost any ground. I've seen wild geese actually going backwards when 
they were flying hard to go against the wind. Fossils we are working on are 
sometimes blown away, <Si often to cross the top of a hill we ha\ c to get 

6. Simpson's other sister, Margaret Anna, was seven years older than he and had 
left home at sixteen to travel and soon marry. They were never especially close. 

7. Tucutncu is a native inaie diat iinitafees the aound of the in its (nmow, 
a catlike rodent, Ctenomys, kmd in Soudi America. 
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down on hands &. knees and pull ourselves alone hy holdu-io onto hmhe< or 
grass, if any. Perhaps rhe pri:e eftorr was the wind hlowinu a hammer away 
as ir actually did the other day. And this not just m sudden gusts but for 
days at a time. 

The only unpleasant things Patagonia does not have are traffic jams and H9 

snakes. Wind, heat, cold, rain, snow, hail, scoipions, poisonous ^idets & sooth amimca 
lizards, lions (or pumas radier), bandits, sand storms, irulescribably bad 
roads when any, millions & millions of flies, no trees, mile after mile of 

naked plains broken only by piles of black, infernal, jagged blocks of 
lava — It's as near to livid hell as the earth produces. I like it very much. 

There used to be a tree a few leagues from here, planted by some opti- 
mist, bur it blew away while yet a sapling. In sheltered spots, as here, there 
arc thorn bushes as tall as a man (incidentally these were used last Spring, 
in October, as a hiding place by a band of Chilean robbers). Otherwise 
sash vegetation as there is, is small & has the universal characteristic of 
being extremely prickly. 

But I fear that if I keep on in this vein you won*t come to visit me. You 
must really. Well roast you a whole lamb & save the eyes (the faivorite 
morsel) for you. 

We have some swell fossils, and a notebook full of pretty colored geo- 
logic profile;;* which 1 will publish someday and set on the parlor table so I 
can stroke my k)ng red beard & say "Well, when I was a boy in dear old 
Patagonial") — Except that there are no boys. Everyone is old when bom. 

Hoping that you are not the same with much love, 

Jorge 



Jan. 14, 193 1 

Cdw Canyon, Camp 3 

I^tagonia 

Dear Martha — 

Heaven, I hope, knows where you are. The last news I had was that you 
were en route Ifrom France] for the United States (of North America), 
then a last word says not, that you are so encouraged at being hung that 
you're staying on to see if you can't be sold too.' It sounds mysterious and 
rather nasty, but I trust you and shan't come dashing up to diat hemi^here 
for a day or two. 

The only bon bon mottoes yet found in Patagonia I discovered at 
Christmas dinner — a forlorn little group of all the English & all the Amer- 
icans (2 — count them — 2, including Williams &. me) in Chubut. In my 
pocket when I woke up next afternoon I found a mouth or<4an, one of my 
host's spoons, a hair net, three olive pits, and a bon-bon motto in Japa- 

8. An important part of fe8si]<coltecting is the accurate sketching of the rock out' 
crops from which the specimens are taken. The nature of the Strata is carefully noted 
as well as the precise ItKation ot the fossils. 

9. Presumably Martha's se\ cnil shows in Fiance delayed her letum to the U.S. as 
she hoped to sell tome of her displayed woilc. 
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nese. I am used to being addressed in Russian, Ba-Ntu [Bantu], Pushtu,'^ 
and an obscure dialect of the Scottish Highlands, but this is the one occa^ 
sion on which I was taken tor a Japanese. 

My Christmas mail, or what I childishly dream is the first trickle of the 

150 flood, arrived on January 6th, two weeks being just nothing here. Heaven 

SOUTH AMBMicA JcnQws whcH I caH scnd off this odier letters I should write but probably 
won't, for Patagonia considered en masse is practically nowhere at all, & we 
are encamped near the geographic center of Patagonia. Wild beasts drink 
out of the water hole just in front of my tent every day (no kidding) and 
it's miles & miles to the nearest human face — and what a face! Further- 
more the last truck that tried to drive in on the road we follow to town had 
its driver & his coII^>anion killed by bandits. Patagonia is so exhileiating. I 
love it. 

What I mean is, it's wild, if you follow me. One can write letters 
between intervals of scratching and what not, but getting them or mailing 
them present technical difSculties of the highest order. However, two 
wedks ago a Russian who is a neighbor, camped within fifty miles of us 
now, sakl he mig^t visit us tomorrow, & he knows a man who sometimes 
goes to town, so perhaps I could mail a letter by him. 

Let's see, just why was I writing this? Oh yes! To thank you for the duee 
books just received a week ago. They look swell. I haven't much time to 
read, bur what I have is theirs. The more welcome as when Spanish comes 
in the door, French tlies out the window. Someone addressed me in French 
the other day &. after stammering a while 1 final! v gasped "Oui, Senor, je 
parle trances perfectamente bien, como un cnoUo [nativej. ^No ve?" [Isn't 
that so?] I need to read a little so I can hold my head up the next time I 
visit Briand & Poincar6 & the boys. As for leaving books on a mountain, 
I'll have to use a little discretion. The only local mountain, Cerro Salpfi by 
name, is a mass of juinl^Ied blocks of black lava and is inhabited by large 
tunilies of pumas, the local lions, which reach a length of twelve feet and 
don't like books. I faithfully promised my grey-haired grandmother never 
to leave bc^oks, or even to read them, on jagged black mountains inhabited 
by twelve-foot pumas. Please cable permission to leave books, if at all, 
under a nice shady calatata or in a quilimbay." 

We had a pumA who played about where we are working. We never saw 
him, or her as it proved, but she used to come about nights & left us 
mementoes in the shape of half^eaten sheep. But alas some neighbors of 
ours (the near neighbors less than 15 miles away) killed her after an all day 
battle with dogs — ^1 have the skin. 

I love animals anyway &. T never saw so many before. We have two 
armadillos now as pets — and amazing creatures they are, too. The follow* 
ing (from that tamous work "A Patagonian Menagerie") celebrates the 
armadillo, of which the local species is called a pichi: 

10. Ba-Ntu is an obsolete spelling of the African language Bantu; Pushtu, inoie 
often spelled Pashtoo, is a language spoken in Afghanistan and West Pakistan. 

11. Calafota is a local tree; quilimbay 15 p<.)&sibly a native word whose meaning 1 
have not been able to determine. 
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The pichi is an animile 
That's ver>' seldom seen to smile 
And almost never heard to sing 
Though he can dig Uke anything. 

His sense of humor's very- slight 
And some would say he's not quite bright. 
Like other people one could name, 
His bfain is dense, his skin's the same. 

A most secluded life he leads 
And very simple are his needs: 
A hole, a mate, a hit to cat — 
Just something plain like putrid meat. 

Just think how easy life would be 
If human-kind like you <Sl me 
Were so contented with our lot 
As pichis are: 

— Thank God we're not. 

There's more to the menagerie, but we rest assured that the sample will 

suthce. 

I do get a grand thrill out of the various beasts, living & extinct. It's like 
die earth before man. 

Life is routine more or less now. We work & sleep & every few weeks go 
to town and get drunk & provisions. It's a good enou^ life. I'm in no 
hurry to leave. 

Hell (as my good friend the Archbishop so often remarks), you don't 
rate another sheet until you send me another postcard. 

Amor y besos — 
George 
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Somewhere near Niemann 
Rio Chico de Qiubut, 
Patagonia 
March 5, 1931 

Dearest Marthe: 

At last I have finished the three books that you sent me. Ot the three, I 
like Confession de Minnit the least. It is vcr\' clever, which both praises and 
damns it. If I knew this bird Salavm, 1 would shun lum like the plague, 
because to me he is the complete and quintessential bore. The ability to 
present him so fiilly and in such nicely turned q>igtams is quite as clever as 
training a seal to play "America" on a French horn, but I do not prefier die 
performing seal to a philharmonic concert. A bore is a sort of spiritual 
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typhoid'carrier, one cannot even appioach him in writing with perfect 
safety. 

La Maison cle Claiuline, on the contrarv. accomplished a miracle. It pro- 
voked my sympathies and inreresretl aiul diverted me deeply — and that is a 

152 miracle because I have almost completely yivcn up reading hooks by or pri' 

sovTH AMERICA mgriiy sbout women or children. That's a psychological complex, of 
1930-1931 course, and silly to boot, but I have it. 

But I really place my money on La Bn'^e! In my really humble and 
wholly inexpert opinion, that is a book that deserves to be a classic. It isn't 
clever and it isn't sentimental. It is written with a workmanship com- 
pletely unobtrusive but almost flawless. Its construction seems inevitable, 
its sequence almost majestic. And its scene and its characters are interest- 
ing; strange as they are, and foreign, one feels that they are ver\' real, that 
they do exist, that they would act just .so and look just so. In short, 1 like 
the book, and do not intend to leave it under a Patagonian bush — I must 
foead it scmietinie, as it is difficult French for me here where I have no 
dictionary and have forgotten some of the idioms. 

The unusual gift of enough spare time to finish La Maison de Clctudine 
and to read La BrUre through was presented to me by a short illness from 
which I have now practically recovered. Being ill in camp, in Patagonia, is 
a curious thing. The bodily difficulties are nothing, but mentally it 
detaches one from life and from the world in a way that is extremely curi- 
ous and rcrrif\'ing. Here where one has no roots, one must either die or get 
well without benefit ot anythmg familiar and reassuring. There is nothing 
to gloss over the starkness of space and time. By fighting, one can retain 
the essential hct that one is oneself, but everything else becomes a 

flat panorama, a chin surface hiding nothing. And the only thing 
diat one comes to fear or to believe in is Nothing. — I do hope this doesn't 
sound like a complaint. One of my companions so often feels sorry for 
himself (1 don't care to judge whether with reason or not) that I dislike 
even saying that I dislike anything. I don't, in fact, really dislike anvrhing, 
in a certain sense, even though I use the word. I am not sorr>' for such 
troubles as have visited me of late, really. They are as essential a part of life 
as its pleasures. — I've had too much time to think, lately, you see! 

I diink you like people — will present you widi some who interest me: 

Irigoyen, a young Argentine of Basque ancestry, is a pibt for the French 
Aeroposta which operates a line from Buenos Aires throu^ most of the 
length of Patagonia. The day before I arrived in Patagonia, he took off for 
Deseado, to the south of Comodoro. They start at four a.m. because the 
wind often dies down a little about that rime, but that morning it did not. 
He tlew tor nearly four hours wirhour ti(-'tting our ot sight ot the held, in 
constant danger of being blown out to sea, praying for a calm moment in 
order to land his passengers safely. The wind kept on increasing, and he 
had to land. With consummate skill he did land, so well that a woman 
passenger, quite unaware that she had been in the jaws of death, thought 
dmt she was at Deseado. After all were safe and the pilot also out of the 
plane, the wind turned it over, mortally injuring one of the soldiers who 
was helping to hold it in place. Irigoyen, who had been unnaturally calm 
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up to rhar moment, suddenly broke out cr^'inR like a baby and had to be 
led off the held. Since then he has become one ot my best Argentine 
friends. He is bursting with nervous energy, interested in everything, excit- 
able as a child, emotional as a woman, but very much a man. 

Senora NoUman, the mistress ot a boliche (small country store, bar, and 153 
inn), was bom in Denmark, grew up on a German Baltic island belonging 
to Holsteint and finally came to Patagonia where she married an Argentine 
of German descent. She looks as if she were made out of rubber and blown 
up. Fat, enormously fat, at the very acme of fat! But not flabby; solid, dis- 
tended, bloated. She looks as if one of those innocently obscene Paleo- 
lithic goddesses of fertility had come to life and put on clothes. And true 
to her destiny, she too is innocently obscene. Herself barren, she brotxis 
over, watches, and abets all that is fertile about her. She as.sists the local 
human babies into the world. She rears pi'^'s, ct)ws, chickens, dtigs, and 
even wrests fruits from the sterile Patagonian soils. Unconsciously, she fol- 
lows the oldest cult of man, tusttly luxuriating in every manifestation of 
fecundity. 

£1 wjo gaknse has no other namedian the "Welsh Old One.'* Forty 
years ago he came from North Wales. He was ihea. a man grown, but for 
years ik>w he has been forty-seven, for since he was forty-seven all the 
years are one to him and time is continuous and indivisible. He speaks 
English as if he were painfully recalling a silly rhyme learned in childhood, 
and with a tremendous Welsh burr. He speaks Spanish as if he were apolo- 
getically constructing the words trom old lumber. He has ni> homo and no 
occupation, and never uses money. Somewhere he acquired a couple of 
horses, but in almost blaq>hemous defiance of local custom he always goes 
about on fix>t. He is invariably accompanied by three enormous, gaunt 
greyhouruls and both they and he live on what they can catch, hares, 
ostriches, guanacos. He gives things to everyone in his neighborhood: 
ostrich meat or feathers, arrow-heads. He does them small services, such as 
retrieving strayed animals. In return they give him wine and tobacco and 
occasionally some old clothes. He w'orries over the affairs of ever\-one, all 
confused in his fuddled old head, and is humble and apologetic because he 
is only a feeble old man. 

Whiskey-proof Jones has the appearance and manners of an English 
gentleman and the habits of a beachotmber. He has done almost every- 
diing, acted on die stage, played a piano in a brodiel, sold Ebrds in E^mta 
Arenas, but almost always the characteristic which earned him his soubri- 
quet also earns him his congee. Although middle-aged in years, he is 
always the youngest in every party, the last to go to bed ever>' night in the 
year. He never refuses a drink of any sort, and acts exactly the same 
whether sobre or too drunk to stand up. In Patagonia no one is reallv cjuite 
ordinary or thoroughly respectable, but the other English people cannot 
understand his strange way of being extraordinary, his subtle model of 
dq)arture from req)ectabiUty. They tolerate him, even associate with him, 
but do not cultivate him. 

Antonio de Kock is a Boer and was born and grew to manhood in South 
Africa. During the Boer war he fought stubbornly and unimaginatively 
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under his idolized leaders until he was wounded, captured, and sent as priS' 
oner to Saint Helena. TTiere he passed the time calmly, car\'ing curious 
objects out of cedar wood with a pen-knife. The war over, he put his 
tongue in his cheek and signed an oath of allegiance to Edward VII, care- 

154 fully noting that it did not include allegiance to any future English sovet' 

SOUTH AMERICA eigns. When the Aij^tine government olfered land to Doer immigrants, 
1930-1931 ^ manied and came to Eatagonia where he begat three daughteis and saw 
his wife die of consumption. He respects the En^i^ because he fought 
them and knows that he gave them a good fight. He loves Soudi Africa 
with the fierce, inarticulate love of an exile, and hates Fatagonia as an 
unworthy antagonist and a dreary prison. His daughters are grown and are 
pretty, but so secluded that they are like wild animals in the presence of 
any stranger. He has taught them a few words ot English, hut nc^r a single 
word of Spanish, i le would kill anv of them that married outside of the 
Boer race. One is successfully mairied to a good Afrikaner, i5oer, but there 
seem to be no possibilities here for the othi^ two. He longs to take diem 
back to Africa where they can fulfill their female destiny without dishonor" 
ing his blood. 

Ingeniero Piitnitiky was a provincial baton under the old regime in RuS' 
sia. He went to the university and became a mining engineer, then and at 
that time a gentleman's profession, with all the actual labor done by assis- 
tants and servants. He married and settled down in a mining community, a 
quiet bourgeois sort ot small aristocrat. When the revolution against the 
bourgeoisie and the aristocracy came, he opposed it on both counts. When 
it succeeded, and his army faded out, he slipped into Jugoslavia, took tem- 
porary employment, and waited for his wife to escape and join him. He 
had arranged to go to die United States, but a year elapsed before his wife 
could reach him, and then the United States would no longer admit him 
pennanendy. Eventually he heard of an opportunity in Argentina and 
came here. The government stationed him permanently in Patagonia. His 
wife came here for a time, bur her health could not stand the terrible cli- 
mate and she now lives in Buenos Aires. Once ever>' two years he is able to 
pass one month with her, and with his single child. Although a mild, grey 
man, he rules his assistants like the small tsar that he is, keeping them 
cuiuplctcly in dieir places but considering himself their fether, and they 
adore him. Summer and winter he walks and rides over the Patagonian 
pampas. His eyes are giving out from the constant wind. He talks and 
thinks ver>' slowly, very simply. He smiles often butquiedy. 

George Cunningham's father raised sheep in Or^ofi. George raised 
sheep in Montana until he had a small capital, then came to Patagonia to 
run that up into a competency in a few years, then to go back and enjoy 
life in his native land. That was thirty years ago, and he will never return. 
As civilization began to reach the fringes of Patagonia, he fled from it until 
now he lives in the heart of the soudiem Aitdes. He has an Aigentine wife 
and many children, none of whom speak English. The law does not reach 
his large and distant ranch* and there he literally exercises tlie right of life 
and deadi, but is himself ruled by his femily. Once in a while he comes to 
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Comodoro on business. His business done, he is afraid to go back to his 
Argentine wife and his Argentine children. He stays on, sometimes for 
weeks, coming down trom his room at 6:30 every morninq and starting at 
once to drink rye whiskey straight. At midnight he is still drinking rye 
whiskey straight. He seldom says anything. If anyone remonstrates with 
him, he says, **We might as well be drunk as the way we are." He will look 
you straight in the eye for minutes at a time, and then burst out into bud, 
mirdiless laughter. He thinks he is Insane. He is probably right. 

George Gaylord Simpson is — ^but we already have one American in diis 
list of strange Patagonian characters. 

Pktagonia is like that. 

Hopinc; you are the same, 

Tu hermano que besa tu mano. 

Here begins one of the world's bngest postscripts. 



— I just get you written to for another year, and along comes your very 
welcome letter full of things I want to talk about. 

hi the first place, aldiough rumors reach I^tagonia only some time after 
they are kitchen gossip in Tibet, I had heard even here that you are rapidly 
becoming famous. Need I say that I am delighted? Perhaps I do need say 
that I am delighted. I am delighted. I think perhaps it is a selfish emotion 
to like to have the ability of one's family recognized. It will be very pieaS' 
ant to be the brother of a famous artist. 

And dien all this about science and religion — interminable and rather 
(utile discussion, but of course one diat interests me tremendously. I don't 
feel bashful about enterirtg into it, ibr I am a scientist, not a great one but 
a good one as they go, and scientists certainly know more about God than 
die dieologians do, for scientists study the works God and theologians 
only study what has been felt and ^d and written about God. 

Regarding B, that a miracle was necessary for the creation of life from 
inorganic matter, in two words, no. The scientific attitude — and that only 
means the attitude ot sriidvin<^ facts and using common sense in interpret- 
ing them — is never to assume the supernarural if a narural explanation is 
conceivable; even if we cannot at the moiueni explain the details of a 
ditng, it is fair to assume that there is a natural explanaticm if such is rea- 
sonably conceivable and fits in with what we do know and can explain 
now. Anything else is the attitude of savage superstition. The savage hears 
diutujer, cannot explain it naturally, and so assumes that it is supernatural, 
die voice of the gods. The first scientists could not e9i|>lain it either, but 
they felt it possible to assume that it had a natural cause, and eventually 
they discovered that cause. We do not yet know how life arose. But we do 
know from the study ot matter and its properties that it is quite conceiv- 
able that it arose from inorganic matter according to the laws of nature, 
and therefine we assume that it did so arise. Much study has been and b 
being devoted to it. It is now possible (even on a commercial scale) to 
make compounds which were formerly supposed to require life for dieir 
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manufacture. We will probably know the whole secret somedciy, and in any 
event if seems in the meantime proper to assume that the simplest forms of 
life arose from the lifeless without a miracle, and from those simplest torms 
to the highest there is no further real difticulty. 
156 A, the initial formation of the universe, is in a different category altO' 
SOUTH AumicA gether! Given the univenct even a universe devoid of matter as such but 
1930 1931 p{0yic|ed widi die actual laws of nature, evoything diat exists could* and I 
finxkly believe did, develop from and in diis without outside, divine, super' 
natural interference. But that universe, with its lawsl For one thing there 
is nothing inevitable about the laws. It is a fact that masses attract each 
Other, that gravity exists, but a universe in which masses repelled each 
Other is also conceivable, and in it nothinj^ could possibly be like what 
does exist, and so with all the laws of nature. They are necessary to the 
existence of things as they are, but from the abstract point ot view there 
seems no real reason for them. The primordial reality of the universe, the 
great Why of everything, is a great unified natural Law, of which the var- 
ious laws discovered by scientists are small interrelated parts. Science does 
not explain where that law came from, or why. A real explanation is (to 
me at least) inconceivable. It will never, never be explained. It is the one 
great and true goal in the search for knowledge, and it can never be reached. 

Call that great Unknowable by any name you wish, call it X, or Yah- 
weh, or God, or say that God created it. Applyuig the letters "g", "o", and 
"d" to it or what created it is no e.xplanation and no consolation. It is a 
common failing, even more among scientists than among laymen, to think 
dmt naming a thing explains it, or that we know a thing because we can 
put a name to it. But to say that God created die universe means nothing 

whatever. What then is God? Why, he is whatever created the universe — 

and so on in as many circles as one likes. In any event, God in this sense is 
certainly not the being one worships in church. The heathen who wor^ 
ships a tree is quite as near to it (perhaps nearer?) as the Christian who 
worships an invisible anthropomoq^h with a son. 

I want desperately to believe in something more comforting, but how 
can one? Inner faith? — a gift which cannot be sought, and probably a false 
gift since it is common to all forms of religion and since ^idi c^en has 
been placed in diings which are obviously iiaJse. Miracles? — ^none has ever 
been audtenticated for which a natural explanation was not conceivable. 
Divine consolation? — Many people are consoled by delusions and errors. 
TTie intricacy, the marvelous beauty of nature and its works, of man and 
his? — ^The intricacy is completely comprehensible as the result of natural 
law, and the beauty is subjective and also the result of the laws which gave 
rise tt) man's mind. 

I respect religion, any religion in wiuch men believe honestly. 1 would 
never try to turn anyone from it. The trudi is not good for everybody, per' 
haps not for anybody, and anydiing diat makes men contented with their 
sad lot is worth while so long as it does diem or their nei^ibors no harm. 
My only quarrel is with militant and prohibitive religion and widi the 
insinc«nty and dishonesty that so often accoiqpanies [sic] it. 
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— This is turning out badly» almost a credo, and a polemic one at that. 

Basra. 

You probably are acquainted with Poc's critical essays. If not, they 
should console you after Keats belief that poetry (Art) should come as 

leaves to a tree. Poe was also a true poet, and as 1 remember his argument 157 

he insists on the artist as a craftsman who labors to make perfect. south America 

The Simpson method of work should be cc^yyrighted. »93o-«93> 

j begin a | pig^J^f^^ju^j ^^^^^^ sense of duty and [become] 

rather b<ired about it. We get extremely keen about it when well into it, 
and then deeply disgusted with the result when it is finished. In some cases 
I can reread a thing I did, after a year or two has elapsed, and think rliat it 
wasn't bad after all. Perhaps you also can admire your own pictures when 
you have forgotten exactly how you painted them, or perhaps that is only 
my personal conceit cropping out. But age does not stale or custom wither 
(or vice versa?) die badness of some of the work that I've done, and I'm 
never frightfully surprised when, as sometimes has happened, someone 
rises up and tells the world that I am no good. Nor do I get discouraged, 
because I am ^xxl part of the time, and that's about as well as anyone but a 
genius can hope to do. The only thing that really aiuusys me about criti- 
cism (I imagine this applies perfectly well to your work to) is that people 
will criticise the wrong thing. They will take a paper wbich I myself know 
to be full of faults, and will completely overlook the faults and criticise the 
parts that are all right. At least i have one great advantage, my critics 
almost always are colleagues aiul do know something about the subject. 

Don't become anglicized. I endeavor to speak English in England, just as 
I try to spesk French in France. But American English is quite as cultured 
as Oxford English, rather clearer and more forcefol, and happens to be my 
native language. One has much the same thing here. Argentine Spanish is 
a perfectly good language, rather clearer and mot c f >r ccful than Castilian 
Spanish, and T am rather unpleasantly impressed wben 1 encounter an 
Argentine whri tries to talk Castilian (or rather, true Castilian, tor the 
Argentines alsei call their language castellano, although it is very different 
m many ways) — who tries to talk Castilian in Argentuia. incidentally, 1 
am still improving slowly in the tongue. I understand everything perfectly 
and talk fluently, but still make many errors and use awkward construe' 
tions. Of course one difficulty is that the Argentine dialect is probably 
nearly incomprehensible to, say, a Mexican, but having a good Spani^ 
base, no doubt one could pick up the other dialects very rapidly. Williams 
is very clever at getting along with a few nouns and one tense each of the 
common verbs, but I am amazed that anyone can be so completely deaf to 
the real rhythm and structure of a language after hearing it every dav for 
montlis and having to speak it often. He is tiuiie proud that he can make 
himself understood without making any effort to speak it correctly. 

Our first cook was a greasy Portugee and left by request. Our second was 
very good but wanted to kill Williams, so I reluctantly let him go. Our 
present one is a lad of twenty, hard working and clean, but a rather heavy 
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handed cook. This because the child of nature, Olegario whose father was 
a Garcia and whose mother was a Fanjul, has just placed a juicy estofado^^ 
before me and this letter, this tome, this library, comes to a close. 

158 

SOUTH AMBIUCA 
I93O-I93I 



Comodoro Rivadavia, 
metropolis of Patagonia 

God help it 

I1931I 

Dear sister Martha" 

I accuse receipt of a letter from you a week or two weeks or a month or 
two or so ago. I don't know why I write you so often you dont deserve it. 
and you seldom reply. But I do owe you one now. 1 gues I will write to you. 
I haven't anything to say. Except die swell, die grand, the unbelieveable 
news. I am leaving Patagonia, fonever. Well, maybe not. I am leavmg 
though. All through for the nonce — and I hope a nonce is a good long 
time. I really dont know how long a nonce is. I must look it up sometime. 
But thats the trouble with us cerebral types. \Vc always look rhinps up and 
read them instead (^f <zoing out and living them. But how am I going to 
know how to live a nonce unless I hnd out what it is. Oh well, 1 have 
probably lived lots of them and called them something else. Call them 
imgimps or rtyuipses if you like. Perhaps thats this ctaoinshrdlu I read so 
much abcmt in dke pflpen. Anyway I wish id looked patagcmia up in a book 
instead of going out and living it. PttagKmta should be heard and not seen. 
Its a hell — oops sorry — ^well it is a hell of aplace. Anyway im leaving. 
Heh, heh to you patagonia, difites one you didn't get. The population con- 
sists one tenth of people who were born here against their wills and nine 
tenths who came here for a month aiui cant get away. It you drink mate or 
cross the Pampa Castillo (which is called a pampa — plain — because its a 
high mountain or plateau) or eat calafate berries (which arcnt very good 
anyway) you never leave. I did them all lots of times and Im going. I lived 
rig^t on top the pampa castillo. What a place. A htde narrow flat ridge a 
hundred yards or a mile cmt so wide and several hundred miles long no trees 
no water nothing but wind and if you dont hold on itU blow you off in the 
sea a feww thousand feet lower. And Ive crossed it lor- f rimes. Lots of 
people have been killed up there. Well patagonia may he alright to die in. 
It doenst serve to live in much. The trick is that you have to cross the 
Pampa Castillo to getanywhere, it torms a barrier between the coast and 
evrywhere else. And when youre across, where are you? Nowhere. 

Well, I like Patagonia anyway even if I am glad to go, or im not even 
sure I am glad to go. My god its getting me too. Someday id like to write a 

12. An estqfado is a stew. 

13. This letter was typed with many errors in spelling and syntax, apparently 
intentionally so and therefore not corrected here. 
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poem about patagcmia. a real savage brute of a poem widi jeiky swift lines 
that beat on one and wear one down, with wind, wind, merciless and eter- 
nal wind for a refrain. Why is it fascinating, empty as the cellars of hell 
just miles and miles and miles of space with the wind of the wide earth 
blowinf^ through it. No smiling land. No seed roots here. The husbandman 159 
has no crop, the woodcutter no trees. Savage distaintul bitter land. No one south ambiica 
loves it. everyone hates it with a deep bitter resenttul hatred and scorns it 
and maligns it and longs to leave it to its desolation and stays and stays and 
would not really leave. Rrom its scanty peoples comes up a torrent of hate 
and a storm of groans. And the land resentfully sends its wind to beat upon 
them and blights their fruits and their hopes and their lives. Savage land 
where the guanaco stand on peaks against the sunset and yammer their 
hate and lust and the spirits of all the guanaco of a million years wander in 
foolish immortality. Land of ostriches and armadillos and pumas and all 
manner ot wild and hateful things. Flaming sun.sets that hurt the eyes 
already inflamed by the wind and the sand. Rla:in^ white cliffs and red and 
orange and green and blue, and the bitter cold firmament at night with the 
southern cross wheeling eternally across it. Scant thorny bushes, jagged 
black peaks, flat endless plains coveted with mysterious pebbles that came 
horn no man knows where or how. Heartbreaking work for eleven months 
and then a month of irresponsible drunkeimess. Land of slow life and sud' 
den death. Remote, secretive, unresponsive, fescinating land, jealous bar- 
ren old maid of a land who refuses to coquette or to make herself attractive 
and then wails its neglect and returns it with scorn and bitterness. Even its 
long coast from one end to the other offers not one shelter and haven but 
only a mighty surge and terrible breakers and a tremendous tide deceitfully 
hiding the miles of jagged reefs. God turned his face away from it and man 
can only curse it and fight it, but in their hearts they know they cannot 
leave it 

Well I am going at last. Our boxes (filled widi fossib] are on the beach 
waiting to be loaded on the steamer — for in this busiest port of Pisitagonia 
the boats must anchor far out and dieir cargoes be brought out perilously 
in little boats into the beating open sea. 

Tonight I shall ear dinner with a proudnosed haughty secretly timid Ital' 
ian and his pretty fading little wife. He will feed me good wine and brandy 
and call me a ^rinyo and envy me and strut before me and try to pick my 
brains and tell me his secrets. His trouble is that he is not sure he is a good 
scientist. He thinks he is — ^and in &ct he is — but he is not sure of himself. 
He shoukl eidier be sure, as I am, or not diink co much about it, as I also 
try. Last night I ate dinner with a Gennan who was genial and aigued 
fluently in Englidi and German and Spanish and French and who is sure 
he is a good scientist and who is not a good scientist. I dont like scientist 
very miich. That is why I have to dine with them now before I go. 1 have 
been neglecting them for Whisky-proof Jones, and little Ryan from Las 
Heras, and that sly bird Jack Davies and Lareta the only Argentine who 
always drinks straight whisky and Irigoycn and Luro the pilots who are 
going to be killed soon by die wind of Patagonia. I shall probably never see 
any of them again. And I like them. They are all insane, but they are all 
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very good fellows. That is the one unpleasant thing about traveling. People 
pass through ones life roo quickly. One doesn't have time to savour them 
fiilly and to see all their meannesses and their greatness. 

Alexander cocktails are a little too sweet (1 am answering youv letter 

160 now). I haven't the palate for champagne, it tastes exactly like sparkling 

SOUTH AMBMCA ^idcr to mc. I prefer still wines, or if one wants sparkling wine for a change 
1930-1931 ^ ^ ^ Italian cmes. I done know Italian rum but they have a South 
American mm diat is radier like Bacaidi and is good, also another that is 
much too sweet. There are only dliee usual apertifs here — gin and ver- 
mouth (Italian) , same half Italian and half French, and vermouth and bit' 
ters — almost all the Argentines drink vermouth and bitters. These go by a 
dozen different names, but the waiter can pour, say, a San Martin and a 
Solano from the same cocktail shaker. In B. A. they have the Cubano 
seco. That is swell. No I have not quire hecomc a sot. Drinking is the only 
even semi-decent form of amusement here and I get more social as I grow 
old in wisdom and realize how much more interesting to me other people 
aiedianlam. 

I the voracious the continuous the rapid reader have read one book in 
the last two months, and barely managed that. El Cdmino de las Llamas by 
Hugo Wast. Its nice but wouldnt stand up except that there is almost no 
Argentine literature and it has no comparison to suffer by. But Wast does 
write well, and I can read him more easily than most Spanish authors 
because he writes the language 1 know, Argentine. 

Your life sounds so full and pleasant. It makes me realize how Patagonia 
has sucked me dry. 

We had four tame armadillos and I was holding a contest to see which of 
them was most worthy of being presented with the books you sent me. 
Then one day as we were driving from the desolate town of Pico Truncado 
to the still more desolate seaport {so called because it has no port) of CaU 
eta Olivia their box turned over and a heavy jack fell on them and we 
scraped them up with a knife and threw them away. Now I have to take 
the books to Buenos Aires and leave them carelessly about because there a 
knowledge of French is necessary if one is to be considered socially. The 
real beaux and belles talk an amazing language concocted out ot equal 
parts of French and Spanish. FU be in B.A. all winter — ^thats summer to 
you course. Maybe Icmger. I have a job offered me diete, a good job, and 
I might take it but not permanently. Only that scares me, because every- 
one I meet here started by taking a temporary job and never got away 
again. Anyway I toy with the idea — perhaps only because it somehow flat- 
ters me to go to a stran«^e land and forthwith be offered the best job of my 
sort in the country. Bur in spire of the airs they put on, South America is 
still a small puddle in rhc scienrihc world and 1 would rather be in a large 
puddle even if I cant be the biggest trog in it. In fact 1 dont think I want 
much to be a big frog. I want to go places and see things and indulge my 
itch for scribbling and study interesting problems and it lands me some- 
where all right, uid if it doesnt thats all right too. But there the insidious 

14. Alexander cocktails are made widi gin* cremedeoicao. sweet cream, ai^ 
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thing is — ir is a remptation. I cant quite say no and I donr want to say yes. 
And I am an American after all. I even become almost rabidly so after lis- 
tening for a time to a deamericanized american blaspheming the country of 
his birth. 

What a drool all this is. Stream of consciousness sort of thing and as 161 

usual not a very limpid stream. Que te vaya bicn [Fare dice well]. south ambmca 

Don Jorge 



May 10, 193 1 
Maipu, Prov. de B.A. 

Dearest Mother & Dad — 

If anyone ever passes your window saying "[Marcanudo, che!" you will 
know you are in Argentina. It means more or less "Gee, swell!" 61 is purest 
Aigentine without any relationship to %>anish. Someone just passed my 
window (high & shuttered of course & opening on die promenade of the 
beaux around the plaza) saying that. I can*t quite echo his feelings, but 
here we are, the band is playing, the Autumn ni<^ht is clear & only pleas- 
andy cools & the beds look clean & ccnnfortable. 

Now I see why no one in Cdniodoro ever heard of such a wild idea as 
driving to Buenos Aires! So tar we ha\ e come something over 1800 kilo- 
meters (about 1000 miles) & this is our tenth night on the road. One 
night at Boliche NoUman, (see sketch map especially for Dad's benefit 
Isince lost — Ed.]), one at the Estancia Lochiel, two at Trelew, one at San 
Antonio, one at Conesa, one at Anzoategui, one at Bahfa Blanca, one at 
Juioez, & now heie at Maip6. With average luck we'll reach Buenos Aires 
day after tomorrow. 

Everything that could happen, nearly, has. We've been badly stuck, 
mildly stuck, and almost continuously on the verge of being stuck. We've 
had puncture after puncture until we change tires to the numbers in record 
time. Our lights have burned out after dark far from shelter. Our steering 
gear broke while we were going last. I'll never make an egg-nogg |sicl 
again, 1 know how the poor thing feels. Our normal position is half-way 
firom seat to roof, rapidly moving either up or down. We've been lost, & 
benighted in little inns where cockroaches run over one's face at night. 

Neverdieless, here we are, & lucky too. We keep progressing a litde 
every day, & on all of our accidents & getting stuck we've been fairly fortu- 
nate in not being killed & in being able to fix things up again within a few 
hours. Here we intercept die road from Buenos Aires to Mar del Plata, 
which IS said to be rhe best road in the Argentine — which could be true St. 
the road still terrible. Too many tmies I've been told the road was tine, 
an hour later been stuck in the middle of a sea of mud. However, I'm still 
hopeful & it hasn't rained here lately. 

Now we are in the Argentine of the geography books, perfectly flat lim- 
itless pampa, not the hi^ barren pampa of Patagonia but low wet 
extremely fertile plains with prosperous farms &. thousands of cattle. Leav- 
ing Bahfo Blanca we £fst passed through a great wheat district, then 
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through a zone of rocky hills around Tandil, then down onto the plains. 
Everyday the country' has been getting richer, more civilized, and, 1 must 
admit it, less interesting although more attractive. I find it hard to remeni' 
her that I am in a foreign country, &. have to stop & look for differences. 

162 Of course there are many, but mostly I'm so used to them now I don't 

SOUTH AMBMCA. nodcc them. For liiscance, a hotel to bc of ofie stOTy widi aU die tootDS 
1930-1931 opening on a pado is just the way hotek aie built & not noteworthy. And 
S^ianish is just the language everyone but Williams & I speaks and sounds 
mote natural to be talked than English would. And for a man in European 
dress to walk down the main street with a neatly fokled blanket (or rather, 
usually, wool p<mcho) over his shoulder is just a wise provision against a 

sudden change in weather. 

It has been ver>' interesting watching the slow change from the typical 
Patagonian painpa near Comodoro to the provincial pampa here. Tlie 
abrupt cliarige docs seem to correspond very closely to tlic usually accepted 
limit of Fatagonia, the Rk> C6loiado. South of it, barren dry land covered 
with thorn buslies & pebbles & without trees. North of it, trees b^in to 
appear & cultivated fields, even outside the river valleys. Around Bahia 
Blanca are passes through the wheat district, becoming more & more civi' 
li:ed, &. Rahi'a Blanca itself burst on us as a revelation. A teal City with 
handsome buildings, trees, grass, flowers, (palms even), pavements, street 
cars, running hot &. cold water in hotel rooms. I was so overcome that I 
had my beard removed, 61 now feel 61 (it seems to me) look very strange <Si 
bare, almost indecent. 

I like the Argentine people, even here in the provinces. To them we 
must seem quite insane & oudandish, but they are uniformly courteous &. 
helpful. When asked about roads, for instance, they explain in great detail 
&. even go with us to point out the right turns to take through towns, & 
when thanked assure us that they have done nothing &. are ours toccm' 
mand. Only, they are hopeless optimists or awfiil liars for they always say 
the roads are good, &. they are almost always terrible. A great deal ni the 
heavy hauling here is still done with chatas, great carts with wheels up to 
ten feet in diameter tiy. drawn by ten to twenty horses. 

[Letter not finished, although i^arentty mailed — Ed.] 



B.A. 

June 13, 193 1 

Dearest Mother 61 Dad — 

Mother's birthday letter arrived on June i i . five days to spare (but 
nevertheless the last mail that would have made it I believe). It was very 
welcome. It must be genius to be able to remember birthdays at all, let 
alone so long ahead of time. 

There's tu> ttews now. I wrote you otdy a few days ago, I believe, & told 
you the collections were all cleared—extremely goc^d luck. How blue I was 
when Williams sailed last Saturday — more (to be Iionest) because I wasn't 
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goin^ than because I was losing him. Bur lors of people have kept me from 
getting too lonely, in fact 1 have had a hard time L'ettm^ enough sleep. 

Of course I'm working hard at the museum, trying to get done, & it's 
coming fairly well. But it's a tremendous job, 6i don't count too positively 
on my getting back in August. At present it looks more like September, 
widi luck. I don*t see how I can possibly finish here before August at the 
eor&est, & it takes three weeks to get beck zher Vm duoug^. Baiciencia 
[patience], as we Argentines say. 

I am well, as happy as one could be so far from anywhere that one really 
wants CO be in, & no shooting has occurred on the streets for several 
weeks. 

Much love, 
George 



Bueno8 Aires 
June [1931] 

Querida hermana mfo: 

I suppose that you are now back in the United States (of North Amet' 
ica, not of Brazil) and will therefore blend, unite, expand, and contract 
two previous abortive efforts to write to you. 1 will also thus kill several 
birds with one stone, as you can tell the other members of the family that I 
am alive and well, although not, of course, as happy as I deserve to be or as 
they would like such a close relative of theirs to be. 

In the older of the two abortive ^orts, written I don't remember when, 
there are several recipes for cocktails, but of course those are useless in 
Nodh America, and they were not intended to try anyway, but merely to 
make you morally indignant at the idea that it is a widespread habit to 
drink intoxicating beverages here in Buenos Aires. Therefore I delete 
those. 

The rest of that ertort appears to be a compendium of absolutely useless 
and most unuitercsting facts about this city, from which 1 extract the fol- 
lowing characteristic items: 

The right driving light of all motor vehicles is green, and occasionally 
the left is red, which makes one look (in vain) for the sleigh belb. 

The Richmond Bar, most admirable rendezvous in our smartest street, 
has a sign the letters of which turn from side to side. Inebriates who try 
not to betray their condition by standing so that the letters do not seem to 
turn invariably land in the gutter. (Rather complex, but you can figure it 
out if you work at it). 

The American (i.e. North American) Club here is very alcoholic and 
Prince George of England had to be carried out of it the last time he was 
here. He had never tried mint juleps before and he liked them. 

Very few of the inhabitants of Buenos Aires ever saw a gaucho, and most 
of them are not quite sure what a gaucho really is, aside from being a 

15. A mint julep, a (avorite in the Old Soudi, is made widi Kentucky bourbon, 
crudwd fresh mint, a dash of bitten, ice, and sugar. 
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caberet entertainer who comes from Naples and speaks Spanish with a 

strong Italian accent. 

Dulce de leche is made ot miiJc and sugar and doesn't taste at all like 
either. 

164 The two tanks of the Argentine army always bring up the rear so that 

SOOTH AMERICA they woii't impede the infantry. 

No oysters are produced in die Argentine. All oysters are said to come 
from Chile, but most of them actually come from Brazil. 

It is legal to buy and sell roulette wheels in die Argentine, but it is not 
legal to use them for gambling. I suppose diey must be sold to grind up and 
feed to horses afflicted with glanders. 

Most theaters have several complete and different shows one after the 
other, and you can usually pay for all or any given part. 

There are 30,000 children in the Province of Buenos Aires (outside the 
city, which is not in the province) who are receiving absolutely no instruc- 
^OD. and will have no opportunity to learn to read or write. 

The last govenrnient purchased two million padlocks at af^ytoximately 
four times die market price, none of the pedbcks being found when the 
new government took over. 

To fix a policeman w ho detects one in the act of traffic law violation 
costs half to three fourths the usual fine for the offense. The policeman 
does not hesitate to ask for a bribe if you don't suggest, and is quite willing 
to bargain as to how much it should be. 

Sale [dirty] does not mean sale. Remate, on the other hand, does, hav' 
ing nothing to do with second marriages. Desgracia [misfortune or clumsi' 
ness] does not mean disgrace. Use does mean use, but it is pronounced very 
dtflferently. The Argentine pronounciation of the itame of my Ahna Mater 
[Yale] is almost like the English word jolly. Lider [li^tei] and mitin [mit' 
ten] ate English words, and so is futboL 

— You get the idea, it could go on forever. 

My other letter to you, written only a week ago and still usable except 
that it has been carried around and had an accident — having had a long 
series of short and violent notes in Spanish written on the back, as I had 
no paper and had occasion to have a written quarrel with someone. One of 
my boy friends got ti^t on the party and I was trying to get him away 
without revealing his condition too fully to the test. — Well, as I was saying 
before I betrayed myself into this too intimate glimpse of the famous Bonae^ 
rensian night life, my other letter to you was more narrative, more literary, 
more redolent of my innate charm and lucid style. 

It talks, for instance, of a walk on a balmy day through a green park 
with red paths. Of an old leaf-raker who was worrying as to whether any- 
one would come to his tuneral when he dies. Of a lovely dialogue between 
a taxi driver and a cyclist whom he nearly ran over, in which the cyclist, a 
master of invective and insult, reduced die taxiist to a quivering mass of 
rage with tears rutming down his cheeks and dkl it widiout using a single 
word that would be bad if ranoved fix^m its context. Of a lunch at die 
ambassadc^s, thrown in to give the diing higher ttme. 

16. Glanders is a hone diaeaae chaiacterized by fever and swelling of die glands 
beneadi the lower jaw. 
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Well, that's the sort of letter that was, so now Til go ahead and write 

this one. 

Last Sunday I arose at the unearthly hour of eight o'clcxrk (and if you 
will allow me just this once more to indulge my passion for interminable 

parenthetical remarks, I may say that Buenos Aires has very sound ideas in 165 

the matter of time, breakfesting lightly or not at all about ten, lunching at south America 

twelve, teaing about six, dining any time fiom eight thirty to ten, going 

out for the evening at eleven, v^n most of die shows start, and to bed 

about two if there's nothing special to keep them up late; the only flaw in 

the program being the long time from lunch to dinner, which, however, 

they make up with tea, by which they are as likely to understand beer and 

sandwiches as the actual beverage rea) and was dri\ en our to Luj^n. The 

driver was an Argentine, who as a nation are perhaps the worst drivers I 

ever heard ot, bur was quite good as long as he used only one hand to talk 

with. The flaw was that he would sometimes be tearing along at eighty 

kilometers or so and suddenly have to say something diat couldn't be 

expressed without the use of both hatuils, such as Ah qu6 esperanza Inot at 

all], or Qu6 s6 yo (I don't know], and then the car would slidier around and 

threaten to end four of the most prombing careers in the Western 

Hemisphere. 

Luj^in is a town some sixty or seventy kilometers from here over the flat 
and uninteresting pampa and is renowned for its Virgin (by the malicious 
said to be the only one in the Argentine), its historical museum, and its 
fossil deposits, which consist of a low muddy stream bank infested by old 
ladies selling holy medals and young ladies who should buy them. It hap' 
pens that the miracle which led to Luj^'s becoming the chief place of pit* 
grimage in diis part of the world took place just where the fossil dqposics 
are. We rambled around and found a bone and watched them bathing 
horses in die holy and very foul stream. We then went back to town and 
had some refreshments, I very much wanting beer but asking for tea 
because I was rather ashamed to reveal my low tastes in such sober com- 
pany, and the other three then proceding Isic] to order beer for themselves. 
We then drove home (and I immediately went off and had a very large 
glass of beer). And that was the high spot in my week. 

I have just been enjoying, and slowly recovering from, a visit by Captain 
Buckham, an &i|^idi gentleman, sir, and don't you forget it, and one 
Oliver Claxton, an American roughneck and proud of it. " The latter I 
knew in New York. Buckham is an air photographer and was hereon [sic] a 
trip around South America by plane, taking pictures for the magazine Fot' 
tune. Claxton was along as manager and dr^- nurse. Buckham breathes 
through a hole in his throat, talks by clicking his tongue, a language 
resembling Hottentot which only Claxttm understands and he only occa- 
sionally, and blows his nose under the trcmt ct his collar, all of which 
makes him an interesting spectacle but a dull companion. They were com- 
plete babes in the wood and I devoted too much time to them, as they 
couldn't leave thtit hotel without getting lost and couldn't buy a postage 

17. Oliver "Perry" Claxton {1900-1959), a journalist, editor, and author of sev- 
en! books. He and later his wife, Doroihy, were longtime friends of Simpson and 
Anne. 
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stamp or anything else except by signs which produced the exact opposite 
of what they wanted. It can be done without, but I do think anyone who is 
coming to South America tor sevetal months should at least learn a dozen 
useful words of the language. They had a terrible battle with Argentine red 

166 tape, which finally reduced them to such a condition that Buckham spent 

SOOTH AMERICA most of his tunc getting violently red in the face and whistling loudly 
1930-1931 iiu^^g}^ throat and Claxton sptat most of his time drinking. I enjoyed 
their visit very much. 

They were my first contact widi newcomers, and Claxton insists that I 
and everyone else who has been here long are no longer 100% North 
Americans, but half nigger (as the English and Americans playfully call 
the Argentines, who are as white as they are and many times more polite). 
He objects violently to being called a North American, doesn't like to 
have a hat ripped to him, and objects to the use of gestures in talking in 
spite of the tact that one cannot speak Argentine without gesticulating and 
that it becomes such second nature that one can't help doing it in English 
too. Now that they are gone I see only Argentines or people who have 
become very Argentlnized, acriollados (nadvizedy, and I suppose I will get 
that way too. 

If you long for further comments on Argentine life, perhaps you would 
be interested in an almost literal translation of an obscure item in one of 
tiie most conservative papers this morning: 

^'In Buenos Aires on the 19th of June, Senores Conde and GSlvez, 
representing Sr. E. B. Colman, and Senores Martinez de Hoz and 
Torino, representing Sr. A. H. Cabral, united in the Jockev Club 
( — the most exclusive in Buenos Aires — ) and after exchanging their 
credentials the representatives ot Sr. Colman made it known that the 
latter considered himself insulted by the expressions used by Sr. 
Cabral and demanded that they be retracted or reparation made by 
arms. The representatives of Sr. Cabral stated that he had neidier 
explaiuticHis nor apologies to give and that in consequence they 
placed him at the di^)0sal of Sr. Colman. The re[»esentatives of the 
latter then proposed an exchange of two pistol shots under the neu- 
tral direction of Sr. Lopez, the shots to be fired at the count of 120 at 
a distance of thirty paces. 

"At a time and place agreed upon, in the presence ot the above 
mentioned and Dr. Finochietto, the shots were exchanged in the 
conditions agreed upon. Neither combattant being seriously 
woundedt the duelists embraced each other, complimented each 
other on dieir courage and gentlemanliness ("catmllerosidad"), par- 
took of refreshments, and returned to Buenos Aires after signing the 
Mcfwing document: The dueUists are teconcdiated. Vde.' '* 

That is the sort of boys these are and the sort of country it is. 

My triumph in coping with foreign languages to date occurred the otlier 
day when the Director of the museum asked me by phone if I would mind 
coming over to the administration building and showing some of my pho- 
tographs and telling about the geology of E^tagonia. All innocently I ram- 
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bled over, to find that there was a meeting of a scientific society and that 
the bright idea was to project my pictures and have me lecture on them. 
This I did, impromptu, tor over an hour, and apparently they understood it 
all. I am so impressed with myself that I now admit that I speak Spanish. 

I see by the paper that our tossils have arrived sately ui iNew York. Inci- j67 

dentally, whoever gave out the infotmation there put me in a very bad sit- ***"™ ambwca 
uation here, for the item said that we had 35 boxes of fossils. That b not 1930-1931 
true, and it led the people here to think that I had held some out on them, 
an ofience for which I could be sent to jail for six mondis. 

Heaven alone knows when if ever I will arrive in New York The day 
keeps receding. Now 1 am supposed to be there without fail by October, 
but quicn (who . . .], in a manner of speaking, sabe.' I ■ ■ ■ knows.'] It can't 
come tcx) soon tor me. This smiling face hides a broken heart. 1 am com- 
pletely fed up, bored, and annoyed with Buenos Aires and the Argentine 
and live only to leave here. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Much love to all, 
Jorge 



Buenos Aires 
12 July 1931 

My dear iather* — 

I'm going to write to you in Castilian because you read it very well aiui 
because it's good practice for you and for me, for me especially because I 
don't have anyone here to practice the informal "you" on. Perhaps it will 
be a little hard for you given that Argentinian, the only Castilian I know, 
is not genuine Castilim, and that 1 have learned to speak it, not write it. 
But you will understand. 

Yesterday I received a letter troin mother written on my birthday m the 
museum in New York. I am happy to know diat my colleagues still remem' 
bar my name. At times it seems to me diat I have left the known world 
and that I have neither parents nor friends nor country nor religion, as our 
Argentinians say of des^teis like me. 

The work goes as always — little by little. Very often I believe that it will 
never be done, but the fact is that it is going sufficiently well and what I 
have to do here, in Buenos Aires, will be finished in about a month from 
now. Then I go to the La Plata Museum tor a while, another month or six 
weeks. La Plata is not as interesting a city as Buenos Aires and I have no 
friends diete except those of the museum, but it is near Buenos Aires, 
about an hour by train. 

Also it will be more comfortable because my room here doesn't much 
suit me, there I'll have an almost luxurious room in the museum [illegible] 
not included! Here living is ocpensive. It costs me $220 Argentinian 
(that's $75 American) per month for a small bedroom and food, and in 

*ln Spani^ ttanslaied by editor. 
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Buenos Aires that is very cheap. Besides I've had to buy clothes, I drink a 
drink an aperitif from time to timet and more or less twice a week I eat out 

with my friends. 

I celebrated the fourth of July with my compatriots (ot which there are 

168 three or four thousand here) at a dinner and dance at the Plaza Hotel, the 

SOUTH AMBMCA pjost cHlc ill the capital. We wete about 300 people — I went with the 
1930-1931 ^jj^gji^f^ ambassador's secretaiy, a nice widow but a little okl (however, 
simple friends won't always be young) and with some €f my usual compon' 
ions, named Ibbin, Chaple, Robertson, and so on, and I enjoyed myself a 
great deal. Then the 9th of July lioliday with Argentine friends to a Creole 
barbeque. Argentina, which has too many holidays, has two days of inde- 
pendence, the 25 of May and the 9th of July. It was a deluxe barbeque. 

Real Creole food, mutton roasted on a spit, veal roasted in the hide, 
meat pies, Mendoza wine — but very formal, with tables and chairs and 
ever>'thing arranged according to custom. There were also various 
speeches. 1 thought that Aig^tinians, being of a rather sad demeanor, 
could not make entertaining spttdncst but it wasn't like that. I had a lot of 
fiindiere, too. 

I received a letter fiom [Walter] Granger'* (of our department in the 
museum at New York), saying that Professor Osborn also wants me to study 
the other part of the Ameghino collection'^ here. The part I'm studying 
now comprises more than 250 species! It's a terrible job. And now if I have 
to study the other part as well, I'll have to spend my lite here. Nt)t only do 
I want to leave here soon, but 1 also have to be in New York in the month 
of October of this year. It Osborn insists, I'll have to go there and then 
come back hoe again, but perhaps he wonV insist because he cbeai^ want 
me to spend a long time hete either. I am used to diings here and I am 
much more content than I was before, but it still seems to me that the 
most beautiful view of Buenos aires would be from the deck of a boat head- 
ing back to the United States. 

I have no more ink, nor more to say. i send ail my love to you and 
Mother — I hope you are well. 

Your affectionate son, 
Jorge 

18. Walter Cianger (1872-1941), vertebrate paleontologist at the American 
Museum vtio coUabmated with ^mpson on several projects. Otanger was a wann, 
avuncular penon who took special interest in his younger colleagues. In his autobtog- 
raphy Simpson called him "virtually a loved second father." Among other museum 
responsibilities, Granger was chief paleontologist of the central Asiatic expeditions in 
die 1920s. 

iQ. TTie Ameghino collcccion refers to the extensive series of specimens brought 
in from the held by Carlos Ameghino (1865-1936) and described by his brother, Flo- 
lentino (18547-191 1). 
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[Buenos Aires] 
July 25. 193 1 

Dear Mother, Dad, Martha — 169 
Here are some of many letters 1 wrote & never mailed — Don't ask why, ^^H^.^^^^^ 

(or I can't imagine. Just an old Aigentine custom I suppose. Pm writing 

today by airmail also, so diece is no news. 

Best love, 
George 



1930-1931 



[Buenos Aires] 
July 25, 1 93 1 

Dearest Mother — 

Widi any sort of decent coimection this will arrive for your birthday — 
and carries my most heartfelt love and wishes for you. 

Abatchofofdinary letters is going of [sic] at the same time by ordinary 

mail — old ones I'd forgotten to mail. 

Of news there isn't a bit — just daily living which is neither here nor 
there. I don't do much, &. nothing of especial interest. 1 am used to Bue- 
nos Aires &. rather like ir at last, in fact do like it and except for anxiety to 
see you all again would like to stay here. 

Nothing really happens, hut all is rather pleasant. For instance last Sun- 
day was a lovely day so I hired a horse &. cab &. had my very disreputable 
Jahee drive up and down die balneario for a couple c3f hours. The balneario 
being a long avenue along die river, outside the ship basins, somediing like 
Riverside drive [in New York City] but right next to the water, longer, not 
so high, without houses, &. more Argentine — well, perhaps it isn't so very 
like! Juan Pueblo [John Doe] his wife & daughters take the air there, in 
swarms. There are also merry-go-rounds, pigeons dyed ever>' color of the rain- 
bow, green grass, sunshine — anyway it was good clean fun. And then went 
to the City Hotel tor tea &. then walked home through the streets ot the 
Centro. A ver>' satisfying time but not really anything to write home about 
even though, in lieu of anything else to say, 1 am doing so at air-mail rates. 

Thank*s kx L's [Lydia's] unknown whereabouts. Except for die children I 
wish they'd stay unknown. That's all over and done with — a year of peace- 
fill contemplation of my folly has shown me that although seven years of 
strife never fiilly convinced me before — but for that very reason something 
has to be done about it, &. I dread coming back ro that. 

1 think Dad will be better off if 1 settle with him when 1 come back 
instead ot getting hini a Panama hat. I don't know his size, & anyway they 
are just as expensive here as in New York, being made rather more than 
half way from here to N.Y. Also one never knows how a hat will look with- 
out trying it on, & Latin styles in hats are often quite diiietent from ours, 
for men — the womoi follow Faris, Latin men do too more or less, but 
American men follow London. 

Oh, diere Is some startling news. I am learning 10 dance, or trying to. 
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for my progress to date is not very marked. A very excitable little Italian 
dancing master has undertaken this herculean task. Ever>'onc seems to 
enjoy dancing tremendously, &. I couldn't think of any reason why I 
shouldn't enjoy it also. Perhaps Marthe will dance with me, & have her 
170 last illusions about her angel brother shattered as i am as clumsy as an 

SOUTH AMEMCA dcphant. 

So here's a peso's worth of nothing in the way of news, but of a great 
deal in the way of love, gratitude, & birthday thoughts. I shall be moving 
to La Plata about then, &. thinking of you very much — 

Your son 
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IBuenos Aires] 
Sept. 29, 1 93 1 

Dearest Ntodien 

I just sent off an air mail letter to you via Dad, but now your note of 
Aug. 25th came. You speak in it of a letter sent the previous day, and that 
did not come. The mails seem to be all upset. I can't imagine how this let' 
ter got here, for it has a B. A. postmark on a date when there was no U.S. 
mail and hadn't been for a long time. 

Anyway, I also received two letters from Lydia this morning, both sent 
air mail and registered, but did not come air mail because like you she only 
put 5 cents on, and air mail to here is 55 cents. One is Sept. 1 5, which 
must somehow have come down the West Coast to get here so quickly by 
boat. That makes four letters I have had from her since I left. The tubercu' 
IO0U8 [sic] scaie is just roc, of couise. Since I left she has had the children 
down with infantile paralysis, diphtheria, tuberculosus, and half a dozen 
odier things, and yet in her last letter says that diey are all very well as 
usuaL 

She has left New Haven with the three youngest and was in Kansas. She 
complains about having to travel with them, but does not say just why she 
had too [sic]. She mentions the fact that her father is vcrv ill and not 
expected to live, but that is probably not the reason tor her trip, for she 
goes on to say that she b going at once to the Bouldetado Hotel, Boulder, 
Colo. She says die three youngest were in kindeigaiten in Madison 
[Conn.], and doesn't say whether they were going on to Boulder or not. 
She left Helene at Shadow Lawn School, Cheshire, Conn. , but says she is 
to go back to Mrs. Foote's in New Haven on Oct. ist. Site says nothing 
about her own plans or dare of return to the East — I presume she is return' 
ing. She always does eventually. For some strange reason she doesn't men- 
tion money — a record. She closes with much love my affectionate wife, 
and wants to know my date ot return. The date ot my return to her is 
never. 1 have been taken in by loving phrases once too often already. 

I very much appreciate your offer to care for H^ldne in Washington. I 
also had the idea that I would try to get H6ltee, hoping to put her in 
school in or near New York where I COuld see her and look after her and 
perhaps have her with me during vacations and perhaps have her live with 
me in a few years when she is okkr and I can afford a decent place and a 
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servant at least part of the time. It seems only fair that I should have one 
child. I am lonely without them, and of course I prefer H^l^ne because I 
know her so much better, because she is > )Idci and needs her mother less, 
and because she probably gets less care than the others and doesn't seem to 
get along with them any too well. If I am to have her, it should be as soon 171 
as possible, before she is quite tormed in character. I still can hardly 
believe that Lydia is nut kind to the babies — it is almost her one virtue, 
or was. 

What I am going to do as soon as I get back is to try to arrange a 
divorce, amicable if possible — ^but you know diat is not mAich cMf a hope. If 
L. will divorce me but still grant me custody H6lto that would be ideal 

and I would do anything she likes to facilitate that and make it easy ibr 
her. If all efibrts for that fail, the other alternatives axe divorce without 
custody, separation with custody, separation without custody — the latter 
extremely unsatisfacron,, hut better than the present status. Surely one of 
those can be accomplished. It only I had a rational person to deal with — 
but then, of course, if she were rational this wouldn't he necessar>-. 

She will di.)ubtle.s.s Jo her best to rum me linancially and protessionally 

axui she may succeed. Even if she does it will be worth it, and I can always 
get along. I can even come back here if necessary. 

I want to get started on diis the second I arrive in New York. Tve waited 
and hoped too long as it is and this will probably take a long time, so the 
sooner it is started now that my mind is finally made up, the better. Does 
Dad happen to know a trustworthy and not too expensive lawyer in New 
York? 

All that really comes hctore consideration of your extremely generous 
offer. It is out of the question to do anything unless I get legal custody of 
Helene, because you know perfectly well that a mere promise trom L. 
would not be any security at all. I will try very hard to get custody of H^' 
l^ne as I can surely take care of her in some form at least as good for her as 
bar present position. Then we can consider together what had best be 
done with her. The possibility of your caring for her seems to me now (ax 
too much to ask or expect, and in any event had best not enter into the 
matter or be mentioned until, or unless, she is legally mine and not her 
mother's. If L. gets the idea that H^ldne would go to you, she would be just 
that much harder to deal with. TTic fact that Hclcnc is not actually living 
with her mother now should make the court more inclined to place her in 
my care. If after all efforts it proves impossible to be free from L. without 
giving up all the children, I will give them up. In that event it would even 
be better for them, and perscmally I dcm't see how I can go on living tied to 
Lydia. 

Well, until I arrive in N. Y. that is iliat. I regret the whole ilung terribly, 
and especially regret the worry and sorrow to you. I do hope no additional 
trouble comes to you during the coming battle. At least it will be an insur- 
ance for your fiiture freedom from her as well as my own. My deep regret at 
having turned out such a terrible son is all the more incentive for putting 
an end to this now. 

Much love — my next will be from the boat or from New York. 

George 
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THE FIVE letteis diac follow cover about one year, fiom 
die time Simpson retiimed from South America in 
October 1931 until a year later when Martha returned from France and 
they took an apartment together in Greenwich Village. During this year 

Simpson lived ;il(me in New Yc^rk City while Lydia was still moving from 
place to place w irh the children. Shortly after his return, Simpson tiled for 
a legal separation troui Lydia. This was easier to obtain iii the era before 
the no-tault divorce than an outright dissolution ot the marriage because ot 
the limited grounds for divorce in New York State at that time. In early 
1932 Simpson was granted a legal separation and custody of all four daug^' 
lets. Helen remained in boarding school in Cbtmecticut; Joan and Eliza^ 
beth went to live with Simpson's parents in Washington, D.C. Gay, the 
second eldest, had been diagnosed as having a serious con^^ital heart 
defect and went to live with Lydia's parents in Kansas. 

In addition to the separation in 1932, Lydia's father Joseph had been 
seriously ill (he died the tollowinq year). These misfortunes aggravated her 
mental unstability and >lic vva> coininirted to a hospital by year's end. She 
had been institutionahzed several times before and would be yet again after 
this crisis. 

Anne Roe was completing her aphasia research in Philadelphia, where 
she had moved following her separation from her husband. When the clin-* 
ical phase of that work was completed, Anne moved back to New York 
City where die began analyzing the results of the study. By now she and 
Simpson were seeing each other r^;ularly and somewhat more <^nly than 
before. 

In the summer ot 1932 Simpson left to do tieldwork in central Montana 
in the Paleocene-age Fort Union strata of the Crazy Mountains. These 
rocks contained fossils of the early Cencooic evolutionary expansion of 
mammak. Earlier research had been conducted there by James W. Gidley 
of the U.S. National Museum, but after his death in 1931 the work was 
taken over by Simpson and the American Museum. Simpson also began a 
long series of publicatkins on his South American fossil mammals as well 173 
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as continued writing the results of the work he had done in the southern 

U.S. several years before. 

There are nt) letters tor the period from October 1932, when Simpson 
and Martha shared an apartment in the Village, to October 1933, when 

174 Simpson departed once again tor South America on the second Scarritt 

AMERICAN expedition. Presumably he kept up his weekly letter writing to his parents 
NATURAL in Washington, but none of those letters survive. 
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[New York City] 
Dec 12 I1931J 

Dearest Mother 61 Dad — 

I've been pretty well on the run, but things are perhaps clearing up a 
little. 

L arrived here Thursday afternoon — ^telegraphing to **nieet without 
fail,** which of course I didn't do. She brought the babies — told Mis. 
Shreve (who had them in Boulder) that she had to, as she couldn't &. I 
wouldn't pay their board. Mrs. Shreve pointed out that 1 had paid to date 
&. said I would continue to do so, but L. just got mad &. took them any- 
how. She stopped in Kansas &. her mother wouldn't let her stay there at all 
so on she came. Thursday she just phoned the Museum, Creighton, etc., 
but all denied any knowledge of my address or plans, so she made a date 
with the Museum director for Friday afternoon. I went off to my lawyer, & 
Friday (yestnday) morning made iq> a summons to serve on h». 

Yesterday she came here about i p.m. I was trying to find Granger or 
Mis. Lord to serve the summons on her, &. ran into her in Mrs. lord's 
loom, but she didn't realize it was 1 until about half a second too late & I 
got away without a word beinf? said.' That's all I've seen of her. I gave 
Granger the summons 6i when he saw her, he held it out & said that was 
all I had to say to her. She refused to take it & it fell on the flot)r, so she 
picked it up &. threw it on a table. Granger left, & she picked up the sum- 
mons & ran out with it to give back to him. He informed her that the 
summons was now legally served on her, and she proceded Isic) to say that 
according to die law it had to be served by a legal officer & she had to read 
it. No aiguing with her, of course — she "does not consider that she has 
been summonsed." Unfortunately for her she can't make up laws suit 
herself, and in New York State a summons is served if anyone who knows 
the defendant beyond any doubt (Granger & Mrs. Lord) see Isicl her with 
it in her possession (as it was twice, when she picked it up &. when she left 
the rcK)m with it). That's all I wanted her in New York State for, 61 my 
purpose in trying to get her here is served. 

They had quite a time widi her. She started by sobbing about being 
deserted, penniless, starving, mistreated by everyone. I turn all her friends 
against her, lie to her parents until they turn against her, even her own 
children are turning against her as they get old enough to understand my 

I. Mis. Rolie Loid was aecietaiy to WUter Granger, curator of fossil mammab at 
the American Museum. 
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lies, she is ill, hungry, unclothed, etc. They told her they knew her stories 
were not true, so she switched to her other mood &. accused them &i all 
my friends of everything from lese majesre to bigamy &. from murder to 
stealing pennies trom cripples. Whereupon even normally gentle Mrs. 
Lord got angry told L. exactly what she thought of her. L. then decided 
to go get a policeman & have Granger arrested, but Mrs. Lord asked her 
on just what grounds ^ expected to have an anesc made & if she was sure 
the pohce wouldn't take her instead, so she thought it over & for a wonder 
realized that wasn't a good idea. So finally, about 4:30, she said, well, if I 
had anything to say to her I could come & say it & not think she*d go to 
my lawyer because of a silly unserved summons, & left. 

Naturally I have nothing to say. She is now served. That gives N. Y. 
courts jurisdiction &. gives her twenty days to enter a defense or counter- 
suit. It she doesn't, she is in default. My own suit is being entered today or 
Monday. The twenty days dates from the moment ot service of summons. 1 
am suing tor legal separation with custody ot the children. It she returns & 
starts to battle here again, I'll get an injunction against her doing so. 

Contrary to my lawyer's advice, I gave Granger $10 to give her if she 
hadn't any lodgings, but she refused to take it. She claims not to have a 
peimy, but probably has plenty as she had $1500 a few weeks ago & seems 
not to be cramped. She spent Thursday night at a good hotel &. had a 
woman caring for the children. When it was pointed out that she was 
known to have funds enough for several months, she snid she had been 
robbed again. vShe probably has a lot put away soinewlu-re. 

I don't know where she is now or what her plans arc. She talked some of 
going to New Haven 61 getting Helene — 1 telegraphed at once that H^- 
\hne was not to be given to anyone except by court order. She said she 
would live in New Haven, then said she was going away somewhere widi 
the children & earn her own living, another time said she was going 
abroad, another that she would stay cm at the Wellington Hotel here until 
her suit is settled, and so on. 

She said she went to Kansas because she was summoned as a witness in a 
lawsuit, then she went because her father was dying, then that she went 
for Gay's health, but she merely got angry when asked why she went to 
Gok)rado, & furious when asked why she then left the children <Si went on 
to California. She said she really lett Kansas because Mrs. Lord Si 1 had 
alienated her parents' affections! — And so on, the usual monstrous mess of 
lies & contradictions. She must be worse, because she didn't succeed even 
in telling a consistent story to die same person twice in succession, which 
she used to do. 

While all this went on, I lurked on the floor below & received bulletins 
from time to time, leaving only to telegraph about H6l^ne when she 
announced that she was 'joing to get her. 

She doesn't know my address yet, <Sl will have trouble learning it. Only 
a few people do know it, 6i they won't tell. Eventually she will probably 
trick it out of them or have me trailed, if she decides she really wants to 
know where I'm livirkg, but ibr a time I'm safe diere. Of course she can get 
me at die Museum whenever die really wants, but for the present probably 
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will leave me alone, as I still think she believes the best thing is to keep 
out of my clutches, not aware that all I needed to do with her is already 
done, until judgement is given by the court. 

I don't think she'll harm the children particularly. She knows that if she 
would leave them anywhere, I'd see they were cared for, if she's really 
broke she has only to make application for temporary alimony pending 
outcome of die suit. 

— just called the Wellingom — she left there last night or this mom' 
ing, She is probably in New Haven. 

Weil, that's enough about her. 

I enclose Dad's check for $3.00 to the Pileontlologicall. Soclietyl- I find 
that 1 don't have to pay dues any more, because of being a fellow of the 
Geol. Soc. & of the Pale. Soc. Fellows don't pay dues in the latter, so 
that's that. You still haven't given me an accounting of what I owe you — 
I'd like to pay it now. 

IVe seen Lois & Creighton this week, had dinner with each. Aside firom 
diat I haven't done much of anydiing, not even Museum woik, except luik 
in hidy'hdles, and dash back & fbrdi between my lawyer & die Museum. 

I'm quite well* although a little blue & can't sleept but that will proba- 
bly pass soon. 

It looks very doubtful whether I can bring Helene for Christmas. The 
poor kid will he heartbroken if I can't. Anyway, I'll come myself if possible, 

& there still is some chance I can get her. 

Much love to you both, regards to Roes &. Farringtons.^ 

George 



[New York City] 
Feb. 24 [1933] 

Dearest Mother — 

Lydia signed the [separation] agreement at 2 todav, after a final three 
hour battle. I'll send you a copy later. The main provisions are: 

1 . That we are separated and neither can interfere with the freedom of 
action of the other in any way. 

2. That no suit for restitution of conjugal relations can be brought. 

3. That I pay Lydia $100 per mcmdi. 

4. That my museum insurance stays in her name unless she remarries. 

5. That all four children are forever in my custody, with no restricticms 
except — 

a. That L may visit them twice a week at most 

aa. That they shall never be in charge of her parents. 

b. That she may have them for one night at most once in two 
weeks. 

c. That she may have them one week at most in six months, all 

2. Anne's brother Bob was a chemist working in Washington with the Food and 
Drug Administration. Marvin Farrington was a dose friend and associate of Sirop«xi's 
fiidier. 
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expenses to be paid by her and she not take them over 1 5 miles from 
their place of residence, nor to interfere with their school. 

d. Before having them or seeing them as in a and b she must give 
one day notice and ten days before having them as in c. 

6. That I am not responsible for any further financial obligations what- 
soever on account of L. 

7. That if a divorce is obtained by either party, the terms of this agree' 
ment shall be tnccfporated in the divorce. 

8. That if L remarries all financial provisions for her shall cease 
immediately. 

9. That any further instruments necessary to give force to this will vol- 
untarily be made. 

So that is that. Every' word represents a struggle. There isn't a single 
sentence we haven't had a Itmg tight over. It isn't ideal, but it is infinitely 
better than what she wanted and pretty surely better than a court would 
have given mei and without die dbrt & snuggle and expense of bringing 
the action to a hearing. 

She still talks of going to Nevada, but I don't urge her. I think she prob^ 
ably will. I'd have nodiing to gain by it now, really, as I don't want to get 
married and nothing else would be changed. She has no dower rights. ' 

I am well & happy — more later — ^1 just dash this off at my desk after 
returning from the combat — ^Love — 



Helene: [ j Gay: Q Joan: ^ 



George 
Betty: g 
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Harlowton, Mont. 
Sunday, June 26 L1932] 

Dearest Mother & Dad — 

Here I am established in Montana 6l with 2 day's field work done. Today 
Fm writing letters & writing up notes 61 other information from my host & 
employee, Silberltng.^ Tomorrow we leave for a three day recotmaisance 
along the flank of the Crazy Mountains — good looking mountains, ixx>, 
the highest in the state. We'll have to use horses & I'll be sore. The geol- 
ogy here is very confusing. I think I'll get it fairly straight, but it's lucky I 
came, as it would be quite impossible to do anything without studying it 
here in person. 

This is not the usual type of (ossil coutilry — lU) InidlaiKls to speak of, but 
vast stretches of rolling hills <S«. valleys, relief of about 3000 teet but every- 
diing so spread out that really steep slopes are few, and almost all grass cov- 
ered & very green now, as this is a wet year. There are few trees, a few cot' 

3. Dower rights is legaiese for claims that a wife can make against her husband's 
property. 

4. Albert C. Silberling was a native Montanan who had worked earlier for Gidley 
in excavating the Fort Union fossils. When Simpson took over the project, Silberling 
became his field assistant. When not collecting fossik, Silberling worked for the raiU 
toad in Harlowton. 
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tonwoods in the coulees and pines on some of the higher locky ridges. 

Sheep & cattle, mostly sheep. Everyone broke. Very sparse population. 
These are great open spaces with a vengeance. Rock exposures are small (Si 
widely scattered, which makes study hard, &. the rocks I'm concerned with 
are about 6000 feet thick. You have to travel thirty or forty miles to see 
much of a section — altogether the biggest sort of stratigraphic job, &. it's 
no wonder it is so poorly understood.' 

The Silberlings are nice people — Mr., Mrs., two boys two giris. They 
are awfully worried, at least Mrs. S. is, that I am citified & will scorn dieir 
humble maiuiers, but I think I'm rapidly teaching them better. 

Silberlii^ wastes no time. I arrived here Friday at 6:45 a.m. and at 8 we 
were miles out of town at a fossil locality. 

After the Crazy Mtn. trip Tm going up north along (Si bcrween rhe Belt 
& Snow7 Mountains, then down to the Yellowstone River and dvlt Red 
Lodge, each a trip of several days. Then I'll come back here, make detailed 
sections through the best Lance &. Ft. Union exposures, then proqject the 
best looking fossil prospects. That will round out my work all rig^t. 

As you know by now, I ran into Lydia on the station platform in Washing- 
ton. She pursued me up (Si down &. into &. out of the train. I fled until you 
had tmie to get away, then I ditched her and concealed myself till the train 
pulled out. When I went to my seat, I found this note on the back of my 
Sat. [urday] Eve. [ning] Post, "Why don't you go to Reno yourself? I shall 
not write you tAout this. Said checks to me at address which I shall forward 
to you as soc«i as I have located in Washington." 

I suppose everything is to be arranged by mental telepathy since she 
won't write about it. Now, perhaps I could go to Reno (Si spend 6 weeks 
there. I shouldn't take the time, but 1 haven't had a vacation tor several 
years and I probably could manage if it really would end things nu>re effi- 
ciently. But only it 1 had more guarantee that she would tile an appearance 
dieie. If she should CM* would make out & sign iiriiatever is necessary to 
empower an attorney there to appear (but no contest) for her, I would 
pfobably do it. That is pretty well up to her. If she won't write me, I have 
no way of knowing what is what, & of course I won't go to Nevada on the 
chance that she would appear (Si not contest. If she does nothing further, 
of course I shan't either, but will simply return to New York, probably 
about Aug. 1" or a little later. Perhaps it would be well to get this informa- 
tion to her — possibly thrt)ugh Marvin?' — She obviously is anxious to have 
a divorce, but she'll have to let me divorce her, & she'll have to behave 
herself. 

5. Because the sedimentwy IDck stnta in this region are only very eently dipping, 
one has to go somedistaiice latexaily to move up vertically in the pile ot layered strata 
containing the prized mammal ibssib. 

6. In the days before lilieiallzed divorce laws, people commonly went to Nevada — 
wliere the laws were more lenient — Co file for divoice after luiving "established resi' 
dency" by living there for six weds. 

7« Perhaps Marvin Furington- 
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Well, so it goes. I am well. Water upset me for a day or st), but now am 
tine, eating like a horse, & falling asleep as 1 hit the bed. Sunburned, of 
course, bur not too painfully. 

Much love to Mother, Dad, Helene, Gay, Joan, & Betty — 

George 1W[ 

AMBMCAN 
MUSEUM OF 

— — — NATURAL 

HISTORY 

Harlowton, Mont. 1931-1932 
June 26?, 1932 

Dearest Martyr — 

Thanks for your irregular birthday letter. This is one too, & very irregu- 
lar, being written about tour days after your birthday. An>'way, much love 
&. many happy returns, of the same hirr}\day or some previous one. 

As you doubtless are aware, 1 have had quite a spell of alarums &. excur- 
sions. I am a litde embarrassed — amb^puities in a previous letter might 
well give you the impression that my last battle was well deserved. In feet, 
believe me, it was not. I don't know what happens next. You'd think every' 
thing possible had happened, but I've thought that so often that no[w] I 
only expect the unexpected worst. 

Anyway, I fled to the great open spaces & here I am in them, once more 
enjoying sunburn, wind, & open plumbing openly arrived at. Vm getting 
all healthy again rapidly, climbing rapidly over sandstones (Sl andcsitic 
shales ot Fort Union age all day tSi sleeping like a baby all night. I eat sev- 
eral bowls of oatmeal iSj. stacks of pancakes for breakfast — that will give 
you some idea. This is an interesting 61. very difficult job I have here, but 
you wouldn't care about that, much. 

You would, however, like this country. stretches of bright green 
rolling hills (as high as mountains but with such gentle slopes & on such a 
broad scale that they look like hills) & in each direction great snow'clad 
peaks rising abruptly along the horizon. Tomorrow I'm going for a three or 
four day trip to the biggest of these mountain groups — the Crazy Moun' 
tains — on horseback. Will 1 be sore! 

I don't know when if ever I'll go back east. 

So, I hope you did have a happy birthday — 

Your little brother 



New York, Aug. 10, 1932 

Dearest Martyr — 

1 have written you at least three times and mailed the letters, and var- 
ious other times perhaps nt)t mailed as 1 don't remember positively. Proba- 
bly this will stray, too, as Rue Boulard is the address I have and you're at 
St. Germain sleeping in a dififerent room every night and doing voodoo in 
a Mediaeval chapel. 

For instance I did say, [xwitively and at enormous length, diat I wished 
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that you could be here &. we could have an apartment together this winter. 
I think my lease is up Sept. 15, but don't remember for sure. I'll find out. 
Anyway, we can manage whenever you come, as long; as it is not more 
than a month or two later than that — the only thing being that I don't 
want to move twice or have a larger apartment alone for more than a 
mondiortwo. 

As I also pointed out two letteis ago* thete are certain disadvantages for 
you in such an arxangement. I am extremely untidy, & you are toOt so our 
place would look like hell most of the time. I am moody, nervous, and (as 
many testamonials could be adduced to show) no picnic to live with. My 
habits are irregular and will doubtless continue so. I like to be free to come 
61 go and behave as I please, but of course I would try not to interfere with 
you and expect you to be equally free with no prying or complaint on my 
part. Worst of all, my personal troubles have a way of intruduig beyond my 
control, on everyone around me, & would be very trying for anyone living 
with me unless they are settled by dten as they probably won't be. In short, 
it woukl be swell for me to have you, but I'm iv>t at all sure you would like 
it. I do hope you decide tD try it anyhow. 

ril do nothing definite till further word, but will make some enquiries. 
As I see it, we need two small bedrooms, a larger common rc^om with good 
north light, some provision for boiling water and toasting bread, and a 
modem bathroom. I believe this could be had for $6o-$70 per month 
now, with a little searching &. luck. I don't want to be over 30 minutes 
firom Museum, 6t gather that location is not very important to you, and 
that neither of us cares much about neighborhood so long as gat\gsters 
dmi't fifl^t in our hall. 

So I most urgently invite you to come and try to put up with me — 

My humble apologies for insults to your intelligence — die most intelli- 
gent people I know take no interest in my bones. It's one of the signs of 
their intelligence. But if you really want tt^ know, I now have five papers in 
press, videlicet: Some very nice horses, Parahippus leonensis and Merychippus 
gunteri, closely relarei.1 and showing in a wayl,] giving rise to some philo- 
sophic discussion of taxonomy, the transition between genera, with some 
sweet dogs of the genus Cyno<ksmus, etc. 

Fossil Sirenia of Florida and the evoluticHi of Sirenia: He^(>ero3tren, new 
genus, with little deinessed toothless rostrum, and the whence, why, & 
whither of sea-cows any way. 

Enamel in an Eocene Vatagpt^bn Edentate: The first known edentate 
with real enamel on its teeth, are you excited? 

Dinosaurs and the Tertiary of Patagonia: There are no Tertiary dinosaurs 
in Patagonia, &. so Ameghino and Roth & others are dirty liars, and there 
was no mountain building between Argiles hssilaires and Notosiylops time, 
and there are Tertiary mammals in "Cretaceous sandstones" (everybody 
lied), atui diere is a queer mammal Fbrentrnoamegfimia m^stica, new genus 
and species. 

New & Little Known Mammals of the Pyrotherium & Caipodon Beds of 
Patagonia: Mkrahderites wiUiamsi, new genus & qjecies; Microbiotherium 
hemandesit new species; Habnarhipkus r^ggsi, new species; l^oschumodKrium 
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scarritti, new species; and more complete specimens of Ameghino's ^)ecies 
Abderitas crispiis and Pcnrnys incavatus. 

And I am now finishing papers on some fossil Pataj^onian unqulatcs, on 
a new and big fossil snake, on tlirec new skeletons moLinted under my 
dlrectioa, on the nom^iclatuie of the Monte HermoBo tucutucus, on 
CochaMus; on the Ft. Union of Montana, and others.^ More Ami Wish you 
were here. The fossils sleep under bbnkecs every nig^t, but I don't. 

Much love — 

Tu hermano lejano y no muy 
intelligente^ 

8. Siin{>$on, of course, is enumerating the \ an^ ni - .md sundry fossils that he was in 
the course of descrihinc and interprerins. Parahippiis. and \ltT>c/uf)/)iis are Miocene 
horses, the former an aJvanceJ browstrr, the latter an early gra:er and the species 
named after Florida's state geologist, Herman Gunter. Cynodesmus is a Miocene car' 
nivore on the main line of dog evolution. Tlie Sirenia are an order of mammals— sea 
COWS — to which the genus Hesperosiren belongs and which Simpson named in 1932. 
Edentates belong to one of several orders of anteaters among the mammals. 

At the turn ot the century some confusion was created K the Ameghino brothers 
and Santiago Roth who reported dinosaur remains in South American strata some M' 
teen million years after dinosaurs had become extinct elsewhere in the worid. Floren' 
tino Ameghino (1854-igii) was an Argentine paleontologist who pioneered the 
study of South American fossils (collected by his brothers Carlos and Jisan) He 
became director of the National Museum in Buenos Aires during the last decades of 
his life. Santiago Roth (1850-igj^) a . ^ a Swiss geologist and vertebrate paleontolo- 
gist wlio bad •retried in Argentina. 1 ie was director of the paleontological section t^f 
the museum in La Plata. Florentino Ameghmo tended to claim that Argentine strata 
were older than they really were, thus also making the fossils they contained older and 
giving them greater venerability compared to similar fossils elsewhere In the world. 
Simpson therefore reported Tertiary mammals from what were once considered older, 
Oetaceous-age rocks, but in (act the strata were not diat old. Florentinoomcgtania mys- 
tica was a new genus and new species of an early Eocene South .American marsupial of 
uncertain rebtionship; the mammal was named by Simpson after Florentino, who had 
prevtously named a fossil Caxloam^mua after his brother. 

Pyrotherium and Col/iotion beds of Batagcmia ate of Oligocene a;L:e with new species, 
named by Simpson, of rodentlike and oppossumlike marsupials; of a ground sloth 
(named after his benefactor, Scarrict); and with better examples of rodentlike and 
chinchillalike marsupials. Cochittus is an Oligocene tabbitlike typothere, a South 

American hooted herhiv(>re. 

9. "Your faraway and not very intelligent brother." 
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South America 

1933-M 



SIMPSON APPARENTLY realized in 1933 that his life was 
at a significant turning point, for in the summer of that 
year he began his autobiography. Although he wrote only for a private rec' 
ord, his fifty-five handwritten pages did become the basis for the autobiog^ 
raphy he published many years later. 

In October 1933 Simpstm Icfr a second time for South America with his 
museum associate, Coley Williams. Horace Scarritt was once again the 
chief financial backer. TYie twelve previous months had been a time of 
respite for Simpson from domestic problems. He \va^ legally separated from 
Lydia, the children were in his custody and being cared for by his mother- 
in-law and parents, and he and Martha had set up housekeeping in a 
Greenwich Village apartment. 

Anne too was separated from her husband and would soon be divcxced. 
She coiiq>leted her work in Philadelphia and took a position with Worces* 
ter State Hospital in Massachusetts as a psychologist in charge of intern- 
ship training. Although paid less than $14 per week plus room and board* 
she was gratefii! to find a job in these depression years and eager for the 
opportunity to work with David Shakow. a distinguished psychologist. 
Anne's health was not good durmg this period and she suffered another 
severe attack of her still undiagnosed brucellosis during her stay in 
Worcester. 

Simpson and Williams made the trip to South America by passenger 
boat, passing through the Panama Canal and then traveling south along 
the west coast of South America. They then flew across the narrow waist 
of the continent to Buenos Aires in the east. On the trip south Simpson 
worked on the galley proofs of Attending Marvels: A Patagonian Jourruxl, 
which was published the following May by Macmillan. Keeping a travel 
journal had by this time bccxnne a habit that he would continue for the 
rest c^f his life. Besides enjoying the activity itself, Simpson used the jour- 
nal to supplement his correspondeiKe with his lar-tlung family. 

When his work in Buenos Aires was finished, Simpson went to Paris in 
die hope of traveling on to Mongolia in central Asia where so many inter- 
esting fossils of Mesozoic mammals had been discovered by the American 



Museum's expeditions in the twenties. Before leaving for Moscow, where 
he planned to obtain permission to continue to Mongolia, Simpson ren- 
dezvoused briefly with Anne and Martiia in Paris. He did go on to Mos- 
cow, but after six weeks of bureaucratic difficulties Simpson realized that he 

184 was not going to be allowed to enter Mongolia. He returned to New York 

SOUTH AMBMCA City aiu) the American Museum in die summer of 1934. 

1933-1934 \{^hile Simpson was away, a stream of his publications appeared as 

manuscripts prepared die previous year made their way into print. Before 
he left for his second trip to South America, Simpson, now thirty-one 
years old, calculated in his autobiogr^hical notes that he had published 
ninety-four articles and monographs, a total of two thousand printed 
pages — all in the space of seven years between the receipt of his Ph.D. 
from Yale and his departure for South America. During this second trip to 
Patagonia, the chief additions to this ever increasuig body of scholarly 
writings were articles devoted to his previous findings in South America as 
well as those on die fbsads from the soudiem United States. 



lEn route to South America on 
second Scarntt expedition, 
October, 1933J 

Dearest Manhe: 

I discovered your letter Saturday evening when I unpacked my diings» 
and I was very pleased and, trudi to tell, deq>Iy touched. You seem almost 
apologetic about your housekeeping — if anything I should be apologetic. I 

am an extremely useless thing to have around the house, and I made many 
demands on your time, which is more valuable to you and to the world 
than mine could possibly be. You kept me elaborately comfortable and 
extremely well fed. What more could a housekeeper do, even if meant to 
be a housekeeper?' 

But that is not why I feel so deeply grateful to you. There are more other 
reasons dian I can say, and I guess you know them at least in part. I have 
never been so happy as during the last year. I doubt whether very many 
people are ever so happy in dieir whole lives. It was grand, really ideal, the 
way human beings are meant to live, and almost never do. 1 can think of 
no better wish for the future than that our household may be reestablished. 
Sister or no sister, you are a grand person, and also I am proud that I 
should have a really great artist for a sister. — ^This is running off into the 
vein of the admiration society, but it could hardly help it. 

The slippers are swell, and my little Chinese steward has great fun hid' 
ing them every day. 

Many thanks, and much love — 

Geege 

I. Martha had rciurncJ from France rhe previous year wirh the explicit intention 
of looking after her brother, whci liad been living alone for the year since his return 
from his first trip to South America. She cooked and kept house for him, but more 
important, she provided emotional 8U|iport foUowing vlhat was peihaps die most 
depfening period of liis young life. 
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[En ri>utc to S. America, 
October, 1933] 

Dearest Mother and Dad; 185 

Your gifts are very deeply appreciated. Mother's, in case she doesn't ^^J"j^^^ 
know, is *'A Traveler's Library,'* a collection of all sorts of novels, stories, 
essays, and poems in one volume. Practically all are new to me, and those 1 
have read are extremely good. At the present rate this one book will last 
me the eatke voyage. And my dazzling trousers are the envy of all. I wear 
them on all my public appearances, adding my new double'breasted coat 
for evening formality — no one dresses for dinner. 

1 miss you both very much. Passionately tt)nd of travelling as 1 am, it is 
always a little sad, especially during these hrst days, because it means being 
so far away iroin all the people 1 love. It only I could bring everyone with 
me! And then too, it seems unfair that Dad, particularly, is not taking this 
trip with me, or even instead of me, because he has wanted to for so long.^ 
I really will try to make him see it through my eyes, but at best that is a 
poor substitute for seeing it on his own. 

I have the feeling that this is going to he the grandest experience of my 
life so far. It will be hard, possibly just a little dangerous in spots, but 
ceaselessly interesting, and I know that I am going to make it successful 
and that I am coming back safe and sound for a grand reunion next year. 
There is now practically no doubt that I am going on ro Mongolia, or at 
least to Moscow to try to get through to Mongolia, for, as Dad knows, 
Scarritt has definitely pledged the money. ^ Surely no one evec had such a 
trip to look forward to as I have for the next year — to bodi of the two most 
remote spots on eardi, Patagonia and Mongolia, the West Pole and the 
East Pole. 

I know. Mother, that it is hard on you ro have me go off this way, and 
that ir is your sacrifice and your caril^ for the children that makes it possi- 
ble."* 1 do not know how I can repay you, but I deeply appreciate ir, I love 
you very dearly, and what 1 can accomplish for science and for rhe richness 
of human knt)wledge is due as much to you as to anything or anyone. 

With much love to you both, 

George Gaylord 

a. Five years later Simpson's father did accompany his son and new daughter-in- 
law, Anne Roe, on the sea leg of their eight-month expedition to V^ezuela. 

V Alrlmiiuh rhe Moiii^nli i rrip did not work out. St;irritt h;iJ i>thcr (.opportunities 
to support Simpson's research, in particular his work in Montana on early Cenozoic 
mammals. 

4. His parents were caring for Joan (just turned six) and Elizabeth (almost five) in 
Washington, D.C. Helen (almost ten) was at school in Cotmecticut and Gay (seven) 
was with Lydia's puents in IQmsaa. 
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[En route to Patagonia, 
October, 1933J 

186 Dearest Family — 

Sometime soon we will be inlalaia [PcruJ, 6i a north-bound Grace 
[Line] boat will soon pass & can take mail, so here's a note. 

The Panama Canal resembles portraits & is a clean, instructive si^^t for 
young & old, which cannot be said of Col6n or I^aiama City. They are 
picturesque, but like most picturesque places they smell. The population, 
to my surprise, is almost 100% negro, and aside from some elegant bars the 
shops, where they sell everything from diamonds to women, are tiny rooms 
without windows opening to the sidewalk by doors usually with dirty cali- 
coe [sic] (or haze Isic] or dimity or something) screens. The upper floors all 
have balconies from which at any moment are thrown all sorts ot things 
from sailors to — well, all sorts of things. This is not an exaggeration; a 
sailor was flung down into the street while we were there, & it was not 
considered unusual. We were disappointed at Pmama City as we were 
there oiily a couple of hours & at night, so couldn't see the ruins or 
odier sights. The femous night«life is not diverting, not even dashin^y 
wicked. 

Buenaventura, our Colombian port, was burned down not long ago & 
rebuilding has been haphazard &. rather beside the point. It is a little 
dump, with one big, dead cavernous hotel, for passengers en route to 
Bogota (reached by railway plus motorcar), & a lot of straw-thatched bam- 
boo huts for the stevedores. Guayaquil, Ecuador, which we are just leav- 
ing, is a bigger & more incefcsting place. It used to be one of the pest- 
holes of die world, but now yellow'-fever has been stamped out and diey 
have only the usual diseases plus bubonic plague, leprosy, & a few other 
nasty things. From the river, where the boats anchor, it looks like a Holly- 
wood set, dazzlingly tropical Si clean &. white. This is mostly sham, but it 
is an interesting town. Wc were there all day & most of the night, so did it 
very thoroughly, even gettuig them to open the museum for us, a funny lit- 
tle place, with a jumble of junk — a horse's tooth, a pen once belonging to 
[former president] Herbert Hoover, an obscene Peruvian pot, horrible 
chromos [or colored prints] of local patriots — all flung in together. There 
are no piers in Guayaquil & everydiing is lightered off, passengers going in 
boats with old automobile motors. The current is so fast that rowing is 
impossible. 

At all these places everyone in town swarms over the boat, &. the elite 
eat on the boar, which must be a pleasant change for them. At Guayaquil 
they also tried to sell everything conceivable, from shrunken human heads 
to an ticelot kitty. Someone bought the ocelot, & the poor thing is now- 
whining Its heart out in a cage on our upper deck. 

These tropics are cold Except in town along about noon with the sun 
out, the weather has been downris^t chilly. I needed a blanket the nig^t 
we crossed the equator. I have not been sea<4ick since the second day. 
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Stops cut into work, bur I have completed Chapters IV & V, written VI, 
VII, VIII, and am well started on IX.- 

Much liive to you all — 
George 

187 

Talara is in sight — ^Looks like Patagonia! — Bare clif£s & tin shacks. south ambrica 

G 1933-1934 



Buenos Aires 

Oct. 3, 1933 

Dearest Modier and Dad: 

Here I am, safe and sound and hard at it once more. We arrived here 

from Santiago [Chile] three days ago and since then have been ^ttemely 
busy. I haven't time to write much, but must at least get a line off on 

tomorrow's air mail, the first since we got here. For the same reason, and 
also tinances, will you please circulate this letter widely? 

The trip down the West Qiast was really splendid. We wear asiiorc in 
almost ever>' port, missing only one or two where we stopped only at night. 
In Lmia I thought that we had run uito a revolution, but nothing much 
came of it, just the usual stieet riots and only a few people killed. The city 
itself is fascinating, although I was disappointed that we nowhere saw any 
prehistoric ruins. Lima is about three-quarters churches, some of them very 
nice. 

The boat u 1^ 1 so that we were in Santiago only a day and a half, but 
we improved that time. It is the best city of its size that I have seen in 
S. A. Clean and very active, and with the Andes laid out as a hackdrop. 

Last Saturday we tlew over [to Buenos Aires], and 1 rate the experience 
as the grandest ot my lite so far. We left in a dense fog, then climbed rap- 
idly above it, leaving the whole \ alley a sea of clouds below us. The plane 
cast a clear shadow on the tops of the clouds, and this was surrounded by a 
rainbow. The cordiUera rose above the mist aiul was as clear as crystal. It 
was such a good day diat we went over at 1 7,000 feet — sometimes they 
have to fly as high as 25,000. The altitude, the highest that I have ever 
experienced, made me a little dizzy but did not otherwise bother, and I did 
not even use oxygen, which is provided for those who need it. Three or 
four times we hit a pocket and dropped like a plummet several hundred 
feet, a nasty feeling, but it was smooth on the whole. The scene is inde- 
scribable, and so 1 shall nut describe it. Just imagine the lughcsi nutunlains 
you can imagine, rising from the planeover Isic] twice as high as does Pike's 
Peak [Colorado], a perfectly clear day, the mountains snow covered but 
widi enough bare rock to bring out their forms. We flew very close to 

5- Presuinabiy Simpson is referring to galley proofs rather tfian the initial draft of 
AttatdhngMarveU, for in the afterword of the latest printing of Attendini^ Marvels Simp* 
son ■i'^y'i he wrote the hcKilc in 1932 and early 1933. Moreover, given that the hook was 
published some six months later, it is more likely that the book was in galley-proof 

Stage nther dian fiist'draft stage. 
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Aconcagua, the hi»;hest mountain outside of the Himalayas, and right over 

the Christ of the Andes.'' 

Over the pampa the going was much rougher than over the mountains, 
for some reason, and I was terribly air sick, but even there I enjoyed the 
188 flight. Eight hours altogether. 

'^'^J^'f!^ Buenos Aires is like home and certainly looks good to me. Everyone is 
so ccndial. It seems to me that I know everymie, and caimot stir out of die 
hotel widiout meeting friends, and I am constantly being embraced by my 
(male) Argentine amigos [friends] and socios [associates]. I liave to finish 
this in a hurry because they are having a dinner for me this evening, and i 
have just come back from a long day at the Geological Survey — where, 
incidentally, I found that one of my best Argentine personal friends, 
Tomds Ezcurra, has been made director, sothat [sic] I own the place. 
Doello Jurado, director of the museo, is also extremely cordial.' 

In spite of all this, there is delay about the customs and permits. The 
President himself catmot do anything rapidly here. At least I know the 
lopes now and its [sic] just a matter of paciencia — the most used of all 
Argentine words with the possible exception of mafiana. 

So — I am very well, happy but lonely, and I love you all very dearly. If 
you were only here I would be completely satisfied with life. I received 
mother's air mail in Valpo and one from the girls, Martha, aiul Aime here 
in B.A., and they cheered me very much. Thank you. 

Yours, 
George 

Kisses for all (divide fairly) 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 



[South America? 1933?] 

Dearest Marty — 

I've delayed a couple of weeks in getting die last of my journal 06F, but 
here it is. 

No sense writing news here, as I'll get an air letter oft to someone with 
all the news within a day or two, 6l that'll reach there a week before this 
does. 

Much love — 
Gg 

6. Aconcagua, un the border of Chile and Argentina, is the highest Andean peak 
(more dian 23,000 feet). Ghrist-of'die'Andes is a twenty'Six^fooC'high aculpcure of 
Christ on a thirty-foot base by Mateo Alonso; it celebrates setdctnent of an agfrold 
border dispute between Chile and Argentina. 

7. Mutbk Dodb Jurado (1884-1948), Argentinian invertebrate Mologist and 
paleontologist. 
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Comoro Rivadavia 
Sunday, the day before 
Christmas 189 
I1933I 

D«i«cMa«he- ""-"^ 
I enclose an installment of journal which is, I think, especially juicy. 
Here I sit, in Bruzio's hotel, the old Colon, as if nothing had happened, 

just as 1 did three years ago today, & feehng rather desolate & somewhat 
sorry for myself. What a God-awful hole to he in tor Christmas! 

Well, late hours probably have stimethinf^ to do with my mood, as I was 
up till four, considered a very reasonable hour here, but not to me after 
going to bed every night with the sun tor so long. Colcy has gone oft with 
Cameron &. Tobey &. they are probably tight again now in one of the local 
bars, so I am improving the occasion to dash off a few notes. Coley is — 
well, I'll control myself, besides even you would be surprised at some of the 
nasty words I know. He is a trial, let's say, & let it go at tliat. 

I just received your air'inail letter of Nov. 1 8'^, & with Anne's of Nov. 
21" that is my most re . nt news. Yours reached B.A. on Nov. 27*'', fair 
time, then went to Trelew, which it didn't reach till Dec. lo'*", thence here 
on the 14'^, &. 1 just arrived to claim it. I am relieved to hear that tny ins. 
["Attending Marvels"] got there safely, &. surprised, flattered, &. deliebted 
at your enthusiasm about it. 1 only hope it is so shared by a few tliousand 
less biased people! 

About the drawings, in the first place, as you see, 1 couldn't possibly get 
diem to you soon enough. In the second place, homalodontotheres, pyro' 
theres, astrapotheres, & most of the local brutes have never heeo. restored 
properly & I don't feel equal to making valid caricatures of them." 

It sounds like a full &. interesting winter for you, with all your exhibi- 
tions &. one thing [and] another, &. I pant for news of them. You don't 
seem to have giving [given?] any dates, but i gather that the decorations, 
at least, are in full swing by now. 

Well, much love, vk que te vaya muy bien — 

Barba roja IRed beard] 

I reopen to include check for $50.00 U.S., saved by the lack of things 
to buy at the Tapena de Lope:. For tbe family if needed; if not, for you if 
needed now; if not, toward a reunion in Paris next spring. 

G. 

8. Apparently Martha had suggested doing illustrations of some of ttte fossil beasts 
discovered in South America. The ones named here are laige endemic herbivores, 
rapir- and prohoscideanlike of mid-Terrian,- age. Reconstruction of extinct beasts, 
based on fossil bones alone, is always problematic. In this case dtere is the added dif- 
ficulty that these fossils had not yet been studied in enough detail to make reasonable 
itifeiences alwut how diey foight have looked when alive^ 
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Colonia Sarmiento 
Feb. 7, 1934 

190 Dearest Peg — 
souTH^AMERicA Surpfisc! I tlont know why 1 am breaking my age-old habit ot thinking 
that if I write to the rest of the family you are alst) written to. That isn't a 
good way to think, of course, 6t perhaps at last my conscience has risen up 
and kicked me. 

One trouble widi diis once-every-ten-yeais sort of conespondence is 
that when you do write, selection is so hard. Should I try to write a snappy 
r^sum^ of My Life &. Times since tny last letter? And if not, what news is 
important enough for such a rare &. precious thing as this letter? 

To begin with me, a bad beginning, &. work outward. I am very well- 
Balder than ever. Bushy red beard. Flea-bitten & sunburned. I am settled 
at a table in the Family Parlour of the Hotel E^spana, founded in 1920, Sr. 
Angulo proprietor. I have just had my breakfast consisting of black l ottee 
and a slice of bread. All is quiet, the early birds (three Tehuclchc Indians, 
a Basque, two Asturians, and a German) having departed & the late birds 
(a Uruguayan of Dutch descent, a Pehuenche Indian, a Galician, and a 
half Welsh and a half Portugese) have not yet appeared. Mrs. Angulo, a 
buxom dame with a mustache Icmger than mine, flutters about trying to 
give me more coffee, which I do not want. In the patio the very ugly, 
pock'marked Indian chambermaid is hanging out the wash, largely consist" 
ing of Mrs. Angulo's long woollen pants. In the street the sun shines inter- 
mittently and the winds bk)ws steadily, the pebbles rattling against the 
front of the hotel like hail. All around, more or less peacefully, lies the 
town of Sarmiento, a remarkably heterogeneous collection of mud, tin, & 
brick buildings all, of course, one story high, scattered out over the flat 
floor of the Sarmiento Basin. To westward lies Lake Musters, named after 
an Englishman who never saw it, & to eastward Lake Colhu6'Huapf 
named (in Indian) after a Red Island which apparently doesn*t exist. 
Northward runs a wagon trail which winds up into the mountainous centro 
of Chubur &. dies out in the wilds. From it runs a private road built by us 
which penetrates where never auto went before, to the site ot our last 
camp, where we get a lot of swell fossils 

We are sitting around waiting, one of the most popular Patagonian 
sports. We are waiting, have been for three days, & may be here for three 
days more, fora repair to our poor Focd. The strain proved too much fcM* it 
and it disintegrated. Until it gets pulled together again, we are ried, willy- 
nilly, to the back parlour, Room No. 3, arul, perhaps especially, to the bar 
of the Hotel Eq>ana. As we already have a collection, & a very special 
one, I am not as much upset at this delay as I was at similar contratiempos 
earlier in the trip, & can even enjoy the leisure somewhat. 

The only person much worried is Justino IHernandezJ,'' my haltbreed 

9. Justino Hernandez, just a few ye.nrs younger than Simpaon, was his field assistant 
on both South American expedirions. He and Simpson remained close friends 
thruughouc the year!>, and they met again, years later, as grandfathers when Simpson 
and Anne weie on their way eo Antarctica. (See postcard of Febniaiy 1970.) 
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Lithuanian'Araucanian assistant who sits around cracking his knuckles 
furiously because I can't always think of things for him to do & it worries 
him not to be working. Coley Williams, on the contrary, does not have 
that fiery desire to Vdhar, &. is contentedly sleeping. 

God &. the nearest Ford Agency (a few hundred miles away) permitting, 191 
1 hope to put up one more camp <St get a tew more fossils. We have t)nly 
about three weeks more in Patagonia anyway. I have so much to do else- 
where that I cannot afford more time, & also summer is over already. We 
got cau^t in a snowstorm on our way into town the other day, alduNigh 
diis coireqxMids to early August in the United States. And to think that 
almost everyone back home imagines that we are in die tropics! There was 
only a little over two months between the last snow of spmg & the first of 
fall, & those two months were by no means all warm weather. 

There isn't any very juicy local gossip, &. it wouldn't mean anything to 
you if there were. Such items as the fact that Miss Oyanarte is that way 
about a German truck driver &. her papa is sore about it, or that a drunken 
Chilean sliced up the older Gimilio boy rather badly with a machete. 

Well, much love from your distant brother — 

Gg. 



SOUTH AMERICA 
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AFTER 8iMF80N*8 tetum from South America via Fans 
and Moscow in the early summer of 1934* he took an 
sqjarcment for himself and Martha, who was to return from Fiance that 
fall. Anne Roe later shared the apartment with Martha when Simpson 
spent the following summer doing fieldwork in Montana. Anne was finish' 
ing her work at the Worcester hospir ;il and traveling back and forth to 
New York. Later she returned full rimc to New York where she worked on 
a research project dealing with newborn infants. 

While Simpson was away, he wmre to both Anne and Marrha, often 
adding a short affectionate message for Anne in a code he had invented. 
He substituted his own made-up alphabet for words first written phoneti' 
cally in English, dien transposed back to front. Thus, **I love you, Sweet** 
became i luv yu sweet, then (transposed) i v l l uy tews, and then 
(encoded) V VI. 7 L f\ A\\|/6. 

By fall 1936 Simpson had moved to Stamford, Connecticut, in order to 
sue for divorce on the grounds of mental cruelty, grounds that were not 
allowed in New York. Lydia's previous hospitalizations as well as her erratic 
behavior — moving the children continually from place to place — gave 
substance to Simpson's suit. Ironically, Lydia's own mother testified in 
favor of her son-in-law at the divorce trial. Moving to Connecticut also 
made it possible for Simpson to bring Helm to live at home rather than at 
boarding school. Betty and Joan remained widi Simpson's parents in 
Washington, D.C., while Gay continued to be cared for by Lydia's mother 

in Kansas. 

Although Simpson filed for divorce in October 1936, the suit was not 
settled until April 1938 — a full eighteen months — and only after an 
unpleasant court hearing necessitated by Lydia's countersuit. Compound- 
ing his marital difhculries, the deepening depression resulted in stiff cut' 
backs in staft and research support at the American Mu&eum, including for 
Simpson a two^and-a-half percent salary reduction. 

Despite this turmoil, Simpson was as productive as ever. His travel nar- 
rative, AtcendrngMttrvels, appeared in May 1934. It was well received and 
had many positive and prominent reviews, including (ront^page coverage 



in the New York Times Book Review. "A fascinating book .... informal as 
it is, contains in essence the true scientific spirit." Against a soUd back- 
ground of articles and reports on South American and western U.S. fossils, 
Simpson began to produce more theoretical papers on evolutionary pro- 

1^4 cesses which would function as wliat he later called "door openers" to the 

AMBMCAN fulMength book, Tempo cmd Mode in Ewhttioiu This shift in research 
NATURAL emphasis was triggered by seminal work in the early Z950S on population 
u I STORY genetics by such experimental and madiematicai geneticists as T. Dolv 
1934-1938 2hansky, R. A. Fisher, J. B. S. Haldane, and Sewell Wright. 

Anne Roc's skills and insights as a clinician, working with relatively 
small statistical samples, had obvious relevance for Simpson, who was also 
attempting to make broad peneralizarions from his small collections of fos- 
sils. In 1937 he and Anne collaborated on a text entitled Q\iantitative Zool' 
ogy (published in 1939) which explained simply the reaMuiing and tech- 
niques of statistics in making inferences about larger populations — whether 
fossil horses, living plants, or newborn infants — ^fiom relatively small sam* 
pies of that population. 

Simpson's chief fieldwork during die period 1935-36 involved condn* 
ued collecting in die Paleocene-age Fort Union deposits in Montana, widi 
additional reconnaissances to other Cenozoic formations in North and 
South L^iikota, Colorado, and Wyoming. The first summer was unusually 
wet, and the collectors spent much time and effort keeping themselves and 
their fossils dry. The second summer Helen accompanied her father as he 
drove around the West looking tor suitable collecting sites for the future. 



[New York City, Summer, 1934] 

Dear Babe IMarthal — 

Thanks for letter. I can't write long, &. this is "working" hours — I shud' 
der at what would li appen should a Boss catch me — probably he would 
make me send you his love. 

Where are the first & last parts of my journal? Not here. Anne gave me 
the middle, but pp. 1-3 1 and all after 33 1 (last arrival at Cbmodoro) are 
lacking. I don't need them at once, as the odier book [Atcendii^ Marvds] is 
nor going well enough CO warrant trying again so soon, but don't want to 
lose them. ' 

We have an apartment, & I enclose specifications. Hope you'll like it. 
He's supposed to put in an electric refrigerator, & if so that makes $52 per 
month, otherwise $50. Not bad. Relatively cheap becau.se the building is 
very old, & the neighborhood is not so terribly good. They're repainting 
now &. I can't get in. Bertha Ann's return three days ago ran me out of 
Crei^ton's — widi dieir old-feehioned modesty the bride & groom didn't 
want me sleeping in the same room with them. So now I am sleeping in a 
camp cot in an otherwise completely empty apartment tn the building next 
to the new place. I hope to get in in a day or two. I don't know whether I 

I. Although well-reviewed (and still in print today), Attending Morveb apparently 
did ttot sell well enough to justify a sequel diat Sinopson had been planning. 
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can get the furniture, as I have nothing to show I am audiorizedt or 
whether it still exists, but Til try. 

A. [Anne Roe] was down a coi^le of times while I was at C's &. may be 
down next weekend.^ Seems well, accept for heat which has nearly killed 
us all. Cooler today, however. 

Your plans sounds swell, I hope you have as good a time as you can 6i 
still want to return to our little love nest. How about bringing Jacques?^ 
(I'm not matchmaking, which is none of my damn business anyhow, but it 
would be fiin to have him visit us, I think). 

Helen's at a day camp near D.C. Modier & Betty go off to Calif, this 
week, probably — haven't heard exactly. Joan will stay with Agnes. No 
word from the Bete [Lydia]. She may not even know I'm here yet. Settled 
with Manton Imy lawyer] for $50, £l no other suits on call at this exact 
mcMnent. 

I'm sorry about Madeleine, especially because you probably are taking 
all the worr>' & trouble, but I trust she'll snap out ot it all right. Why not 
marry the guy? There are fates worse than that. Anyhow, my love to her, 
to Jacques, to all the Tissiers, & to Maude if she's behaving, otherwise a 
kick in the pants.^ 

And course my best to you — 

Gg 

430 W. 57*'' St. , between 9* & 10* avenues — The studio has good north 
light. The two bedrooms have no light to speak of, but you're only sup- 
posed to go there to sleep. The dining room has light blocked by a wall, 
but wall is only as high as this story, so sun comes in during middle of day, 
6i room is light eiK>ugh. Cross-draft in hot weather by opening doors 
through all Kiur rooms. Each room opens separately onto the hall (St. access 
to bath, or out ot house, is without going through anybody else's room. 
There are more closets & things than even we need (but better hurry back 
before they're filled up). Electric refrigerator is promised. Neighborhood is 
one of those good^kxisy patchworks. The lousy (like our dump) are being 
torn down slowly & new apartments put in. Traffic is moderate, & itt> 
Streetcar. El is too far away (over half long block) to hear. ' ^ long + 2 
short blocks to 6'^ or 9'^ Ave. Elevated station, i '/j long blocks to 8* Ave. 
Subway station. About 20 blocks to Museum. 2 long &. about 10 short 
blocks to the theater district. About I'/a long blocks to river (if that 
appeals). 

a. At this tinu- Anne \v;is still living in Worcester. 

3. JacqiK s w.is .1 onc-timc Parisian hcaii ut Martha's. 

4. Madeleine was another Frisian friend who years later had a restaurant in the 
Latin Quarter. The Tessiers were Royalist-inclined friends whu, when they met Anne 
and discovered she was a psychologist, exclaimed, "Ah! You muse be reading our 
minds,'* which Anne dKNii^t very fiiimy as lier Irench was w 

giri level. Maude was an ait student frkiMi 
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[New York City, Summer, 1934] 

Dearest Marthe — 

Your letter, received 5 minutes ago, plunged me into the depths of 
despair — ^which is about as good a paradoxical opening as the famous 
** *HeU,' said the Duchess.' ["] What is a poor man to do? It being pretty 
decisively settled that the place was to be such & so, you not being at 
hand & the case urgent, I Uterally camped on the job, in a vacant a^)art' 
ment two homes away, & haunted the painters iSc repairers. Every morning 
I would tell them what to do & (as soon as he tt>ur\d out what went on) 
ever>' afternoon the landlord would come & raise hell because they did it. 
Result: they made the place liveable, although not perfect, 61 the landlord 
has been tearing his hair ever since because it cost him, he says, $100 more 
than he anticipated. Probably means $50 but even that is a month's rent. 

It is gray, by God, & a time I had getting it diat color. Pale, very light, 
not a battleship gray. I like it. But gray it is, & cold until relieved by pic- 
tures & what not. Obvioittly it is no use asking the landlord to do it over, 
&. we can't afford to have it done. And it won't do for you. 

All is not quite lost. Naturally, I won't take the place until you come 
(we weren't going to buy any furniture or drapes rill then anyln)\\ ), &. then 
we will either tinJ another place 6i. move again at once. We have no lease. 
The landlord would be pretty sore, with justice, but he isn't the one who 
has to live there. Or else wc will get paint I will repaint the thing to suit 
in the course of the winter. 

I'm terribly sorry, & had no idea you wouldn't like it or that you felt so 
strcmg^y about it. I had to have some place to live at once, was pretty tired 
of hotels & unable to afford one as it would cost at least as much as die 
ap't, & I much want to start getting settled & a roof to call my own. 

The thing is pretty messy now. I am tired evenings & have little time. 
A. lAnne] was down hist week & wc both workeJ hard all weekend, but only 
got the heavy arranging done. 1 must tinish puttmL; things away &. clean- 
ing, but naturally won't do anything else until you arrive, except old cur- 
tains temporarily for privacy 61 because it is a little cheerless with nothing. 

The place is fundamentally unusually satis&ctory, but I can see now that 
it's no go, & I'll look about for another place, but of course will do nothing 
definite till you arrive. Three times would be too much. We must get a 
place where we can settle down happily & with at least the idea of staying. 

Miss Francis^ sent a card to Creightt>n asking what other work you have 
& saying that in September she can use a lot more. I'm writing her saying 
that there are some things here, which I can ti.x up for exhibition if 
needed, but that I must hear troni you about them first. 1 guess you know 
what there is, (St can tell mc what ones to let her have. 

No other news. I am already pretty sick of living alone, but well. Much 
love. Be a good girl. Don't be upset about the ap't, because we can easily 
fix it or get another. 

Gg 
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5. Martha's att dealer in New Yofk City. 
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[New York CityJ 
Aug. 4, 1934 

Dearest Mother — 

Here your buthday has sneaked up again, & I have just learned diat you 
are not in Washington as I thought but in California aheady — and now I 
find also that I do not have your address diere, but 1*11 write diis & mail it 
as soon as I can get the address.^ Anyway I send you the deepest love & 
more than I can say of gratitude for all you have l one for me &. meant to 
me for these many years. I have never known or heard of anyone who was 
more thoroughly what anyone would want in the way of a mother, or of a 
person for that matter, & the more I learn & see &. experience the nidre I 
appreciate, value, &. love you. You deserve a much better son, but whether 
you reaUze it or not, this one loves you very deeply. 

I am in my new apartmeittt but ht from settled yet. Aime helped me, 
but of course didn't have nK»e than a few hours. The Idtchen, living room, 
& my bedroom are livable now, but even they require much more work & 
Marty's suite isn't even started. I'll have it as nice for her as I can before 
she comes, but won't pick things like new curtains which depeiul too much 
on personal taste. 

Coley is definitely <Si finally fired & it is a relief, hut he goes around glow- 
ering at me & plainly has decided I am a viper. The idea that he's just no 
good, at this job anyway, will never occur to him. I didn't fire him, or even 
suggest it, but there has to be a vilain [sic] &. he picks me as the one who is 
blocking die advance of virture & sterling wordi. My sympathy with him is 
worn slightly diin by die feet diat his last act here was to ask Andrews 
(director now) for my job! ^ Andrews tokl me as a joke, & told Coley he 
couldn't even rattle around in my shoes. Coley's coolness toward me frosted 
at that moment. Well, I hate to make enemies, but it can't be helped, &. in 
fact he'd have been out long ago if I hadn't been too soft-hearted. 

I am toying with the Chicago idea but only because I need more 
money. ^ They may raise me here, although it's hard to see how diey can, 

in that case I'll certainly stay here, & possibly will anyway. 

Speaking of money, where is the bank pass book? I must get a separate ac« 
count in order beftne diings break loose.' They haven't yet — ^no news at all. 

Much love to everyone, but especially to you — 

George 



XXXXXxxxxx. 



6. Simpson's oldest sister, Peg, was married and li\ in*: in Los Angeles. 

7. Coley is Coleman Williams, Simpson's South American field assistant and 
nuiBeum associate. Roy Chapman Andrews ( 1884 -i960) was an American paleontol- 
ogist, zoologist, and explorer who spent more than a half-century at the American 
Museum. He is perhaps best known as the leader of the museum's spectacularly suc- 
cessful expetfidons to Mangel to the 19308 which yielded so many primitive mam- 
mals, dinosaur eggs, and odier interesting foasils. 

8. Apparently Simpson was entertaining a job ofier from either the University of 
Chicago or the Field Museum of Natural History. 

9. Presumably Simpson is refeiring to ,\ b : I count held jointly with Lydia, 
which he suqiecced she would empty oiKe she learned of his 61ing for divofce. 
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[Montana held camp] 
June 17, 1935 

Dear Anne — 

It's hailing hard & tfaiis cook'tent is diin & lets a little spray through, so 
if dm is moist, it is not with tears. 

The enclosed check was an unexpected windfieiU from Natural History 
[magazine] for writing a review, &. comes ver>' apropos. Spring it on Marty 
on the 22^^ ( 1 hope it malces it) for dinner, a show, 6l remainder for some" 
thing frivolous. 

Horse stripping" is finished in the quarry, for the time being, & we are 
doing hard work, between thunder showers, but have to wait tor a httle 
better weather to work the actual bone Ie\'el. All are well 61 everything is 
tine. EXCEPT that i miss you so. i love you — " 

Gg 



[Montana field camp] 
June 20 (1935I 

Dearest Marty — 

Surprise! You'll be expecting daily letters from me. We arc somewhat 
marooned by cltnidbursts, but the rural carrier is goin^ to try to make town 
tomorrow. The uumediate occasion is to ask you to send Mother $30.00 
far Helen, if you have that much of mine. If not, there must be consid^' 
ably more still in the savings account I was going to send a check, but my 
check book got left in town in what I laug^ngly call my good clodies, & 1 
can't get it very soon, & mother needs the cash. 

Journal has gone on to Mother & Dad every few days, so I waste no time 
on mere news, save that I am well but, like everything else in Montana, 
wet. 

Much love — 
Gg 

10. Sinips^;in wrote many popular articles kn which he was paid modest hut handy 
sums. In this case, the money came in handy for Martha s thirty-seventh birthday. 

to using a team of hoises to scrape off the oveiinirden of soil and barren 
nxk strata to expose die undeilying fossil-bearing rocks. Ibday buUdoaeis perfotin dtis 
necessary function. 

13. NibidB here (and In later lecterB) in capitab are chose wrinen in code to Anne. 
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(Montana field campJ 
[June, 1935J 

200 Dearest Marty — 
AMERICAN Happy Birthday to You! And much love, 

NATURAL The Reverend Lekban" (I called him *'legband'* to his face by accident) 
H isTOK Y paid us a surpfise call & is champing at die bit to go back to town, so off 
1934-1938 thisgoes- 

Gg 



[Montana held campl 
Glorious Fourth [July, 1935J 

Dear Ones [Mother & Dad]— 

We have a rainy afternoon, which I should spend on numerous other 
chores, but am going to spend in part writing lettos, as the rural carrier 
can take them tomorrow, if he makes it. Journal endosed, with all the 
news an J much that isn't news, and as usual there is nothing really to add, 
save that 1 love you all & am lonely for you. Here is a good brainstorm: if 
Mother goes to California (& I much hope she does) why not go via the 
Milwaukee— it's a good railroad, all air-conditioned cars, & goes through 
interesting country new to her. Then she coulJ stop oft in Harlow for a day 
(or ot course more if she would). We'd meet her train (6:29 a.m.), then 
run hex out to camp (an hour's easy drive), she could spend the day here, 
ttntn go back chat evening, spend die ni^c in Hartow (a good hotel) and 
depart at 6:36 the next morning. It's the best chance she's likely to have to 
see her favorite son at his favorite occupation. Wouldn't that lie swell? Do 
consider it seriously & try to do it 

So no more for now — 

Much love, 
Gg 



[Montana field camp] 
Fourth of July [1935] 

Babes 

The rain is falling gently but firmly all around. Johnny is doing an 
Achilles in his tent (classical allusion), Al is sewmg iron rings tor ropes 
into the cook-tent flaps, & I am writing this letter (in person). There 
probably isn't a soul within a hundred miles of us, except of course Jimmy 
Wyn, who is doggedly setting off firecrackers in the rain, his family, about 
loi other ranch families, & the inhabitants of the towns of Harlowton, 

13. The wife of Simpson's chief tield assistant was a Seventh-Day Adventist; her 
pastor called at the camp from time to time. 

14. Maltha and Anne, who are sharing die W. JTth St. apartment. 
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Melville, Bigtimber, Livingston, Two-Dot, iSc a tew others. The grass is 
surging up gladly from the warm soil, &. the grasshoppers are surging it 
right hack where it came trom. The little woodticks are all out drinking in 
the beneficient dew from heaven Ok nourishing each his little colony of 
spotted-iever germs. The Black-Widow spiders arc quietly multiplying in 
all dark crannies, & the rattlesnakes are sulkily wagging their tails in their 
holes. The alfiUa is blooming, & the gophers are rapidly eating it. The 
loco-weed, camas lilies, & larkspur are green & luxuriant, and the sheep 
are dying in convulsions from eating them. A normal summer day in Cen^ 
tral Montana, & so I sit down to send you love & kisses, (no fooling). 

I have just sent a large and practically illegible batch of journal to 
Mother &. Dad, from which you will learn little that is to your advantage. 
The Hunters'^ left us three days ago, &. I miss their ctimpany, but find 
going slightly easier in some respects. We have had a lean streak in collect- 
ing, getting only 5 or 6 jaws a day, but hope to do better when, or if, the 
rain stops. 

I am in fincfettle — ^whatever that is, I'm in it. My job is 'A complete, 
but ril be happier when it is complete, if you can follow that. 

Be good girls. Have a good time & come home early. Brush your teedi 
twice a day & see your dentist twice a year. 



I MAY ALSO REMARK THAT I DO NOT BEUEVE THAT I HAVE EVER BEEN 
SO CONTINUOUSLY PASSIONATE IN MY LIFE, AND IT IS SHRIVBLUNG MY 
NUTS. I HAVE BEEN THAT WAV PRACTICALLY ALL THE TIME FOR TWO 

OR THREE WEEKS, AND I HOPE IT STOPS SOON. YOU HAD BETTER BE 
GETTING LOTS OF PEAS AKO lUJlI.DlNG YOURSKI.F UP FOR WHEN 1 DO 
GET BACK, FOR I SUSPECT THAT IT WILL TAKE A STRONG CONSTITU- 
TION TO STAND WHAT I HAVE IN MIND. 

I LOVE YOU, DARLING, AND I AM ALREADY IN QUITE ENOUGH OF A 
FRENZY WITHOUT GOING INTO ANY MORE DETAIL ABOUT YOU — 



[Dear Anne], 

I think we'll dash in to town tor supper tomorrow. & Til mail this, also 
that. Yours of July 2, ik also a hundle ot New Yinkcis (^Sc nuiny thanks) 
arrived yesterday via Mr?.. Silberling, her selected ;>on'ai'iau (who seems 

15. Mr. and Mrs. Fenley Hunter, Flushing, N.Y., who helped finance Montana 
fieldwork, along with Horace Scarritt. The couple worked with the field party during 
June 1935. 
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Love, 
Gg 



I am always youts. 




[Montana field camp] 
7/7/35 
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blissfully unaware as yet of his selection, but hasn't a chance in the world), 
& all the little S*s (of B's). They went right hack to town, hallelujah. 

I'm all right except for the perpetual continuance ot the difhculty I have 
mentioned. We have 177 jaws now. & 250 isolated teeth, which is pretty 
good, but not pertect. They certauily don t collect tliemselves. We're lucky 
to get 7 or 8, three of us working for ten or eleven hours. 

I just wrote to Jimmy (Hollarul, my lawyer*^ about his fee. and also 

TOLD HIM THAT I WANT TO MARRY YOU, AND THAT I MUST HAVE A 
DIVORCE, AT ALMOST ANY COST. 

Most of your news seems good, & I am glad. 

I don't get one thing in your letter — about Farley'' taking anti-venim 
(incidentally, not anti-venom) (sicl. l^id 1 give the impression he was hit- 
ten? He wasn't. They've lett us now all is calm &. serious male labor tor 
a change, although I still like them both very much 61 miss them person- 
ally, but not cxpcditionarily. 

I MIM YOU SO, DARLING. I LOVE YOU LIKE THE DEVIL. I NEVER 
WANT TO LEAVE YOU AGAIN FOR MORE THAN FIVE MINUTES, AT MOST. 
I LOVE YOU, SWEET. 

Give my best love (or second best) to Marty — 



Babes — 

A hurried line. Please send enclosed checks — no message necessary — to 
2 10 St. Ronan St., Care Mrs. Percy Walden, as dated. I have sent for 
June 30, luly 7, & July 14, not cov ered by checks lett there. ' ' L. a.sked for 
a conference on legal status, setting a date long after 1 left N.Y., 61 since 
then only stony silence — probably cooking some mess. 

Did die little adding machine ever arrive? 

Are you well? I am, but not very hapfjy. 

Journal to Maw *n' IW, much love to youse. 



I love YOU. I AM so BLUE. BUT I LOVE YOU. 

16. James Holland, Simpson's lawyer, knew Anne at Denver University when they 
were bodt students then. 

17 Farley was a locdenoepieneur who was interested in die woric going m 

6eld camp. 

18. Mrs. I^icy Walden was a Yale iaculty wife who tiad befriended Lydia and wlio 

would testify in her favt)r at the divorce trial. 

19. Simpson undoubtedly refers to child-support payments. 



AND MY VERY BEST TO YOU, 




Montana field can^>] 
7/12/35 



Gg 
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(Montana held camp] 
[August, 1935J 



Dear Babes — 

Had a swell visit from Mother last Sunday, her birthday, & saw her off 
early Monday morning. I wish you all could casually drop in! Incidentally, 
Mother insists on journal going to her, in Calif. , first, & so it is. There 
isn't much news anyway except continued quarrying (461 jaws to date) and 
arrival of Dr. Granger who is at the moment very stiff &. sore (physically, 
not emocionally). Bill Thomson^" is coming next week—we'll have quite a 
party yet. 

Not to be playing any tavorites in my haremlik, enclosed is 7 (7) berries 
to blow on Anne's birtbday, <St many happy returns ot the day, Anne. 
So must close, with much love — over 



TIME WILL OVERCOME THIS AGAIN, AND RACING OR CRAWLING, DOWN 

THE He)ME STRETCH TOO LONti A STRETCH. I WILL BE THERE, MY 

DARLING. I LOVE YOU, SWEET. I AM CRAZY ABOUT YOU, AND HALF 
SICK WAITINO AND WISHING IfOR) YOU. I LOVE YOU. 



Also enclose two checks for the bitch ILydial — Better put 50 bucks in 
my checking acc't., abo Send me a new check book filler — these are my 
last blank checks. 



Dearest Babes — 

Herewith 1 1 (eleven) berries, earned by writing about Thomashuxleya on 
museum rime.-' Pretty soft for us scientists, huh.' I was counting on this for 
As [AnnesJ birthday (Natural History [magazine] having kindly paid for 
Ms [Marty's]) but it came too late. Now 7 [dollars] can replace that sent, 
& the odier 4 [duUars] you divide between you, widiout quarreling, as 
unbirdiday presents to be spent on fun, frivolity, gin, gingerale, lipstick, 
licentiousness, or new brake linings. 

20. Albert "Bill" Thomson was a highly skilled excavator of fossils in the summer; 
in die winter he carefully and del icately removed the surrounding rock matrix for sub' 

sequent detailed study K' the paleontoln<:i>;ts. His skills both ;is ;^ collector and prepa- 
rator were lu^hly valued by hi^ .'\ini:riL:an Museum ci)llcagucs, .si) much so tiiat lie 
accompanied several of the expeditions to central Asia. 

ai. Thmashuxk-ya. a lars,'c South American fossil mammal named by Flotcntino 

Ameghinu atter the ninctccniti-ccntur^' British biologist Thomas Huxley. 
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Gg 




lover] 



Gg 



Gidley Camp IMontana] 
Rainy Day [late August] 
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(The sun just came out, hurrah, but too late to save the day for dear old 

fossils). 

You probably i^et news ot ine tens clays late, now Mother is in Calif. Si I 
promised her the journal first, but just pretend I am in Patagonia. The 
news is of no interest anyway. Just quarrying (St an occasional visitor — 
quite a flock of the latter yesterday, with several Princeton boys from Jep- 
sen's camp," the whole Martin fiunily, and die Eneboes [^?]. This wedc 
we ocpect Shea (pn^etor of the NcMrthem Hotel in Billings, & worid' 
famous as the only man who always knows where Bamum Blown" is) & 
also Bill Thomson, who will stay piobably as long as i do. 

Mail carrier b due to arrive in a moment, if he can navigate in all this 
mud — 



DARUNO, 

I WROTE YOU ONLY A COUPLE OF DAYS AGO. THE MESSAGE IS STILL 

THE SAME 1 LOVE YOU LIKE HELL. I TRY, VERY UNSUCCESSFULLY, NOT 

TO THINK WHAT I AM ClOING TO DO TO YOU WHEN 1 GET YOU ALONE. 
YOU REALLY ARE SO DAMN SWEET, IXARLING. 

TIME IS PASSING. AND 1 AM COMING. 



BELOVED, DUCKLING, SWEET — 

I LOVE YOU LIKE THE DEVIL. I AM SICK WITH LONGING FOR YOU. 

This is for your birthday, & sends such wishes as you know, & hopes. 

Not knowing your plans in any detail or present circumstances (for mail 
seems to ha\ e all gone astray) and expecting to see you in two weeks or 
less, I plan such birthday celebrations as we may be able to stir up for you 
on my return, tSi trust that you do not mind the delay. 

We have not encountered any fossil field in this god-forsaken region, so 
will leave it sooner than expected & soon turn back East — sending Al on 
to collect in die Scarritt Quarry while I stop a day or two in Nordi Dakom, 
then Kansas, then home, probably (but nor surely) a day ot two before 
Sept. I — will let you know more definitely when I can. 

Address mail to c/o Mary Pedroja [Lvdia's motherl, Buffalo, Kan., for 
last chance — probably be there by about 23 or 24. 

22. Glenn L. Jepsen ( igo-^ -1Q74), Princeton professor of vcrtelltate paleontology, 
especially knowi\ for his studies of early Tertiary mamoials. 

25. Damum Drown (1673-1963), vetcebrate paleontdogtoc and cuntor of foosil 
lepciles ac the American Mineum. 



ALL MY LOVE — 




Miles City IMontana] 
Aug. 16 [1936?] 
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AND REMEMBER HOW VERY MUCH 1 LOVE YOU. SURELY THIS MUST BE 
THE LAST BAD TIME WE HAVE APART — ^AND NO TIME IS BAD 
TOGETHER — 

1 LOVE YOU. 
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[Montana field campj 
Sept. 8, 1935 

Dear Babes, 

Many thanks tor letters written L^hor Day. I'll send this oii by our dirty- 
eared rural carrier, who passes ttnnorrow. We go to town, to bid Dr. 
G[rangerJ tarewell, Jay after tomorrow. 

Your question regarding my return I answered as best I could in my last, 
I think it was. I have to go via IGnsas, & spend at least a day there I sup' 
pose, & take die kids to D.C. , so aldiough I haven't trains worked out yet, 
I think it will take all of 6 days from Harlow IMontana] to N.Y., maybe a 
week. As (or when I can leave here, I am obligated to run the expedition a 
full 4 months, i.e. to return to Museum not before Oct. i, without per- 
sonal time out, & alst) tt) Al to keep him at work through Oct. 2. But both 
obligations could be discharged &. I can still leave a week or so before Oct. 
2, by staying only until the actual digging is complete, leaving the raising 
ot camp, transport to town, packing 61 shipping ot camp (Si tossiis — proba- 
bly about a week's work, to Al, who fortunately is competent to do this 
routine work, which, incidentally, I also dislike. That is how I plan to 
work it, & I thmfc I can plan on being in N.Y. on Oct. i — you can be sure 
it won't be for lack of trying! I haven't sprung it on Dr. G., or elsewhere 
yet, but when I do get there I hc^ to find out how much vacation I have 
coming, which must be 2 or 3 weeks, possibly more, & take it there before 
I go back to work. I must do some writing, & this would give me a chance, 
&. also it wouldn't be bad to have spare moments to lavish on you-all. 

About the car, it already purchased, read no further. M\ opinion is defi- 
nitely ml. We would get practically no use trom it all winter, 6t it would 
cost probably about $15.00 per month just to keep it standing still, in run* 
ning Older. Actually to run a car of diat description would cost certainly 
10^ per mile, probably more, which is very expensive transportation — we 
could go farther, stay longer, Sucome back drunken by almost any odier 
means. If Marg. has had light repair bilb, that means she has made no 
replacements & that we'd be almost certain to get them at the most embar' 
rassing moments. I've run around some in old cars, &. it's the devil. It 
really is cheaper to get a new car, or none. Furthermore they are decidely 
not safe, especially in the sort of traffic on all roads around N.Y.C. And 
they aren't a pleasure. Passable, perhaps, for ferrying to & fro a given spot, 
as M. used it, but iu>t for pleasure jaunts in the country. If we can afford to 
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run a car next year when roads are open, it would pay us to get a better 

one. 

As for Mme. Lemaitre,-"' no me kicking her out till Oct. i , as it is prac- 
tically impt-isslMc, I fear, that I make it hefcire then. After I return, be she 
as charinui^ as [the Queen ofl Shcba as sclt-cffacing as [Vicc-Prcsidcntl 
Garner, out she goes, by God, or I won't pay my rent! Our menage a trois 
is swell, but one k quatte would positively require more or different space 
& a more considered, & preferably not female, iburdi! 

Of course nothing is new here. I am well fossilized myself, settling into a 
sort of hopelessness at the endlessness of it all. We have 589 jaws. We woik 
quite a lot. Haven't been to town for over a week, so have heard no scan' 
dal, & scandal about people you don't know is not very exciting anyhow. 
Of course I know ever>'one there by now, & with a few exceptions we view 
each other with suspicion. While quarrying 1 make up lewd limericks about 
the t()wn>,people, a childish occupation (I always go childish after a tew 
months in camp) e.g., a mild one — 

The harlot of Harlow is Hatrie. 

She's homely & often quite batty. 

Though her morals are nil. 

You can say tor her still, 

She's the one girl in town who's not catty. 

You can see how hard up 1 am for painless subjects to think about. And 
each night, "Thank the lord, another day done," which is a shame, 
because it's a grand place (camp, not Harlow) really, & a terrible waste to 
be disliking it, &. all for the reason of being lonely with four other people 
tn can^, diree of them excellent company. 

Well so it [ill^ible scribble] goes (note aphasic error: my left frontal or 
is it temporal? bbe got sunburned roday) — ^Much Itive to one & all, or 
each fit every one — 

Yours, 
Og 

AND LOVE AND LONGING TO YOU, ESPECIALLY, MY SWEET — 
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More or less the S*^^' 

Dearest Marty &. Anne — 

This is a pretty good place — coral strand, coconut palms, blue sea, & 
one thing another. I am enjoying it. The first day or two everyone was well 
plastered, but with that out of their systems have sobered up somewhat 
all goes merrily. Three days we've gone out to sea in a little motor-boat 
which bobs around like nobody's business, but surprisingly enough I was 
only squeamish once & the rest of the time have enjoyed it thorou^ly. 

24. A Parisian friend of Martha's staying at tii« New York apartment. 

25. According to Anne Roe SimpMn this leccerimwricten by 

a fidiing trip to Florida widt Horace Scarritt: probably written about this time. 
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Fortunately the fishing isn't taken roallv scrit)usly, & we quit before 1 get 
tired of it. I've caught a couple, just enou^^h to see what it's like. 

Bur I'll tell you all the dirt when 1 return. Needless to say, I'm very well 
& getting all rested & full of vim tSi vigor. 

I only wish you all were here. You'd like it even better than I do. 

Much love — 
Gg 

Small note tor Anne — over — 

BELOVED— 

I MISS YOU TERRIBLY AND THINK OF YOU ALL THE TIME. WAIT TILL I 
GET HOLD OP YOU, MY HEARTY WENCH. AT LEAST, I DO HOPE THAT 
YOU ARE HEARTY AGAIN BY NOW. 1 LOVE YOU SO, SWEET. IN THE 
WHOLE WORLD THERE IS NO ONE ELSE SO DARLING. I WILL BE WITH 
YOU SOON AGAIN. 



— The only clotlies 1 haven't needed are the warm ones! It's almost hot, 
but not unpleasantly so. 
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Stamford IConn.J 
Feb. 7, 1937 

Dearest Marty: 

It is shocking even to me how poor I am at writing to anyone. I love 
them, miss them, think of them, but I don*t write to them, and I guess the 
only way cnit is to call it a disease and give it a Greek name and get sympa- 
thy instead of curses. 

In the now very remote first place I very much appreciated Christmas 
remembrances from you-all. The hook money has now turned into Owen 
LattiiTiore's "Desert Road to Turkestan" which is a very swell book, and I 
recoininenJ your reading it. It is an unusually good travel book, even 
regardless of prior interest in the region it ctn ers. 

Apparently you were duly informed of my having flu, and unduly 
alarmed at it. I am now perfectly well again, and never was really seriously 
ill, being sat on and prevented from bea>ming so by the combined efforts 
of numcfous females, even the doctor being of chat seem sex. Oi c< nirse 
this sitting upon was a very good idea, and I appreciate it even though I 
felt slightly restive at the time. 

.Aside from this break iri schedule, nothuig of any interest has hap- 
pened, the commuter's life continuing its boring and fatiguing way. After 
Christmas and just betore flu I went to some scientific meetings, which 
were pleasant in different ways, and there will be some more in April and 

26. Simpson was commuting daily from Connecticut to New Yoik Qty, a found 
trip of some 60 miles. 
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May — look fbiwaxd to these little breab in routine more now than when 

die routine was less risforous.^' 

Wtirk at the Museum proceeds, hut I get a little less done than formerly, 
partly because of my decreasing ambition and increasing weariness, partly 
because of the more rigid hours which no longer permit the most practical 
system, for me, of working more when I am good and less when I am not, 
and partly because the internal stresses and strains of our department are 
rKiw so great that there is no esprit de corps and no cooperation. I love the 
place, it worries me to see our department, once incomparably the best in 
the world, going steadily down hill, and it will be a dreadful wrench to 
leave, but if things continue as they are it will also be a relief to {»et away 
from there. Granger is a broken man, Brown is a jealous egomaniac, 
brick'^'"' rides roughshod over us all, and no one even tries to guide the rud- 
derless ship and simply snipes at anyone who does try to. We have also lost 
about a quarter of our staff in the last couple of years, and not a single per- 
son has been replaced. My own work, however, is still pleasant and satisfy^ 
ing to me. 

Helen is sttU doing very well in school, and mostly gets A*s, although 
she slipped down to a B in English, which happens to be taught by the one 
teacher she doesn't like. 1 enjoy very much having Helen here, and while 
things ate not ideal for her they are probably the best now possible and do 
seem to do her more good than harm. 

My Idivorce] business up here is quiescent at the moment. The various 
lawyers involved still think it possible that an arrangement tor an uncon- 
tested suit, which would settle things in a couple of months, but 1 haven't 
a grain of hope for that. However, we have a good chance of wirming the 
contest, and it can't drag on later than next Fall. Everyone assures me 
there is nothing to do at the moment, so I am just sitting arourui wishing 
something would happen. Eeven [sic] an s^lication for temporary alimony 
has been let drag on in abeyance. 

I still have lunch with Anne almost every day and an occasional dinner. 
She has been mildly ill, but is better now. Perry Cla.\ron, who becomes a 
solider citizen by the week, was threatened with gall stones, but gt)t out 
luckily with only having to reduce weight, which he is doing surprisingly. 
Bertha Arm arul Creighton are the same as ever. I very seldom see die 
Peets or Claxtocis now and almost never anyone else in New York— or any- 
where for that matter as hours and other things have prevented my making 
any friends in Stamford. 

1 have decided not to attempt to get out in the field this suimner, or 
indeed to go much of anywhere or do much of anything until my affairs are 
settled here. Then, if satisfactory, 1 am going to paint not merely the town 
but the whole U.S.A., at least, a peculiarly brilliant shade of red. 



27. The post-Christmas meeting was that of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Atlantic City, where Simpson read one of his first "door- 
opener" papers that foreshadowed many of the ideas more fiilly developed in Tempo 
and Mode in Evoliaion. 

28. Childs Frirk {188^ i()6s\ srion of the wealthv Frick fiimilv. who had a 
research position at the .American Museum; his specialty was fossil mammals and he 
used much of his inherited wealth to acquire an extremely valuable collection fat the 
museum. The Frick Wing of die American Museum is named aiter him. 
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The best news that I have had since I can remember is that you are so 
well, putting on weieht, and tzencrally bloominf^. The shape you were in 
when you left here has been haunting me ever since, and desperately as 1 
have missed you, 1 am delighted that you did go since it has proved to be 
so good tor you. 209 

My best love, and also suitably salute Benson, Peg, Mac, and Jack, and American 
tell diem I am flourishing, or show diem diis, as I fear I will not tmmedi' natural 
ately write to anyone else out there. ^' history 

As always, 
Gg 

I think I remember Peg's address, so 111 send this there and hope for the 
best. 



[New York City?] 
June i8 I1937J 

Dearest Mother- 
Helen (Si I, with jimmie Holhuxl Mr. Walker, (my lawyers), spent an 
unpleasant but hnally rather satistactor>' attemoon in court today. Lydia 
was there widi her two attorneys, Mis. Cook & [Mr.] Cressy, also widi the 
obnoxious & ubiquitous Mrs. Waklen & with two pretty queer dames who, 
it turned out, were planning to take Betty 61 Joan for the summer at $140 
a month (lUl say immediately that this did not work). The hearing was, of 
course, on L*s demand to visit the children, but Cressy started off demand' 
ing that the children either be turned over to her tor the summer or else 
brought to Connecticut & taken away trom both her &. me (or my agents 
in the matter) — just what had been asked in the motion for custody that 
he withdrew. The jud^e was one who had nothing to do with the case 
hitherto 61 knew nothing ot it, iSi he started out very indignant at the idea 
that I had these four children & was keeping them from their mother 61 
was on the verge of just ordering that I turn them all over to her fbrthwidi, 
but Walker tactfully & prompdy scotched this & got die diing turned back 
into the discussion of how & when she might liave a visit with them. The 
idea that Gay be brought Hast was soon discarded by the judge, & she was 
dropped ftom the discussion. Helen's case was more difficult but after an 
hour or so of wrangling, it was finally decided that she go to camp as 
planned, leaving L. speechless (tor just a moment) with tur>'. The real bat- 
tle was over wlieihei Joan 6j. Detty could go with the barnngtons to Maine 
& this was the only point on which testimony (by L. & by me) was taken 
& diat was argued out in open court. ^ L testified that her mother (is this 
true?), you. Dad, & the Farringtons diemselves had all been to the place 
in Maine & had all reported to her diat it was unfit for human occupation 
6l that diey wouki have to stop going there for fear of disease & disaster. 

29. Sister Peg was married to Duncan ("Mac") McLaurin, who adopted her son 

Jack from a previous innrriat;c. 

30. Marvin barrington wa:* a close asi>ocia(t: ot Simpson's tattier. He and hii> wite 
Edith lived in Washington, D.C. and had a summer home in Maine, which Sinqwon 
and Anne had visited several times when on vacation. 
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Further that the Farrington home life was a continuous pitched battle, that 

Mrs Farrington was not morally fit to be in contact with small children, 
and that Helen &. Edith, while she didn't want to go into things that 
would ruin their reputations, were just at the age when they are man-crazy. 
Of course I testified the opp<.«ite, how long we had known the Farringtons, 
that they were really part of the family, how nice they are, that I had 
been to the summer place, which I described, & found it most pleasant & 
desirable. Then one of these dames was placed on the stand by Cressy, a 
Miss Little, & testified diat she had had the children for some time in 
1933 — if true, she must have been connected with the place on Long 
Island where L had the children hidden out before we got them — &. tliat 
she now had a cabin in Maine where she took 6 or 7 children for $70 a 
month apiece tsic] summers. By this time the judge was somewhat fed up & 
he didn't even let her finish her testimony, said that Farringtons sounded 
all right to him, 61 Joan 6(. Betty could go there if they visited their mother 
first. 

So tlic final order of the court was that Gay <Sl Helen do just as planned, 
61 that Joan &. Betty visit Lydia for two wedks in New Haven befote going 
to Maine. This is, on tlie whole, remaikably favwable, especially in view 
of tlie way things started out. I am sorry that J. & B. have to be with L. 
even for a ^ort time, but I know they will come to no harm &. think they 
will even enjoy it. The order will include stipulations that I am to know 
exactly where they are, that they will be in New Haven only, that their 
personal effects are to he turned hack to me exactly as received, that no 
medical treatment is to be given without my consent, & other safeguards. 
Also if L makes one false move, her chances of eventual custody arc com- 
pletely gone, & Mrs. Walden & Mxs. Cook know this, will be seeing the 
children daily, & will see diat no harm comes — ^I hate Mrs. W. & dislike 
Mrs. C, but in this respect I know they an dq)endable. 

Another good aspect is that the judge, who may be the one to hear the 
trial &. certainly will be interested in it, was by the end very obviously 
impatient with L's unreasonable &. nasty attitude &. most favorably 
inclined to us &. to our willingness to do everything po.ssihle in the situa- 
tion. His only ruling against us (&. on advice we agreed to this) was the 2- 
week visit & this under Conn, law precedents was the least that could 
be granted L unless we had proven her unfit to associate with children at 
all — this we could not do in die time & with the witnesses available or 
widunit practically proving her insane & having die divorce action duown 
out of court. 

So on the whole I think we did well, & I hope you will think so too & 
will not worry about it. 

L's two weeks are June 28-July 12. I will come to Washington with 
Helen June 25, bring Joan &. Gay to Stamttird on the 27''' (Sunday) & to 
New Haven on the 28'^, or perhaps through to N.H. on the 28'^. I will get 
them on the 12*^ & see that they get to Maine — I suppose 1 have to take 
diem up, & will if there is no other satisfactory possibility. 

I diink it might be well to have the doctor see them before they go & 
write a statement of their healdi then, to forestall any claims. Also I would 
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like to ^et some photographs of the Farrin^ton place, as detailed as possi- 
ble, tor I foresee that the question as to whether it is tit tor children may 
very well rise again in the trial next Fall it not hetore. 

Helen & I are well, & I enclose a letter from her. I much appreciated 
your birthday greetings 61 check — 1 do not think 1 need the latter tSt do not 
feel that I can take it. I owe you so much already. Of couise I really believe 
that it is a pleasure to you to give me so much, but I feel uncomfoftable 
about it & fear that it means that you are deprived of things, much as I 
treasure the love that makes you want to do so much fer me, & strongly as 
I return it. 

Love also to Dap^' & to Joan & to Betsy, & thanks & kisses to them for 
their greetings. 

Gg 

IPostscript] 

The "story" Helen "told to pet away one day" was to tell her teachers 
that her mtnher was not waiting outside the school tor her, when Helen 
knew her mother was there — the purpose bem<: to avoid her mother, 
which she did by slipping out a side dtK)r. I told her that I disapprove of 
lying, of course, but that we sometimes were almost torced into it until we 
developed the tact & force of character to evade gracefully when absolutely 
necessary to do so, & that even so we were sometimes attacked by others 
in a way that made small prevarications necessary in order for the larger 
tnidis to prevail — to be sure that she was acting for the truth & for right, 
& then r u 1 ro worry if it was absolutely necessary to mislead on rare occa- 
sions. I don't know whether that is proper doctrine for a li 3-year-oldl girl, 
but I believe it, & I don't want her all tied up with guilt feelings if she 
sometimes has to tight Lydia's fire with tire. I don't believe Helen ever told 
me a lie in her life, even to avoid punishment, she says it's because 1 am 
fair to her she doesn't need to lie. 
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[Stamtord, Conn.J 
Jan. 19, 1938 

Dearest Peg and Marty — 

My apologies for not having written otten betore, but with many things 
on my neck I haven't really felt equal to the task, after hearing most of 
my letters for the past 1 3 years read in court I resolved never to write one 
again, but here goes for just a brief word. Mostly belated, most sincere 
thanks for your swell Christmas presents — both books I wanted &. enjoy 
very much & didn't have before. As usual your judgment was perfect, &. 
I've had &. am still having hours of pleasure from them. I suspect the slips 
in "Overland through Asia" were meant to check on whether I really do 
read all these books: I do, & the slips prolong the personal touch. Knox 
was a quaint guy & is unusually diverting in many ways.*^ 

31. "Dap" and "Dappie" were affectionate family names for Simpson's father. 

32. ThoniBBKnox (1835-1896}, AmericantiamkraiidaiiAiC)r,btttkn^^ 
young people's books in a popular series, "The Boy Tcaveleis in the Far East.** 
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The [divorce] trial is pretty bad, of course, but at last it is moving along. 
We daren't think of the outcome yet. Probably 2 or 3 weeks more, I esti- 
mate. Mother was on today she was wmderjul — Before her cross- 
examination was over the opposing lawyer certainly wished he'd never 
Started it, as she turned every trick question to our advantage in the calm- 
est, most sincere 61 truthful way. 

I bve you both vny much & ihink of you often in these trials (pun) — 

Gg 



[Stamford, Conn.] 
Sunday, April 3 [1938! 

Dearest Marty: 

Still no decision on the case and no indication when there will be — 
wouldn't believe it If there were as we have been promised it so often 
bdcne. It was promised last week in die most definite and circumstancial 
[sic] terms, and nodiing whatever happened. All the other news is equally 
annoying, although none of it desperate, so I shall skip it for this time. We 
ate none of us either well or really ill. 

Anne, Helen, and I all read your murder mystery with the greatest plea* 
sure and 1 meant to write about it long since, but have been most deci- 
sively out ot the mood for writing, or for anything else for that matter. I 
know Anne wrote, and I agree in general with her opinion. The story is 
fine and certainly has real merit, even if you are my own sister. Of course it 
needs to be either a lot Sorter or a lot longer, preferably the latter, and I 
understand that you are making or have made it so. The one general sug- 
gestion 1 had that Anne may not have thought of or have repeated was 
that the first murder, u hich is the more interesting of the two in itself, 
seems to fade out without having its qualities fully exploited and to have 
relatively little bearing on the bulk of the book. My idea — which is only 
very tentative and may well be all wet so discard it if it doesn't appeal — 
would be to lengthen the investigation of this a great deal, clues in the 
class, questioning the students in detail, and so on, perha^ for about half 
die book, and then to bring in the second murder when this has run up 
entirely against blind ends and interest begins to flag. The bulk of the pres- 
ent ms. would then be the second half of the full length book. This would 
take care of length and would also get full interest and excitement from 
there being two murders, which seems almost unnecessary at present. 
Alternative (supposing that there is anything in my feeling about it) would 
be to make two separate stories out of it, an art school case and a wine cel- 
lar case. 

1 am so glad to hear that Jack seems tx> be improving and to be happier, 
and I hope that this relieves you and Peg of all serious worry about him. I 
also hear that you have sold another picture which is swell and I do hope 
that you are banning to flourish and will continue to do so — ^you, your- 
self, I mean and not only your external success although of course you 
know how much I hope for that too. It would be so nice to see you and Peg 
again. There is, however, little prospect for this year. 1 have no idea when 
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the wedding [to Anne] will he — if ever, I almost added, hut that is just 
pessimism at the delay, ior ot course it will he soon. It I didn't think so 1 am 
atraid I would jusr yive up. .And when it is we will have rather less than no 
money at all and tw o weeks vacation or less, so 1 guess CalUornia would be 
COO much to attempt. 
Anyway, much love to you all iirom us all. 

Gg 
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(Stamtord, Conn.l 
Sunday, Apr. 3 [1938] 

Dearest Mother and Dad: 

I have been thinking almost daily that there would be news of some sort 
to give you, but diere hasn't been and isn't. We were assured that there 
would be a memorandum from the judge of his decision early last week and 
that he would enter it legally probably by last Friday. Neither happened, 
and dicre is no sign that the judge is doing anydiing or really contemplated 
giving a decision at all, although of course he must sometime. All of which 
is very trying, of course, and my nerves are not so good. 

T have heard from prohahly reliahle, hut unofficial sources, that the joh 
at Yale has been filled. This may not be true, but it almost surely is. The 
Museum tired many ot the staff last month. My yearly contract has not 
come through, but I have not been fired and am assured that it is improba- 
ble that I will be. All of us diat are left have had our salaries reduced, only 
2Vt% but that hurts in the present condition. The Museum will not accept 
any scientific manuscripts for publication this year or indefinitely into the 
future, which is ominous in itself and also because it robs my particular 
joh, 90% writing sciemific papers, of any real reason for being. Anne is 
badly upset, of course, and also is continually ill with her bnicellosis and 
with the radical treatment tor it — it is yet to be seen whether this will do 
any good." Helen continues to have frequent very severe headaches that 
the doctor thinks are largely ner\'ous in origin, but there is a chance that it 
is her eyes and I am having that carefully checked this week. 

Will you please either sell dbose stocks or send them to Anne to sell? 
They keep on getting lower and lower and I have to have the money 
quickly anyhow as I am still running behind and have had additional legiti' 
mate but unexpected bills. I don't want to handle the stocks myself for 
known reasons. 

— Well, that's all the bad news in one large dose, and 1 was hoping not 
to have to send it until it could he balanced by c,ood news. The tmly m.xxi 
news now is that I do still teel that all will clear up before so very long, 
deferred as hope is. 

We saw the Peets not long since and they asked about you and send 

33. Anne was still sultenng trom brucellosis, but at least by now she had the sat- 
isfaction of a correct diagnosis. The ailment is caused by bacilli, usually transmitted in 
raw milk, from cattle, pi;;s, tjoats, anJ sheep. The bacilli tend to lodge in one or 
another organ; common symptoms are nonspecific fatigue, backaches, nausea, and 
fever. Until the diwovety of antibiotics die disease was difficult to tteat. Anne's treat' 
ment heie was a series of painful senim injections. 
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regards. Bertha Anne is again pregnant and it looks as if she would be suc- 
cessful this time — I think you know that she lost a baby last year. To her 
surprise she still has her job, but it is so insecure and unpleasant that she 
will be s^lad to leave. From where I stand their hiicUices certainly k>ok 
shaky, but they must know what they are doing. The Claxtons are doing 
very well. Dr. Granger has been having a touch of lumbago and in general 
his health seems to me to be going downhill, but he is not really ill and is 
as nice as wet and a great comfort 

Anne had a nice note fiom Marty. It seems as if things were brightening 
up somewhat out there, and about time. There really seems to be every 
prospect that Jack will be cured and in the meantime he is really happy 
and the worst of the burden and worry is off Peg and Marty. 

Helen is about due home from church, so I will quit and stir up some 
waffles for lunch. My deepest love to you both, and 1 will let you know 
immediately when anything definitely happens. Oh, Anne perhaps didn't 
tell you that I got the cigarette holder, and I haven't thanked you for it, 
which I do now. I like it very much and have not smoked a cigarette widi' 
out it since it came. 

Gg 



[Stamford, Conn. J 
[April, 1938I 

Dearest Mt^ther &. Dad — 

I still have not seen the decree 6t do not know all the details, but here 
are the essentials: 

The divorce is granted unconditionally & finally to me as the injured 
party. It dismisses L's chai;^ against me, cruelty, desertion, unBeitthfulness, 

& all as baseless. It does not give her any alimony. 

I am given Helen's custody uncondicionally &. Gay's on the understand' 
ing that she will, for the present at least, remain with Mrs. P. [Lydia's 
mother in Kansas]. 

L. retains Joan (Si Betty for the present, subject to review by tins savxe 
judge (a very important point I think) if there is any evidence of neglect or 
improper caae. Some provisicxi is made for my seeing them & checking on 
this. I have to pay L. $130 a month for their care — diaf s one point that's 
hard to take, but ifs in lieu of & better dian alimony.^ For one thing, it 
ceases if she does not care for them & anyway when they grow up, so I am 
not saddled with her support for life. 

Appeal is possible until April 22, but Walker now says the chance of 
appeal is slight. Cressy will not appeal unless he is paid handsomely, of 
which there is little prospect. The judge has been so extremely careful that 

34. Peg's son Jack was suffering from a neurological illness at the time. 

35. Simpson regularly made "Monuolian" waffles for Sunday breakfast. "Mimc'o- 
lian" because the recipe he uM:d called tor cream uf tartar; the recipe itself had been 
painted on die Idtdien waU by Martha in CMM of die New Yolic 

36. This ainount was about one'diiidofSimpBoa's pots salary. 
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an appeal by L would be practically sine to lose, but of course its nuisance 
value will attract her. 

This is aK)ut a.s sweeping a victor^' as a man ever won in a contested 
suit, vastly better than really seemed possible. Perhaps there is some jus- 
tice! Anyway I'm not mad at anyone now. The remaining problems are all 
capable of solution & seem entirely unteirifying now that I am fiee of the 
unbearable ones. 

We cannot make definite plans till the appeal period is passed, but we 
tentatively think of being married at Jessie & Chet's on April 30 (Walker 
says no need to wait after the 22""^ for any reason). That is Saturday when 
most people can get away easily. Would this be all right with you? We 
would like to be married in Washington, &. will it tor any reason you can- 
not come to N. Jersey, but that would cut out most ot the triends we would 
like to have there." 

I don't think you have any doubts or misgivings, but I do want to say 
again that this is one marriage that is really fool'pioof.^ I have bved 
Anne deeply for years 61 only become more fond of her as each year passes. 
Throufi^ all our troubles we have never had a serious misunderstanding & 
have never exchanged cross words. We know each other as well as any two 
people ever did, including the faults & weaknesses, so that there can be no 
disillusionment or unhappy discoveries. I knou' that it is impossible for any- 
thing to break up this marriage or for any further sorrow for you or me to 
result from it as long as we live. I am certainly not rushing into this, Ck 1 
have certainly learned to recognize signs of difficulties <Si troubles. 

The other thing, really the first thing, that I wanted to say & that I 
can*t quite find a way to express well or fully is my everlasting gratitude & 
appreciation for my patents & all they have done fi^r me. Your constant 
fbrbeaiance, love, & help in every way have been the most sustaining & 
blessed thing that life could hold. You have not only helped me materially, 
but also have enabled me to remain sane & have given me continued £uth 
in human decency, love, &. kindness. There aren't words with which to 
thank you or to tell you how much I love &. appreciate you. 

Your unmarried (but happily 

engaged) 

Son 

Dear Dappie and Gramma; 

.'\in't love grand? I'm going to get a new dress out of it and be 
bridesmaid. 

Love 61 Kisses 
Helen 
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37. jessie Read was a physician who knew Anne at Denver University. Her hus- 
band Chet was an industrial chemist. The wedding did take place the fnlKm ing month 
in their New Jersey home, and Simpson's parents came up trom Washington, D.C., to 
attend. 

38. The year that Simpaon died, he and Anne cdefarated their forty-^ixthv^^ 

anniversary. 

39. C3n the back skkofdite letter Smipson'smodier wrote that die 'Swptfaudcm'* 
over it. 
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April 24 [1938J 

Dear Keeds"*^^— 

The battle is over, (Si all troubles henceforth will be seen like child's 
play 1 imagine. In shoit, as Dr. Granger would say, I have no more wife 
dian a jackiabbit. L did not appeal or obtain an extension of appeal 
period, & now never can appeal & die business is absolutely finished. 

There is no interlocutory period in Conn. &. divorces are final fijrthwith, 
so mine is as of Ap i ' ^ but curiously enough they can be upset neverdie- 

less on an appeal, which must be filed within 2 weeks — this can be 
extended indefinitely. Our two weeks ended Fri. afternoon. Wc didn't hear 
6i didn't hear & were both — Anne 61 I, tor 1 was able to ^o to her place 
for the first time this year — we both were jittering &. finally jimmy turned 
up & he didn't know. Then about 1 1 1 managed to get Walker on the 
phone & he thought it was OK but wasn't sure. He called me at last yest. 
morning, Saturday, that all was entirely well & a certified & final copy of 
the decree Iwas] in the mail. 

Anne &. I were all for getting married the 30*, but were talked out of it 
by Jimmy, who was shcxrked & does deserve a lot of consideration after all 
he's done, &. by the fact that Mrs. Roe will be here late in May &. not 
before. So now we think May 27, Friday evening. Anne is going to Phila. 
with her friend Cathy McBride'" & then perhaps to Washingtoti for a 
while, in the meantime. We'll be married at Jessy [sicl and Chet Reed's 
Isic]. 

I must dash — this was only to give you diis news. I^bably Anne has 
anyhow, but I want to also. 

Much love, 
Gg 

40. Addressed to both Peg and Martha who had by now moved to southern Cali' 

fornia, where >he was ro remain t<ir a m imher of years. 

41. Katharine E. McBridc (iyo4-iy76), Br>'n Mawr I'h.D. in psychology who 
recruited Anne for the Philadelphia aphasia project. They later collaborated on a book 
dealing with adult intelligence (1936). VlcBride subsequently became dean of Rad' 
ditfe College and then president of Bryn Mawr, 1 942-1 970. 
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T N 1938, one month after his divorce was final. Simp' 
1 son and Anne Roe married. Following a short car trip 
through the southeast for their honeymoon, they returned to Stamford, 
Connecticut, where Simpson had been living wirh Helen, his oldest 
daughter. Gay stayed in Kansas with Lydia's mother and joan and Elizabeth 
remained with their mi)rher, althougli the following year Simpson was to 
get full custody ot them as well. 

In the tall ot 1938 Anne and Simpson took an extended trip to Vene- 
zuela where Simpson was a guest of the government to study some recently 
discovered fossil mammals. Anne, unable to pursue her own psychological 
research, learned to trap and skin various mammals for the American 
Museum collections while her husband searched for fossil bones in a 
nearby quarry . Misinformed about the weather, they landed in Venezuela 
just as a prolonged rainy season began, which greatly handicapped Simp- 
son's work. Later, they went dowii to the Gran Sabnna. in the southeast- 
ern part t)f Venezuela, a rugged, hilly plateau region where .Angel Falls, the 
worldV highest warertall, lies. Anne and Simpson were among the first to 
fly over the talis. While there, Anne contuiued her collecting, but Simp- 
scm became interested in a remote tribe of Indians, die Kamarakoto, 
whose way of life and language he studied. He subsequently published a 
monograpli on these Indians, and Aime published a paper on the living 
mammals she had collected. 

The Simpsons returned to New York City in May 1 939 and settled, 
together with Helen, in an apartment across town from the museum. 
Before long they also had custody of Joan and Elizabeth, who jomed them. 
Except tor Gay, who continued to live with her grandmother in Kansas, 
this was virtually the tirst time in years that the whole family had resided 
under one roof. 

AlduHigh Simpson's domestic life had taken a turn for the better, var* 
ious administrative and financial matters at the museum b^ian to plague 
him. Not only were the various departments to be reorganized in a marmer 
that diminished the distinctiveness of paleontology but Simpson was to 
remain associate curator, a rank he had held for thirteen years and that lit' 219 
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tie reflected his reputation in the field. He had recently been elected to the 
two most prestigious scholarly societies in the United States, the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society and the National Academy of Sciences. Thus, 
by 1 94 1 Simpson was restless and beginning to consider leaving the 
220 museum. 

VENEZUELA SimDson's leseaich was focusing more and more on die theoretical 

AND NYC 

1938-1941 aspects of the history and evolution of life. By late 1942, just before he 
joined the army, he had completed ihe manuscripts for the bode 7eni|N> 

and Mode in Evolution and for the monograph The Principles of Class^kation 
and a Classification of Mammals. (Both were published during the war, 
while Simpson was overseas.) Simpson was also developing a theory of his* 
torical hiogeography to explain the dispersal of terrestrial vertebrates dur- 
ing their evolutionar>' history. Many of his ideas came from his study of 
South American mammals, and he concluded that mobile animals moving 
across stable continents had produced the geographic distribution of mam* 
mals in the past. He dius became a strong opponent of die dieory of conti' 
nental drift as proposed eariier by AUred Wiener, who aigued for tmmo' 
bile oiganisms subsequendy separated by mobile continents. * 

Anne's preoccupation with establishing a home for her new family pre- 
eluded her full'time involvement in research. She did, however, find time 
to do some editing, some research on alcohol education, and consultation 
on a fostet'child study. 



IStamfbtd, Cotm.] 

Monday 

May 7, 1938 

Dearest Mother — 

I saw Joan lage 10 '/a) & Betty [g'A] yesterday &. they are well. I turned 
up early, a-purposc because I thought L. couldn't stop me if they were 
home ik that 1 would surprise her before she took them away, if she 
planned to. 1 don t know what her plans may have been, but they were 
home. She sputtered when she saw me, told me to come back at the proper 
time, & slammed the door, so I got a chair & sat down cm her porch in 
front of her windows (she pulled the shades) & read a chapter of Gibbon's 
Decline & Fall of the Roman Empire — a chapter much about Faustina, 
one of the less delicate empresses, as it happened & much to the point! 
She stood this about 5 minutes & then bounced out to order me off the 
porch &. tell mc 1 couldn't sec the children for another hour. 1 pointed out 
that 1 was under no obligation to set a time, that now was a reascmable 
time, so did she or didn't she intend to obey the ct)urt order, then (it she'd 
only try!) (St [sicl disappeared, then popped out and said "You lousy pest!" 
in a very sincere tone, & again & finally disappeared. It had begun to be a 

*Of course, Simpson was wrong and Wegener right. For more on this, see Leo 
Laporte, 1985, WmngfarAeRi^Reasonst G.G. Sti^amandCoittumxdDr^Q^ 
kital Society of AmCTka, Centennial Special VcA. i, pp. 373-385. 
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lor of fun to be pestering her a little for a change, &. yet with entire cour- 
tesy & the awful dignity of the law to support me in action perfectly cor- 
rect & yet almost unbearably annoyinj^ to her! Almost at once the children 
came out, so 1 took them tor a walk & we sat in a nearby parked place tor 
an hour or so. Then 1 took them back, as we were talked out, 1 had noth- 
ing to occupy their time pleasantly for longer, & I didn't want L. to get so 
mad she'd take it out on them. But the house was all locked up, so I just 
left: them sitting on the porch — I'm sure they were all right, & I suppose L 
will say I should have kept them longer so she could have a vacation! 

They both seemed very friendly <Sl loving toward me, only the least bit 
subdued as was inevitable, &. told me all about their school & friends, but 
practically nothing about their home life. Mother was well. They were 
happy at home. No details, & I didn't push them too hard as 1 didn't want 
to trouble them overmuch ur make spies ot them, <St ot course they had 
been daily threatened if they said a word. 1 told them all the provisions of 
the deciee diat amcemed them — it was all news to them & very welcome 
as they were under the impression that they were absolutely taken away 
from any contact with me except at their mother's sweet pleasure. Betty 
did break down & say that Mother seemed angry at something! 

I i^ n e rhem your letter & they both read it with delight & sent you 
much love &. talked of happy memories of Washington — no fear that pro- 
paganda has changed their attitude toward you &. Dap. They also asked me 
to thank you & everyone tor their Christmas presents, because ir was the 
first chance they'd had. I gave them some stamps vSi tliey saiJ they'd zry to 
write to you, but weren't sure they could. They wanted very much to see 
you, & I told them I'd fix it so they could some time later this year. 

Joan had a cokl a week or so ago, but was over it. They both looked well 
& hadn't had to see a doctor recently, althou^ not gaining much weight. 
Betty has had no acidosis or ear attacks since the spell last year. 

They were keen about their school &. both passing all their subjects. 
Joan got a D+ in 1 think it was cooking, some such thing, a B inarithme' 
tic, & all the rest As. Betty got a D (that's below average but passing) in 
spelling, tik mostly B's for the rest — she wasn't so very e.xplicirl But in any 
case she is passing all right. They have at leasr one goi>d tricnd ar the 
school about whom they talked a great deal 6i with whom tliey had been 
to the circus. They behaved very well & were sweet & nice. 

This relieves my mind, & I hope will yours, in showing that the chil' 
dren are not in any serious need & are generally happy. It doesn't give 
much to tic into in the way of getting them back, but this will come in 
time, probably quite soon, &. of course we don't want it to arise from any 
actual suffering on their part.' What pleased me most was the obvious fact 
that their minds are not p^Msoned against you or Dap or me — It was appar- 
ent from their whole manner, much more from their manner than from 

I. Lydia received custcxly of Joan and Betty on the condition that rite care for 
them properly. Ntmetheless, LyJia kept herself and the children on the move, at times 
even leaving the girls in care of others and keepii^ her ex-husband m the dark about 
their whereaiwuts. Befoie long the court awarded permanent custody to SimfMon. 



what they actually said although they said so too, that they still love us, 
think of us, & count on us in the background even though, not desperately 
unhappy as things are. 

I'll soon write to them &. see whether they get it, <Sl then ot course will 

222 go see them again too, although perhaps not again before the wedding as 1 

vBNBzuBLA gjjj gQ busv &. activc worry about tfafim is relieved for die time being. 

AND NYC 

1938-1941 Much love to you & Dad — It will be so nice to see you again soon — 

Gg 



[Stamford, Conn.] 
June, 1938 

Dearest Mother — 

Thank you so much for the briefcase, which is perfect &. exactly the sort 
Iwanted, except diat it is better than soiy I had in mind. Also thanks for 
the check, likewise perfect! About the car, though, I wonder whether you 
really want to spend much on it or put anodier summer's wear & tear on it 
before selling. I can use it very little & no one has had money's worth out 
of it for a couple of years. Of course I shall do just as you wish about this, 
but won't get the car out till you have thought it over & decided definitely. 

There is still a chance that I will he going to Venezuela this year, per- 
haps in the Fall. This is vague now, 61 we'll discuss it further when things 
shape up. 

Helen wants to be with us in Stamford most of the Summer, but thinks 
she might like a couple ofweeks in camp, in August, & if this can be man' 
aged it would probably be good for her. 

Anne shipped Marty's pictures to you today, by your friend as recom' 
mended. He sent them collect because he did not know how much dwy 
would be. I would be glad to help pay this if &i when, however. 

I feel awfully well &. tremendously happy. 

Much love to you both — 

Gg 



July 4 — noisy, too, because 
prohibition of fireworks seems 

to be just as effective as 
prohibition of liquor I1938, 
Stamford] 

Dearest Mother: 

We had a too brief, passing visit troni Mrs. Roe and by now you have 
had news of us from her. We were glad, in turn, to hear of you from her 
and to get toon detaik about your accident. She tokl us your wrist was 
very painful, as of course it would be, and we do hope and pray that it is 
less so now and knitting satisfactorily. It is some ccmsolation, although not 
very much, diat it could have been so much worse. 
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We went to see joan and Berry auain yesrerilay and had a ver>' pleasant 
visit with them. They are still perfectly well. They could hardly talk about 
anything bur you and Dap and plans to sec you, to which they look tor- 
ward most eagerly. The present idea, which I can still modify li it does not 
work out well for you, is to have them here from the evening of Friday July 223 
22 to diat of Sunday July 3 1 . 1 thought that would get it in before you are Venezuela 
leaving for California and at the same time give you a chance to recover 1938-1941 
more fully from your accident. Please let me kiuiw if this is not satisfactory. 
We have located some beautiful drives and picnic places, beaches, and so 
on and look forward to a grand visit then. 1 hope you can spend the whole 
rime of their visit here, or more, but of course suit your own convenience 
and plans. Of course we also are eayer to have Dap tor as \on\i, as he can 
manage. Perhaps Helen can go down with you, him, or both when you go, 
as her camp will be starting soon after. 

There is no more definite news of Venezuela yet, and 1 suppose this may 
be anodier of those last minute propositions, but it looks probable and we 
are tentatively going on that assumption. Granger is coming for a short 
visit if we go, and would love to have Dad travel with him. Of course we 
want him one way with us if that can be managed.^ Sony we carmot yet be 
more definite. 

Mrs. Roe probably told you that we have all three been a lirrle under 
the weather. Helen and 1 are perfectly well again and Anne, who got it 
last, is nearly so, and there is nothing to worry or even think about. We 
are really flourishing and \ cry happy. 

Much love to both ot you, 

Gg 

Much love 61 I'll see you when you come up 

Helen Frances S. 



Fourdiof July 
[1938] 

Dearest Marty: 

Many new leaves as I have turned over of late, none seems to have 
resulted in prompt replies to letters or recognition of important anniversa- 
ries. .A.nway, I am celebrating today by writing this letter, which will be a 
hummer if this feeling of lassitude doesn't get ro me before I'm through. It 
is a) a reply to halt a dozen from you, b) thanks tor the extremely slick 
present you sent me, as well as greetings, c) the same and many of them 
for your birthday, luyw well past but not unremarked even at die time, and 
d) just a plain letter, and about time, too. 

The song book is perfectly swell and is just about my greatest treasure. I 
don't see where you found all the hours to lavish such labor and loving care 
on it. It is beautiful, amusing, and altogether grand. I am slowly decipher" 

2. &mpBot^» father, then sixty-eight, did join Simpscm and Anne on their boat 
trip to Venezuela, where he remained with than for a brief vacation. 
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ing the tunes — deciphering not because they are unclear, which is not the 
case, but because you know how I am with new pieces, especially the few 
in flats, and not being able to use my little finger. ' There are some swell 
tunes I have never even heard t)f before, and where on earth did you get 

224 them all ' We are all taking a whack at them and having many a happy 

vHNBztiBLA moment and many more to come. 

AND N Y»C« 

1938-1941 Belatedly we did get off a book for your birthday. We were not absolutely 
sure that you did not have it} and if you did please return and we will send 
some other. If you did not have it already, we hoped it would give you 
some pleasure, and in any case it is loaded with love and good wishes of 
everything. In short, happy birthday, happy 75th anniversary of the battle 
of Gettysburg, happy Yom Kippur, happy Bastille Day, and just plain and 
fancy happy ever\thing. You must be quite a big girl now and it seems only 
yesterday that you were only so high and needed to wipe your nose. 

Perhaps you heard that I got married recently. My new wife is a lanky 
blonde hoodlum name of Anne, and I find bemg married to ha curiously 
exciting and soothing at the same time. It*s sort of fun. We went on a 
grand (honeymoon) tour of the central southeast, including Blantyie, 
Charleston, and more other places than you could conveniently shake a 
stick at. Some fun. Since then we have been desperately settling down for 
a final two months in Stamford, caning chairs (we really have) and raising 
cain. In spare moments we have explored all the lirrle and big back roads 
in this part of the world, finding them amazingly beautiful. Roses, roses all 
the way this time of year, also greenery ot every variety, nice little streams 
and lakes, lovely old homes, old churches, and all. 

We have been to see Joan and Betty a couple of times and had nice vis* 
its with diem. With mixed feelings, vire find diem very well and apparently 
quite happy with only slight reservations. I don't know how long this will 
last, but at any rate they are currently suffering no harm, and they are still 
ver>' friendly and loving to all of us, including Aime, which probably 
shows considerable sales resistance. 

By now you have heard ot Mother's accident, which is certainly rough 
luck. Aside from word from Dad, we have recently had firsthand news 
through Mrs. Roe, who assures us that Mother is really doing and looking 
well aside firom severe bruises and much pain fipom the wrist, which is knit' 
ting and should not be painful much longer. Ibwaid the end of dte mondi 
I am having Joan and Betty here for a visit and Modier is coming up ihen 
to see them, probably Dad too for a week-end. 

Mrs. Roe was to stay av& today, but her office has been having its usual 
shake-up and as usual she is the fall-guy and had to dash off again to Wash- 
ington to vvt)rk t>\ er the holidays. Ed has a job in Denver which may be 
permanent. Ethel Mae married her very nice boy triend and they stopped 
with us on their way to Europe, distraught but happy. In general the Roe 
family seems to be in pretty good shape.'* 

3. Simpscin was a self'taughtmaiKtolin player and ofbm 
plana 

4. Aime^mocher, Edna Roe, was national field seoetacyftw die PBient»'T^^ 
Anociation. Edwaid and Ediel Mae ("Pat") were her younger biodier and sister. 
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Bertha Ann is apparenrlv scrrintj along well this time and the little Peet 
will arrive early in the Fall. She has been up in Maine tor a while, escaping 
heat and stairs, hut returns this week, and then she and Creighton are 
going to stay in a friend's house in New Jersey for the rest of the summer. 

The Claxton's continue to flourish. Perry has just dashed oflf ] a book for 225 

tots, of all things, and also a play so dismal that no one will produce it lest Venezuela 
all die audience commit suicide. 1938-1941 

You have probably been told that McGraw-Hill, who or which is the big 
time publisher in our lines, snapped up Anne's and my book [Quantitative 
Zoology] on very fair terms and with pleasant comments. We will make no 
fortune, nor even pay labor wages for the hours put in on it, but every little 
[bit?l helps, and we expected a battle to get anyone to take a chance on 
publishing it at all. This is going to press right ■>oon now, and we still have 
a bout ot [page] piooi dnd indexing to look forward to. 1 suppose it may get 
out about the end ot the year.' 

The Museum gave us a tea-reception, to which some eighty-odd, odd 
people flocked to vet Anne, all deciding that she was sound and I could 
keep her. To our surprise we rather enjoyed it. 

Helen had a severe bout of poison ivy, but has recovered and is now 
being immunized, which can be done with pills, curiously enough. Her 
school is over and she did fairly well and passed ever>'thing, although she 
got a rather low mark in English to my and her surprise. In a way the year 
was hard on her what with all the publicity and strain which she naturally 
felt also.*" Then she had a little attack of flu which I caught from her and 
Anne caught from me, but we are all about well now and flourishing. Hel- 
en's going off to Camp in Virginia for a couple of weeks in August. 

The chances of our going to Venezuela dtiis Fall look feirly good, but still 
nodung is setded. Dad will probably go with us if we go, which will be a 
lot of fun. Dad has always longed so to go to South America and it will be 
swell if he now gets the chance. 

I guess that aK^ut brings you up to date. We all love you very much. You 
are a swell girl. In fact we are all unusually nice people. 

Gg 



"LesRobtes" 
[Venezuela] 
Nov. 23, 1938 

Dearest Marty — 

I suppose one trouble of our journal system is that it keeps people 
informed in such exhausting detail of our activities that we feel free of any 
necessity to write personal letters, & the catch to that is that tew bother to 
write us. Mother has told us news of you occasionally, but not enough, & 

5. Qiwnfiuifitf 'Zoolnin; appciircLi in 1939; a second edition, coaudiored with Rkh' 
ard C. Lewontin, was published in i960 by Harcourt, Brace. 

6. Simpson's cbvoice trial had been sensadonally dttctibed in the New Yotk Qty 
tabloids. 
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we haven't heard direct from you, as we long to do. Anne wrote you some 
time ago, but we haven't your address now & we never know whether any' 
thing will arrive or not. 

Just now the sun is shining brightly tSi you never saw a more placid Ven' 
226 czuclan landscape, but lately wc have been having rain, rain, rain. We 
vENBzuEiA yfffif^ completely misled into thinking this the dry season here. It happens 
1938-1941 to be the rainy season, & the tropical rainy seascm is somediing terrific. 

However, it is short in this relatively dry area & there is hope that it is 
nearly over. My quarry is a sea of mud & I finally had to stop work a few 
days ago. If tomorrow is alst) dry, I'll be able to resume then. Meanwhile I 
am writing letters & generally catching up on things while Anne, who is 
the most earnest little mammalocisr you ever saw, is engaged in skinning a 
very handsome tox next to me. She has a beautiful howling monkey, which 
has bright red whiskers &. looks not unlike me, an anteater, lots of opos- 
sums, spiny rats, 61 all sorts of curious tropical critters which, incidentally, 
smell somethii^ fioce. You can say lots against fossils, but at least they 
don't stink. Incklentally our dcmkey boy has provkled us both with sling' 
shots, but so for we haven't even scared anything, let alone killed it. Iwo 
of my daric working gentlemen are earnestly discussing anatomy, squatting 
on the ground next to mc. Tlie dusky damsel who cooks &. washes our cans 
(of which Anne has a hoarded assortment) is up in the cook-tent making 
ayacas (an extremely tasty local dish). Several filthy but nice small black 
children arc pr* )wling around. The donkey boy & donkey arc Lip in the 
next mountain getting a load of wood. All the local bu::ards are down in 
the canyon below us eating the body of Anne's fox. In short it's a placid 
afternoon in camp, & we hope you are die same. 

We have become really attached to this spot & ate unhappy when we 
have to be in town. Despite Tainot ups & downs we are both well &. find 
diis a pleasant mode of life in general. 1 have eaten thousands of words 
about women in camp &. heartily approve of them (or her) in this one. 

Wc have been looking for spot news of the art world, but have achieved 
tew items. The pulpen'a "Los Milagros de la Dix ina Pastora," between El 
Rodeo *Sl Villa de la Capilla de Santa Rosa "Tin-Tin," has two new paint- 
ings on its facade, the blue one generally believed to be a lion and the red 
one eidier a man or a monkey.' The Hotel Wadiington in Barqubimeto 
has a new poster on the wall of die dining room, exhibiting a blonde in a 
pink slq> who owes her beauties to a popular laxative on sale cheap in all 
fermacias. In the his^er art world of Caracas, the Museo de Bellas Artes 
was only erected some ten years ago & so of course is not yet ready to 
open, but it is evident elsewhere that Venezuelan artists (who all study in 
Paris if at all) either paint battles with a tew Royalist corpses in the fore- 
ground & Bolivar on a white horse in the background or else magniticient 
classical scenes like the Death of Nero. It apparently has not occurred to 
anyone to paint Venezuela, which is the most colorful &, to my dcilled 
eye, painta^le country I ever saw. In towns we particularly like the colors 
of the houses, every conceivable hue & shade & yet giving a nice gay 61 

7. Simpson is flescfibing tmnid paintinci on a oountty^^ 
name 'The Miiacics of the Divine Shephenkas." 
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not terribly clashing ettect. Then, city or country, there are flowers every- 
where, greater in variety &. quantity even than California at its best, trom 
tiny sky-blue tlowers hidden away on the ground tt) enormous trees simply 
blazing with big scarier trumpets. With the blue sky, the usurilly red earth, 

the iiitinitc varieties ot green, there is so much color ic almost hurts. 

(Slight pause while we debate ''Resolved that a lady mammalogist who 
gets a beautiful fox skin owes it to herself to make it into a neck'piece 
instead of a study dcin," with the undersigned uphokling a firm ne^tive). 

It does seem like years since we were together on 57* St., & we talk 61 
think about you so much & do hope things work out for us to be together 
again. By the way, you will have heard before this that the Peets have a 
large son, which delights them & us, although we can hardly imagine the 
household with a baby in it & wonder whether it or its Pa will get the 
upper hand as regards strange noises <Si. the like. We have no news ot the 
Claxtons. 

We hope to get to Caracas for Christmas & then to buzz around a little 
seeing Venezuela. We are not sending any Christmas presents except a coU' 
pie of bits for the kids for several reasons, among them that the country is 
almost without arts & crafts & ever>thing worth giving is imported, with a 
300 or 300% raise in price, from the U.S.A., that packages are tost widi 
great regularity, 61 that the customs regulatic^T; nre ver>' difficult. Some- 
place [sic] we hope to find something Venezuelan to take with us as belated 
presents when we lea\ e, but 1 don't know just what or where, 
[Anne adds the tollowmg:] 

This seems a fairly adequate summing up of the present situation, except 
that I have 3 rodents waiting to be done &. I think I ou|^t to train into 
this, things sometimes pile up. Fbssik have anodier advantage besides not 
stinking (of course G woukln't mention that our usual stiiUcs to date have 
been when he wanted skeletons of some beast or other to compare with his 
old fossils — nice mammalogists don't have anything to do with nasty skele* 
tons below the neck). 

I enclc^e a Xmas present (ed. note "sic") of a few Veriezuelan recipes or 
approximations ot them which 1 hope you'll try thinking ot us. We think 
Peg is in Honolulu is that right? Or is it you? 

Much love Si. kisses 

Anne 

Ditto 

Gg 



[Venezuelal 
Dec. 13, 1938 

Dearest Modier — 

We are still marooned on our mountain, with impassable torrents all 
around us, as we have been for three weeks. Our wodc &. our belongings 
are in hopeless shape — my quarry a deep morass of mud with a few broken 



8. Anne's nickname for her hiuband. 



bones floating around in the muck, everything covered with inold» etc — 
but we are safe &. well, ourselves, & still eating regularly. 

We have had no news from the outer worU except one letter and a 
package ot magazines that got through in >c)mc curious way. Tomorrow my 

228 [illegiblej is trying to get out with a donkey, 6t he will start this letter on 

vBNBzuBLA WK someHow going out ourselves next week, but so fat have 

1938-1941 not seriously needed to. The whole country is disrupted by floods & I 
couldn't work anywhere, & here we are as happy as elsewhere. 
I enclose a check for Helen's expenses. 

We really are all right, only a little tired of rain & anxious for news of 
you. Perhaps Trino will have some for us when he gets back, which will be 
day after tomorrow with luck. 

Og 

[Anne adds:] 

There really isn't any news. We spend time going down &. weeping over 
the quarn,', writing, and looking to see which direction the next storms are 
coming from. But we love you all — 

Anne 



Caracas 
Feb. 7, 1939 

Dearest Family — 

Here we are safe &. sound in Caracas once more & reveling in another 
dose of luxur>'. We alterniire between the very primitive & rhe ver\ hixuri' 
ous, & it'll be hard to settle to a balance between them again. We are at 
the Phelps' once more, 6s. as usual here arc treated like king & queen. 

Last week in Barquisimeto was pretty hectic — so much so that we are 
behind on the journal & can't get it off on this boat. I'll have to return 
there again to polish up, but meanwhile got most of die bones to Baiq. & 
about 500 of them packed — in die end they began to pile up enormously 
& I almost felt, for the fint time in my life, that there were too many 
bones. 

Now we are awaiting the high-sign to join the boys on the Orinoco 
IRiver] & parts south. This seems a little disorganized, as usual, but will 
probably work out. Aguerrevere |a Venezuelan geologist] flew to the Gran 
Sabana yesterday m order, among other things, to get the Indian chief's 
safe conduct for Anne! He'll be back next week &. let us know definitely &. 
we'll probably flit down soon after. Zuloaga is on the Orinoco & I hope to 
talk about diat with him by radio tonight. 

Meanwhile we are catching up on both rest & woric here & glad of a few 
days without pressure. Anne had a touch of the old brucellosis, which is 
discouraging as we thought it was gone, but not bad & she is generally in 
very good condition.^ i k>st 10 or 15 lbs. in my ix>ut with anemia but am 

9. The serum injection treatment Anne had received did not effect a Cine of her 
brucellosis. Only during the war did she finally shake this illness. 
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practically well & feeling my oats again — I was ven' lucky to pull out as 
well hecnuse ii soiiietiines takes years to conquer. They had a bad outbreak 
of blackwater fever in Barquisiinero but we both skipped that & are well 
out of the infected zone now, hi short, all is well 6l the goose hangs high! 
[Anne adds;] 229 
He really is much better, I'm finding it difficult to keep him under con* Venezuela 

AND NYC 

trol again, so you see — Give my bve to my parents, too, and our daugh- 1938-1941 
ter, there. I'm not going to write any letters until I finishthis^^s) — I 
hope today — ^ 

[GGS adds:] Tliis cr>ptic sign means "manuscript". We are both so 
delighted at our little sister's fMarthal getting hung (in the Metropolitan 
(Museum of Art, in N.Y.I). We knew it's only a question of time before 
she'll be as famous 6l appreciated as she deserves, and are glad that the 
time is not to be much longer. We don't remember "Suppertime" — is it 
one we have seen?^** 
Our dearest love to you all — 

Anne & Gg 

This is forged, loo, just to keep up the family skill. 
1 hope your forging was better! 

Anne 

IGGS P.S.] By the way. it's MINERl A, not MINERLA as everyone is 
beginning to write on Mother's authority. ' ' 



[New York City] 
July 15, 1939 

Dearest Mother &. Dad — 

I ^close a letter from Betty which pleased us because it sounds happy. 
The camp really is a nice place and while they do need love and a home, it 
is infinitely better than where they were and a good second-best to having 

them here. 

Anne's & my book, "Quantitative ZooK^gv," is (nit at last, and a great 
relief. We'll send you a copy sixin, when we get an extra one. You won't 
want to read any of it, but perhaps will enjoy having one around & will get 
a kick out of "by George Gaylord Simpson and Anne Roe," as we do! 

Last night we had an elegant buffet supper widi Dr. & Mrs. Granger, 
Dr, & Mrs. Colbert, & Fnrbcr Teilhard (the French Jesuit paleontologist, a 
swell guy. now visiting here) to celebrate our bode, to warm our now com- 
pleted new home, and just for general fun. It was very pleasant. 

10. There is no current record at the Metropolitan Museum of Art of any of Mar' 
tha's works in their collections. 

11. Simpson was working with the Serviciu Tecnico de Minen'a y Geologia, the 
equivalent of the U.S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. 

12. Edwin H. Colbert (b. 1905), curaror of tnssil reptiles and amphihians, was a 
longtime associate of Simpson's at the American Museum and succeeded Simpson 
when he resigned the chairmanship of the dqwrtroent of geology and paleontology in 
1958. Pierre Teilhard de Chaidin (1881-1955), French Jesuit and vertehrate palran* 
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VENEZUELA 

AND N.V.C 



Among other things, it was nice to see how natural & easy Helen [age 
i^Vi] was with guests. She seems almost to be over her adolescent awk- 
wardness in some respects &. seemed very pleasant &. mature. She helps a 
lot around the house and while obviously (6i naturally) not fully grown-up 
230 is really a great pleasure and aid in the home. She and .Anne get on so 
well, like unusually fond older <Si. younger sisters, which is naturally a 
1938-1941 delight to me as well as to them. 

My Venezuelan bones are all here at last and I will have a man at woik 
on them this week. Thete are nearly six cons of them! I had to stow them 
in the courtyard because we have no stcne'room big enough, so no one 
complains that I didn't get a collection — quite the contrary. In the mean* 
time I am working mostly on Indians, just now writing a brief dictionary & 
grammar of the Kamarakoto language, which is fun because I never did 
anything quite like it before & tor that same reason is a lot of work. 1 had 
to knock off this week to write a paper on Antarctica for rhe Pan-Pacihc 
Congress — another subject 1 knew nothing about &. so had quite a struggle 
wirfiP' 

Anne has had a painful stiff neck since our drive last week-end but it is 
better now. She took her driving test a couple of days ago & was scared to 
death but passed it easily 61. now has her license. We were going camping 
diis week-end but decided not to until Anne has cjuite recovered fixwn her 
neck &. her trichinosis, both now nearly well. Helen is bouncing, as usual, 
& I am also entirely well again, no dizziness at all now, suffering from the 
heat but generally tcchng fine. 

Greetings to Jack and my deepest love to both of you — 

Gg 



[New York City] 
July 15, 1939 

Dearest Marty — 

I think it's rhe limit that I haven't written you for so long and I haven't 
even a decent excuse ro offer. We rhink aKuir you & talk about you all the 
time, but that's just another reason why I should have written. 

In the first place I have been enjoying the St. Nicholas, Pompeian Fres- 
coes, & other tidbits to an eictent that is positively immoral ccmsidning 
diat I have never thanked you for them. You knew I woukl love them and I 
do, and thanks a million for them. 

You may have noticed diat you received no birthday present — there is a 
reason, although inadequate, for this. I intended &. do intend to send you 
a new photograph of me because I now look so unlike all the old ones, but 

tologist, best known for his work on fossils associated with Peking M.in and for a view 
of a {•oal-orienred, purposive evolution. Teilh.ird de (-hardin hiidr up a loyal following 
of believers who found much that was appealing in his nonmaterialistic evolutionary 
views. Althous^ Simpson disagreed strongly on this htter point, he and Teilhanl de 
Chard in were quite fHendiy during chose times that leittiaid made extended visits to 
the museum. 

13. This conference convened in San Fianctsco and it was there that Simpson pre- 
sented his first formulation of his theory of historical biogeography. 
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with rush of work & a bnur of illness this didn't get taken until recently & 
even now I haven't the prints. Vou'll qet t>ne someday, if you want it. 

We're well settled in our new place now & thanks to Anne's efforts it 
look very swell.'"' We had a party last niylu for the (^iran^ers, C^oiherts, »Si 

Father Teiihard which was a great success. 1 Iclcn has matured a great deal 231 

& it was a pleasure to see how much mote at ease & more adult she is with Venezuela 

I *^ AND N Y C. 

people. 1938 -1 94 1 

Bidier Teilhaid, charming as ever, is here for a brief visit & we've man- 
aged CO grab htm for a couple of drinks & for the dinner last night. The 
competition is heavy, as usual, & we have to snag him fix>m all the women 

in town who follow him around in flocks! 

We were so sorry that Mora Phelps hadn't time to look you up there. It 
seems that she found an old triend ot hers in sad difficulties there (St spent 
all her brief time trying to help her. Now they, the Phelps, are in Roches- 
ter, Minn., where Mr. Phelps has been getting some repairs made by the 
Mayos, but I diii^ they'll be back here soon. 

Joan & Betty are in camp in Conn, now & we saw them last Suiuky. 
Their tribulations have had visible effects, sadly but inevitably, but their 
inherent sweetness is still there. The camp is a fine place & next to being 
with us it seems best for them. We still think we'll have them next Fall. 

TTie Peet's baby is a darling and incidentally is almost as crazy about the 
picture you sent him as his parents are. Creighton's "Dude Ranch" book is 
out at last — Oh, by the way Anne's and my statistical "Quantitative Zool- 
ogy'" is also out, &. what a relief! Despite swearing "ne\'er again," Creigh- 
ton k working on another photographic book, on building a house. The 
OaxficHi's continue to prosper & Perry to be the picture of clean<ut Amer' 
ican manhood. I still don't think you can reform a man by marrying him, 
but everydiing has to work sometime & that did in that case. He's working 
on *'Cue" Imagazine] now, which has developed into a very popular "Paris 
Scnnine" for New York, rewriting a play, &. dashing off occaskmal fiction 
for the slick magazines, and altogether is becoming one of our more suc- 
cessful journalists &. authors. 

Walter Granger is still his jo\ ial self >Si. has been well, although he is 
aging slowly. He's going to South Dakota tor a while next month 61 may 
get on to Califon.ia, I'm not sure. 

We hffil a pfeasant visit from Jack, whom we lil» and who seems to us to 
have a good chance to pull himself together & become a useful citizen. 
He's driving Farringtons to Maine next week — ^buc of course you are well 

up on Washinpton news. 

I'm having fun writing about Indians, doing a brief grammar &. dictio- 
nary' of the Kamarakoto language at the moment, which fascinates me but 
anncn s my colleagues who want to know when is a paleontologist not a 
paleontologist. 

14. TTiis was the Sitnps nis' new — to them — apartment on East 81st St. 

15. Mona and Walter I^helps whom the Simpsons had visited earlier in Caracas, 
Vmezuela. Tlie Mayo Clinic is in Rochester, Minnesota. 

16 ,A nother reference to his nephew, Jack McLaurin, wtio had suffered some psy- 
chulugical problems. 

17. Perhaps Sinq»on*s talents, made even more evident by his Kamarakoto mono* 
graph, stimulated a litde envy amottg his less talented colleagues. 
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Anne had a severe bout of trichinosis (parasites from bad pork with hor- 
rible symproms). which is ver>' widespread in N.Y. now, but is about over 
It. I am entirely well again & Helen is bouncing. They Kith send you their 
best love, 6«. so do 1 and many of them. We do long to see you. 
232 Gg 

VENEZUELA 

AND N.Y.C. 
I938-I94I 

New York City 
[June, 1940?] 

Dearest Marty — 

1 hate having people give me checks instead of presents for birthdays, 
unless they are $100,000 checks, ot course — But that's the way it is this 
rime, I fear. Anyway lots of love, a million birthday wishes, <S*. 1 hope this 
reaches you in time. 

With one thing artd another we have beccnne a trifle confused. That's 
one reason why when Anne went to Boston a few days ago we figured she'd 
be back in lots of time to gift you & greet you at leisure, & only now I sud' 
denly realize that such is not the case but contrariwise. Hence this hurried 
note & check instead of the diamond stomacher we had planned. 

Anne went to see one man about the evil effects of alcohol and another 
about some spiny rats — Believe it or not it's true, so help me.'® And speak- 
ing of believe it or not we were on Ripley's radio program, b.i.o.n., which 
was rather fun altliDugh involving about tour lines which we had to 
rehearse for three hours & which were then entirely rewritten two minutes 
before we were on the air. He's an amusing, incredible guy, complete with 
the most amazingly junky aportnienc you ever dreamt of, housing, among a 
million other things, his ravidiingly beautiful Chinese girl friend.*' 

Museum situation remains wholly in the air & my nerves are twanging. 

What I do like to get for birthdays is books like the fascinating one that 
you sent me for mine. I am crazy about it 6t thanks a million. 

I am currently (when 1 can hear to work) clearing up all the mysteries of 
evolution, you'll be glad to hear.'^^ This aft. I got bored with it though 
(who wouldn't) (Si look Joanie to see the beloved Brooklyn Dodgers wallop 
the nasty St. Louis Cardinak. More fun! And hoping you are having the 
same — 

Much, much love & birthday 

kisses & hugs — 

Gg. 

18. Robert L. Ripley ( 1893 1949), American cartcx)nist who created the news- 
paper feature "Believe h or Not!" and later appeared on the radio and television. 

19. The SimpM)ns were on the radio program to recount some of their Venezuelan 
adventures. Afterward they went to Ripley's {qMTtment, crammed with exotica from 
around the world, where Ripley's Chinese mistcess conftded to them that "tliere wasn't 
a damn thing to read in the whole place." 

30. Siin|Moni$hererefimingtt>tliemanuscrq>tof lemfwfflulMo^ 
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[New York City) 
[January, 1941] 

Dearest Marty — 

As usual, we are crazy about your presents, & I especially about the 
swell Gauguin which is a feast both as to words & pictures. Incidentally 
the translator* Van Wyck Brooks, talked recently to our pet society — the 
Amer. Phil. Soc. in Phihidelphia — & he is a charming man. We've just 

come back from my fossil-bone mecrin<,'s, where we started a new Society 
of Vertebrate Paleontology — Anne *Sj. 1 are developing a string of meetings 
that we go to which we enjoy \'er>- much, most of my colleagues in various 
fields being a lot ol tun «Sl tar trom te)ssili:ed.^' 

We do wish that you lived here (Si. miss you a lot, as di> all our triends. 
Leaving New York would in many ways be an awtul wrench, but 1 may 
have to as it begins to look as if thore wete no future at the Museum & I do 
think I should advance a little beyond my present position, good as it was 
for a young man when I was one. All is very, very tentative, but it is barely 
possible that I will go to the Univ. of Michigan to teach. Also, but still 
less, pi il ! that I might return to New Haven. I won't stay here, if I can 
get work elsewhere, unless they remodel my department radically &. make 
me boss, which is extremely unlikelv — All very tentative &not exciting 
for you, but 1 thought you should know what's in the air. 

Now I have a nice, clean sheet ot paper nothing more to say except 
more thanks and lots of love. 

Gg 



[New York City] 
Mar. 3, 1941 

Dearest Mother — 

Before I forget, could your owl-woman be a harpy? They were part 
woman & part bird, anyhow. I'm not vcn,' good on mythical birds. The 
Simurgh in my article is one." So are the anka, anuu, >Si: smamru, which 
may be varieties of simurgh, (Sl the roc, another, is sometimes contused 
with them. Vbhnu's bird was the ganida, as mythical a bird as there is. 
The most famous is of course the phoenix. I can't think of any more by 
name, although birds & part birds keep occurring in myths. 

You will be pleased to hear that Betty finally cut her hair (i.e. asked & 

2 1 . The Society ot Vertebrate Paleontology was organized at the Cambridge meet- 
ing ot the Paleontological Society in December 1940. Simpson became its 6rst elected 
president the follovvins: ve;ir 

23. "How dost thou portray the :>imurgh.'" appeared in Natural History magazine in 
Febiuaiy 1941 and w» written by Simpson in connection with die exhibition The 
Animal Kingdom" at the Pieq->nni Miir<:an Lihran in New York. The article Jisou.ssed 
the portrayal of animals in art through the ages. The mythical simurgh is shown as a 
cfoss between a panot and a peacock in a diirteendi-centuiy Persian ilhiminated 
manuscript in that collection. 
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permitted Helen to do it) & looks much better & more grown up. She's 
been on a rampage for some days, sometimes hilarious &. sometimes not. 

Thanks for forwarding Mrs. Mastich's note — you doubtless remember 
that I do know a good deal about Florida fossils, having dug some &. writ- 
234 ten about them. 

vBNBzuBLA Aiuie is overdoing getting her monograph ready for publication.^ 
1938-1941 We had dinner last ni^t with the Claxtons & Peets. Young Peet (not 
dtittt) has a cold but generally is blooming & a bright little toughy. 

[Anne adds uncomplete note about coming Easter holidays for children. 
Apparently page missing here; w/GGS's signature?) 

23. "Intelligence in Menul Disorder," 1942, Annals 0/ the New York Academy of 
Science 42:361-490; written with David Shakow. 
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WarYears 

1942-1944 



Simpson's situation at the American Museum looked 
bleak enough for him to consider moving to Yale. Per- 
haps because of his dissatis&ction, he was promoted to cuxator (approxi' 
mately equivalent to a full professorship in an American university) and 
received a twenty'two percent raise in salary. Then the United States 
entered World War II. Although Simpson was forty years old and had five 
dependents, which would have protected him for a time from the draft» he 
nevertheless volunteered for the army. In December 1942 he was given a 
cofiiinission as captain and joined military intelligence. He skipped basic 
training and instead went to a series of schools before shippiiig overseas. 
His militar> records indicate that he completed a six-week course of 
instruction in one week! Given his fluency in French and the November 
invasion of French North Africa by the Allies, Simpson soon found him- 
self in Algiers. Among other duties, his intelligence group had the task of 
recovering enemy docummts as soon as opposing forces' headquarters and 
command posts had been taken. Aldiough Simpson was always reluctant 
to discuss his war experiences, they must have been dangerous, for Simp- 
son was awarded tw(^ Rron:e Stars. 

From Algiers Smipson was transferred to Tunisia, then Sicily and Italy 
in the wake ot the adxancinL; .Allied armies. He was promoted to the rank 
ot major m 1943. The tollowing year he suftered a chronic attack ot hepa- 
titis, and his oxidition eventually worsened so diat in late 1 944 he was 
sent back to the United States for treatment. He was placed on inactive 
status and although not fully recovered, he returned to the museum. He 
was appointed chairman of the department of geology and paleontology, 
the prewar reorganization plan having been scrapped in the meantime. 

Helen was aK^it to enter the University of Michit;an; Joan and Betty 
were living with Anne and Simpson in New York City; Gay remained in 
Kansas. Anne had begun a study ot alcohol education in the United States 
and published a monograph on the subject in 1943. Simpson's enlistment 
in the military had put a financial strain on the family, so Anne accepted 
an assistant professorship at Yale's laboratory of applied physiology. This 
meant a move from New York City, but at the time it also seemed likely 



that Simpson himself would end up at Yale after the war rather than return 
to the museum. Nonetheless, Anne and the two daughters moved back to 

New York when Simpson left the army. 

Martha had moved to Los Angeles before the war and she remained 

238 there for the duration. Simpson's father retired about this time, so his par- 

WAR YEARS g^itj moved to Calilornia from Washington, D.C. Sister Pe^j was in 
1942 '944 Angeles as well, si) much of the family was united there. Martha ran a 
successful business in ceramic crafts and was doing tar better hnancially 
than she had ever managed to do as a painter. In die fell of 1 943 Matdia 
married a young man nineteen years her junk>r— William Easclake — ^who 
after the war had considerable success as a novelist and screenwriter. 

Simpson had completed two major works before entering the army: 
Tempo and Mode in Evolution and Classification of Mammals. Both appeared 
in print toward war's end. Simpson had also recently completed a long 
essay on the hejzinning of vertebrate paleontology in North America, 
which was published in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 
While overseas Simpson was awarded the society's Lewis Prize for this 
essay. He was also honored twice by the National Academy of Sciences; in 
1943 he received the Thompson Medal for his work on Mesozoic mammab 
and his contribution to evolutionary theory aiui in 1944 the Elliott Medal 
for Tempo and Mode in Evciution, Thou^^ out of sight, Simpson was hardly 
out of mind. 



New York City 
I January, 1942] 

Dearest Marty — 

I am adding a line while pinch-hitting for Anne (temporarily ill) at Air 
Raid Zone Headquarters,* where we keep someone on duty 24 his. a day — 
a bt of damn foolishness because no one has the slightest idea what to do, 
except to sit here & look important. Like all such volunteer services, at 

die start at least, this is run by a lot of stuffed shirts &. self-important nin- 
compoops who haven't sense enough to know a bombing if it hit them. 
Anyway, it is something to do & relieves the feeling of civilian uselessness 

in the emergency. 

I really meant to write mainly to reinforce Anne's thanks for the lovely, 
wonderful books you sent — we have all devoured them 61 gloated over 
them, from me down to Bets.^ 

The Museum situation is v^ unsettling, but despite Aime's pessimism I 
have no real fear about having a job — otdy I am not entirely pleased with 
it. I am, however, managing to continue more or less & to accomplish 
something, as well as to enjoy life. 

Our Cambridge meetings were very pleasant, including otte of the Soci- 

1. In the early months of the war, when the United States felt vulnerable to air 
nttacic after rhe di-sastrous h\o\v at Pearl Haiiwr. tlie countiy took extreme precautknw 
against further surprises on either coast. 

2. Nickname for Elizabeth, the TOungett dnigliter. 

I 
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ety of Vertebrate Paleontolof^>\ which I founded and which is a great suc- 
cess (& ;) lot ot work), if I do say it. We have 228 members — who would 
have thought there were so many bone-diggers' Now that the organization 
is running well, 1 am stepping out (or into the presidency, which involves 
none of the work) & passing on the torch. 239 

Except for the grippe now running duough the funily — skipping me SO 
far — we have been pretty well & had a grand holiday. We do miss you 
greatly — you seem almost fabulous, as even the most dearly beloved do 
when they are long away — and we long to see you. 

Gg 



1942-1944 



[New York City] 
Saturday 
Jan. 31, 1942 

Dearest Mother and Hid: 

This is your errant son weighing in with a load of news for a change — 
pleasant? 

To get business over first, 1 received Mother's list ot securities, etc. , and 
it is stowed away safely inside my desk at the Museum. 

Of course we are all deeply interested and concerned with developments 
regarding Dad's possible retirement, aiul aikxious to hear as soon as any- 
dung is decided, as of course we will. I know how extremely trying the 
long uncertainty of waiting for such decisions can he. ^ 

Some of our uncertainty has been relie\ ed. although perhaps the most 
crucial point of all remains and may drag on for another year. What is 
decided is partly good and partly bad. The staff is being very sharply 
reduced, and our department has suffered out of its fair proportion. Wc are 
forced to discharge the two last people hired, who happen to be an artist, 
Alastair Brown, and a preparator, R. T. Bint The artist deserved to be 
fired anyway, but we badly need someone to replace him, which of course 
we do not get. The preparator is good and we very badly need him. Then 
they have put in forced retirement at 68, as in many universities, effective 
on June 30 for those already past that age. In our department this shoves 
out Bamum BrowTi and Bill Thomson. In general the department is left 
less than half as large as it was only a tew years ago. The scientific staff, 
recently with six active members, is reduced to only two: Colbert and me. 

I have been kept on and my salary has been raised l^iooo (making it 
$5500 per year) which was certainly unexpected and is as welcome as you 
mig^t imagine. Now we come nearer to seeing our way clear to paying 
increasing taxes and girl^expenses and still getting out of debt some day. 
On the other side of the picture, I have not been promoted and some 
opposition has developed to what would appear (to me) the obvious move 
of making me head ot the department. This will not be decided, in all 
probability, until Brown has actually retired, and perhaps not then. This 

3. Simpsm'sfiither had turned seventy'two the previoiis November. 
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promotion was promised me, it is due me, and if it does not materialize I 
will raise hell and quite likely Ret bounced out — hut it will probably go 
through all right arid there is no use getting too excited ahead of time. 
In the meantime I am plugging along at odd jobs and getting st)mething 

240 done to justify my delightfully larger wages (for fun I worked them out on 

WAR YBAM an hcanrly basis — ^about $3 . 40 per hour-^which I often do not feel diat I 

I am enclosing Joan's and Betty's report cards, so you can see how they 
did, which is not brilliant but generally satisfactory. Betty proposed to 
write you only the good marks and finally surrendered her card for this puT' 

pose only reluctantly and on my promise to emphasize she has a B-plus 
average and is on the honor roll of her class. Bets has had a little cough for 
a few days and some sinus rroiible but this seems to be under control 
again — she has not really been ill with it anyhow. She is taking serum to 
see if it won't help these recurrent difficulties. 

Joan is a very busy little bee these days. With some leisure from school 
because of ocaminations — ^unlike my days, when diey have examinations 
they have almost no work to do for a couple of weeks — she has been help' 
ing a good deal around the house and got taken to Porgy and Bess matinee 
for a reward. She alsc^ kt t-ps up her choir singing at the chuich** and her 
girl scouts and now she has starred to do guiding at my museum on Satur- 
day atternoons. or ar least has arranged and is learning to do it — the actual 
guiding has not started yet. 

Anne has been leaving a seemingly endless round of sewing tor one and 
all — can't give technical details md iHll let hn tell you vthea die writes. 
As you can imagine she is more than busy and has wanted to get a little 
farther along with the wardrobes before even hunting a job. Her big monO' 
graph is on the verge of appearing, as she has finally received and corrected 
die final proofe — also quite a task. 

Almost everyone seems to be having illnesses, although our family 
avoids anything actually serious in that line. For instance Perr>' Claxton 
suddenly came down with bronchial pneumonia and is in the hospital, but 
has been getting sulta-this and that and is doing all right. Bertha Ann and 
litde Creighton both had flu or something of the sort, but are both up and 
around once more. Our social lives seem to be very limited diese days — ^we 
have such enjoyable society in the home, and so much to do, that I sup' 
pose we do not make as much efibrt as we might. Anyway we are planning 
logo out to see the Reads tomorrow unless something prevents — at the 
moment there is a raging wind and rain storm outside which is almost 
approaching the proportioris of a baby hurricane. 

Feb. 12 1 am lecturing at the University of Pennsylvania and we will 
stay over in Phila. to attend the Am. Phil. Soc. until Feb. 14, when I am 
giving one of the papers there in a symposium on early science in Ameri' 
can history. Mine is on palecmtology, of course, which I found had a long 
and fascinatirtg histcny before 1842, all unknown to me previously or to 
any of my colleagues, apparently. Then I have to dash rig^t back to New 

4. Although not believers themselves, Anne and Simpson encouraged their 
daughtecs to amend the Unitarian chuich. 
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York hecausc Jewert, President o\ the National Academy!, ] has asked me to 
a dinner here that night. ^ The Academy itself next meets in April, and 
then I will have a chance to get down to Washington. 

That's all the news — and quite a lot, too, now I lo<.)lc it over. I love you 
both very much, and so, I need hardly add, does the whole family. 241 
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New York City 
July 19 [1942?] 

Dearest Marty — 

Many happy returns, happy birthday, (S*. many thanks for your ditto. 
The box arrived before your letter, so I had two whole days of thinking all 
those riches were mine alone before I had to shell out to my troupe of 
(more or less) trained females. 

It was sweet of you Co send everything & the candied fruit was not at all 
spoiled by des[s]erts. 

Atme, as she doubtless has told you, has taken a job here in N. Y. for 6 
mo's or more, &. we will he in town all summer save two weeks vacation. I 
am doing just lots of Ixine business & nothing amusing to you artists. We 
are all prertv w ell except when, as usual, the Iwar) news makes us sick 6l 
disheartened at trying to be civilized in a world that doesn't prize 
civilization. 

It is so long since we saw you & we long to, but hope that you may be 
happy there. If only we could all be togedier! 

Anyway, the jfbitdest embraces and love to a sweet sister firom her 
unworthy brother — 

Gg 



New York 
Oct. II, 1942 

Dearest Family: 

This is a circular letter copies of which will go to all of you, and I will 

add separate notes. 

I will probably enter the army within the next month, 1 have received 
word that my application for the Army Specialist Corps has heen approved 
for the rank of Captain and a tentative assignment made to the Censorship 
Branch of the Military IntelligeiKe Divisit)n of the General Staff (G2). 
There is much more red tape before final approval and induction so that 
this is not to be consid^ed certain, but it is so highly probable that you 
will all want to laiow about it now — When it does become final things may 
be expected to move very fast. 

While Aime and I were vacationing in Vermont I received a wire that 

5. Frank B. Jewect (1879-1949), electrical engineer and presidenc of Dell 
Research Laboratories, and later chairman of the board of Belt Telephone. 
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Ga wanted to interview me and so I dashed down to New York, was elabo* 
rately interviewed, and returned to Vermont father convinced that noth- 
ing would come of it. Then to my surprise I received notice on Oct. 9, 
almost immediately after our return, that they do want me and that I am to 

242 Start through the mill. The first steps were completed yesterday: letter from 

WAR YBAw my Selective Service Board, Nativity Affidavits, and Physical 
>94»-»944 Examination. 

The physical is something; two solid hours heing examined, head to 
toe, inside and out, by 13 different specialists, complete with chest x-rays, 
urinalysis, blood analysis, and everything else. You will be glad to hear that 
1 am in perfect physical condition. They found no defect of any sort and I 
am in better shape than most of the kids half my age that they are running 
thrtnigh. Even my eyesight without glasses is 20:20 for both eyes, which 
means perfect. The nystagmus, the one physical defect I do have, was 
found to be so completely compensated and under control that they did 
not even onter it on my lecxxd.^ 

If and when I am inducted I will be sent to camp for ''indoctrination" 
for about six weeks — this simply to learn the basic military procedures, get 
shaken down into uniform, etc. Being an officer in tum-combattant service 
I will have a minimum of drilling and no combat training. After their 
indoctrination most of the officers in this particular branch are given an 
assignment in the U.S.A. to break rhem in for three or four months, then 
are given a foreign assignment, sent to special school for advanced linguis- 
tic and other study pertinent to the given foreign field, and then sent off. 
Of course they send you where and when they need you and there is no 
guarantee in any given case that this procedure will be followed. It is not 
certain that I will be sent abroad and if I am, I haven't the slightest notion 
of where it will be except (note. Mother) that it is practically impossible 
that it will be Mongolia. ^ 

The work called censorship in G2 is not quite what we usually think of 
under that term. The purpose is to acquire information, not to delete it. In 
general they study intercepted enemy mail and other foreign mail and try 
to read between the lines for intelligence useful to our army, and they 
check domestic and allied mail to try to catch code communications or 
odier evidence of spying or sabotage. As a captain I will be well up in die 
organization — ^die chief of the branch is only one step higher, a major — so 
my duties will doubtless be mote in die way of c»ganization and direction 
dian the duller routine of the job. 

Of course I did not seek the job on this account (in fact I did not specifi- 
cally apply for this job at all; they picked me), but it happens that this is 
just about the safest job in the army, short oi being on the staff in Wash- 
ington. It not only is non-combattant, but also is better done away from 
any objective that is likely to invite attack. Yet it is very definitely military 
work and just as important and useful as driving a tank or flying a bomber. 

6. NH st i^nius is a tapkl, irregular, and involuntary twitching of the eyeball which 
Simpson had displayed since childhood. 

7. PetfaafM Smpson's mother hoped lier son could finally complete At abortive 
trip to central Asia. 
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I am applying for leave without pay from the Museum for the duration of 
the war and will expect to step hack into my present job after the war, so 
my career is not really jeopardized and only interrupted for a while. Our 
income will he drastically cut, of course, hut Anne and 1 fij^ure that we can 

manage all right with stringent economy and her working part time, at 243 

least, as she is now and seems likely to be able to continue doing. We were timm 
looking forward to getting out of debt this year, and now we will have to 'Wa-iW4 
delay dits until the end of the war. This is annoying of course, but not too 
serious as our creditors are very decent and patient and no interest will 
accrue. 

It is still possible that all this will not eventuate, so do not consider it 
hnal until I am actually inducted, but you may take it as highly probable. 
Although leaving home and family atui breaking off mv work to learn 
something entirely diftercnr will he vcrv hard indeed, it is les.s than mil- 
lions of others througiiout the world are having to do, and I will be proud 
and happy to serve my country and civilization. 

Much love, 

George 

Dearest Mother «Sl Dad — 

I send this copy to Dad & ask that he forward it to California [for 
modier]. I am sending another copy to Kansas [for Gay] and one to Helen. 
I know that you will be pleased at this development. I could not bear just 

to sit in the Museum &. study hone& with everything worth living for being 
attacked, and I could hardly have a better break than to get into such 
interesting & important army work with a good rank. There is nothing in 

this to worr>' you & I know you won't worry. 
1 love you both very deeply — Gg. 



(New York City] 
Nov. 9, 1942 

Dearest Marty — 

We were so tiappy to have a letter firom you (not to mention ceramics). 
I am aiiaid that we, like you, think that all information is forwarded, & of 
course it fe, but we realize fix>m our pleasure at hearing more directly that 
direct information is more satisfactory. 

Well, for point (a), the ceramics arrived in perfect condition (who does 
the packing?) & to put it mildly we were overcome. They are wonderful, 
toots! There was a riot and — I hate to say so — by the rime Peets' choice 
came around there was no choice to speak of. Joan grabbed the dancers 6i. 
(she being of a suspicious nature) we have never seen them again. Anne, 
though torn, had to have at least the Madonna plus, of course, the two 
lovely toilet water bottles. And then I could not give up **In Church" or 
die pair of flower vases (now full of little pom-poms & looking perfectly 
wonderful) & so, die poor Peets are left with litde choice. But blood is 
thicker than water, I always say. 
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In case you haven't grasped it, we like them. And thanks a million. We 

have never seen nicer things. 

We were at the Pects' last niyht. Poor Pccf ic (Creighton to you) had an 
earache, but was sweet anyway. He seems so grown-up &. is a fascinating 

244 little boy. They ail and always ask about you &. miss you as we do. 

I do not know «4ietiier I am cxnning or going — or staying or going. Mil- 
itaiy bitelligence telb me one minute to stand by for induction in a 
moment, & tlie next minute, next two weeks, tells me nothing whatever. 
So I have no idea whether I am a vertebrate paleontobgist or what, & am 
a little high-strung about it. But that's all right, too. 

Anne is trying a new treatment for her brucellosis, also working terrifi- 
cally all the time. Results are unclear as yet &. we can only hope. The rest 
of us are ver>' well <&. bouncing. Of course you do have the dope on the 
family distributitm: A. lAnne), j. f Joanl, G. [George] here, Gay & Bets 
in Kansas [with Grandmother PedrojaJ, Ck. Plelen in Ann Arbor [at the 
Univ. of Michigan], fodcMti without her boy friend but otherwise thriving. 

Anne wrote a tremendous letter to Modier do you diis morning, so this 
note is not for news but for thanks & fove, of each of wliich there is more 
than I can tidily put on paper. 

Your very attached brotlier, 
Gg 



INew York City] 
Nov. 28, 1943 

Dearest Mother — 

I have just been informed that I am now a captain in the Army of the 
United States &. have been ordered to report for duty at Fort Washington, 
Maryland, on Dec. 3 — next Thursday. This had dragged on so that 1 had 
about decided it was all off, bur this is official & final. I do not know 
details yet, which will arrive later by letter — my present notice is only a 
telegram from the Adjutant General. 

Of course this is what 1 wanted, 1 am very happy. I hate the war 61 
everything involved in it & I am desperately unhappy to be separated 6om 
my family. But that is exactly vAky I want to & must do what I can, even a 
litde, to help end the war our way. I biow you feel so, too. 

I do not know my proper army address yet, so continue to write to 151 E 
81 ISt.] & Anne will forward, of course — 

Much love to you, my sisters, & all — 

Gg 

Dad says to add he may change his plans & stay here till I leave — He'll 
write you Monday, when I tiave more details — 

Gg 
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[Ft. Washington, Md.J 
Dec. 5, 1942 

Dearest Mother — Here 1 am, an old army man with two days of longevity, 245_ 
as they say. Naturally I am still somewhat confused at the abrupt & radical 
change in my life, but the adjustment is not proving as difficult as you 
might think or as I feared. The worst, of course, is missing my family, but 1 
just keep busy & try not to dwell on that more than I can help. 

I am the only new ofificer (I mean new to the army — some have just 
become officers but have been in the army for some time) in my schtK)! or, 
as tar as 1 have discovered, in any of the schools — there are several schools 
here, quartered & eating together but taking different courses. They 
skipped all the normal routine of giving me basic military training <lk 1 am 
assumed to have it. This is a difficulty, as you can imagine, but 1 am learn' 
ing fast from reading, observation, & advice from the old'timers. Everyone 
is most cordial & helpful. As an average, I have never encountered such a 
keen, fine body of men as the officers at these schools. Of course all are 
selected men. 

My current address is: 

Capt. G. G. Simpson, A.U.S. 
Class #2, Military Censoiship School, 
Fort Washington, Maryland 

This class takes only three weeks: we graduate on Dec. 26. In the mean- 
time we have to go through 29 text'books, ranging from small pamphlets 
up to good sized books. After that I haven't the slightest idea where I will 
be. I might be run throu^ another school here or sent almost anywhere. 
Until you hear different you'd better send mail that would arrive after die 
26''' in care of Anne to forward when she knmvs where I am. 

We had a fine visit with Dad, although in all the excitement I fear he 
didn't get the attention he might have otherwise. I was so happy that he 
was there when 1 finally got my orders & that we could have such a visit <Si. 
he could see me oft. I hope fate may decree that 1 may see the rest of my 
family before I am sent anywhere very remote, but that seems unlikely. 

When we really buckle down to studying I may have no time to write to 
the femily separately & I will trust that whoever does hear from me will 
pass any news around. At the moment, as you see, there is tK> news excq>t 
that I am hetc. 

Much love to Marty & Peg, to Dad when he arrives, & my best to 
you — 

Your loving son, 
Gg 
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[Ft. Meyer, Va.] 
Dec. 20 [1942J 

246 Dearest Mother & Dad — 

!^.'i^!f!^^ I am on die move, having been gradimted from FcwtWashi^^ 

at so ahead of time. Just now I have been at Foct Meyer for a couple of 
days, & have stayed at Feurrington*s — ^diey have not required that I stay at 
the Fort nights. I had Anne come down because we may be moved to 
another camp widiout [gettingi leave to visit her in N.Y. We have sand' 
wiched in a pleasant visit between spells of getting equipment, being inoc' 
ulated, packing, etc. 

This atrernoon Anne came out to Fort Meyers &. helped me with my 
packing. We had quite a bee, because several other ofticers in my detail 
also had their wives visit here &. all of them had the idea of spending Sun- 
day a f ternoon packing. We dien came in & had dinner with a couple — Lt. 
& Mis. Greene. The New York wives, of whom there are several, have 
exchanged addresses & plan to keq> tabs on the group as a sort of rooting 
section for us. 

Just where we will be next is quite obscure & I cannot say at present, or 
when we move on. In the meantime until we get a "permanent" address 
again they have ^iven us an A. P.O. [.'Army Post Office] number that will 
automatically trail us about & keep our mail following us. So until further 
notice address me A. P.O. #4015, care Postmaster, New York, N.Y. 

I am sorry to say that this very unexpected move has prevented my 
receiving your package at Fort Wadiington. It will doubtless catch up to 
me soon, & in any case I gready appreciate your sending it. Since I am 
likely for some time to move hither & yon at an instant's notice, do not try 
to send anything perishable or bulky for the present. 
Much love to die best of all parents — 

C3g 

[Note added by Anne] 

And love from me too and Christmas greetings — ^predictably belated — 
and New Year's ones, roo — to all the California contingent. 

Atme 



lAlgiers] 
Mar. 13, 1943 

Dearest Mother & Dad — 

I have been writing quite regularly to Anne, in the hope that she would 
get diem more promptly, being in N.Y. , & would send the news of me on 
coastwaid Ito C^ifomia]. The mail service seems to be extremely bad, but 
I am sure that by now she has received some of my letters & has passed the 
word on. As for me, I received nothing whatever until day before yesterday 
when I got a letter from Yale that Anne had forwardedl That is all 1 have 
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yet heard from the U.S. — It is rather annoying? that the letter she for- 
warded got here hetore any ot Anne's letters. Incidentally the letter from 
Yale asked me whether I would like to go there after the war as professor & 
curator of paleontology — I thought that possibility was/ini, 61 am quite 
surprised. I don't know yet what I will do. "After the war" looks pretty 247 
indefinite from where I staiul, & 1 do have obligations to the Atner. y^"^ f 

Museum. Nevertheless that would be a very fine job & I may take it, if 
they really hold it open until I can leave the army. Don't tell anyone about 
it (oT the present, but I knew you would be interested. 

Things here are the same as when i wrote you, aside from the reports to 
Anne. Happenings arc cither ccnsorable or dull, as a rule, although we do 
manage to have some mild diversion. I am near enough to headquarters to 
get my mail through it, as you know trom my official address, so of course I 
do not sleep in a foxhole or take pot shots at Germans, although you 
would think we did to hear some of the swivel-chair soldiers around here 
talk. We're in die war, of course, & within easy bombing range (although 
it honestly amounts to nothing), but we live in relative luxury. 

My CO. Capt. Hereford, and our 3"* in rank, i*' Lt. Bollag (respec' 
tively Charly &. Larry) & I have, after a week or two of discomfort, wran- 
gled a delightful apartment, furnished, with a private room for each of us. 
No bath or hot water, but you can't have everything & we have a gas plate 
to hear water & a tin washtub to bathe in. Our landlady &. family live 
right across the hall ik they are truly charming to us — Keep rlie place spot- 
less, look after all our little needs before we know we have them, (St have 
us in to Sunday diimer (which is excellent) as members of the family. No 
one else I know here has had quite so good a break. As you can imagine, 
the town is crowded beyond capacity, & not all local people are so nice, to 
begin with, or so well disposed toward the strangers in their midst, to go 
on with. For relaxation, aside from gabbing &. swilliiig the gcKxl local 
wine, we study Arabic, which is enough to keep us out of mischief all the 
rest of the evenings of our lives. Aren't we good boys? 

Much, much love to you both, to Marty. &. to Peg. Yoii are all dear tO 
me 6i I hope to see you again soon, Ck to hear from you sooner — 

Gg 



lAlgiersl 
April I, 1943 

My dearest Mother & Dad: 

Mother's letter of Mar. 7 reached me on Mar. 30 & was the first word I 
received from the California wing of the Sinq)8on family. I have written 

you several letters from N. Africa & I hope some of them, at least, are get' 
ting through all right. I write almost daily to Anne &. have had 7 letters 
from her, by which I learn that my earlier ones are beginning to arrive & 
that she does pass on news of me to all of you from time to time. 

8. Army talk for "commanding officer." 
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The news wc are allowed to write is not ver>' extensive. Yt)u will see hy 
the papers that things are beginning to go well here, even though I can't 
tell you about my own vcr>' small but necessary part in this."^ Incidentally I 
am not connected with the Postal Service as a New York newspaper said. I 
248 can't say what I am doing, but it isn't that. 
^'^^ I would really enjoy life here if it were not so lonely & I did not miss all 
my loved ones so desperately. It is a beautiful & interesting place & I do 
have good Mends — ^but not like my own iamily. Also I couldn't quite bring 
myself to acquire a tdnporary wife here as — you will not be surprised to 
hear — some do. 

My Arabic lessons are coming on well although 1 find it hard to find 

time for studying. 

I have to scram right now. I am ver>' well & delighted to hear that you 
all are, as of Mar. 7. I think of you so often *St pray that you will contuiue 
well &. that I will soon see all of you again. I love you very much — 

Gg 



[Algiersl 
April 4, 1943 

Dearest Mother (Sl Dad: 

Two days ago I received Mother's V-mail of Mar. 13, yesterday Dad's 
cable of Mar. aa, & today Mother^s V-mail of Feb. 24 61. 27 & Dad*8 of 
Feb. a8. Service is erratic, tt> say die least, & apparendy somediing hap- 
pened to hold up the late Feb. & early March mail as it seems to be later 
than mail from the middle of March. Cables not come here direct but 
are mailed from a place part way here & usually cake ten days or two weeks 
after being mailed. 

It was grand to hear from you St swell of you to write &. cable so 
promptly &, although I know I haven't all of them yet, so frequently. 

Does the Caldecot son have the same APO number that 1 do, what 
are his rank & unit? 

Herb Irwin is not particularly a friend of mine at this point Tieje is OK, 
however, & I would be interested to know how he is. I think he*s at 
U. L. A. or U.S.C. & TK>t U.C.L. A. — All those schook in LA. confuse 
me.>' 

It sounds as if you both were rinding many occupations &. interests &. I 
am pleased. I know the adjustment [to retirement] is a bit difficult, espe- 

9. The British and American annies were pushing the German and Italian forces 
into the Tunisian peninsula after having ccpubed strong counterattacks by General 
Rommel's panzer units. 

10. The New Yoik Sun printed an inttrview with several soldiers in Simpson^ unit 
and gave the impressinn that they were postal censors reading G.i. mail. 

11. Herb Iru'in had Ken a classmate df Simpson's at Boulder; he also uotkeJ on 
Dodo. Arthur J. Tieje (i»yi-iy44) had been Simpson's geology instructor at Boulder; 
he later went to the University of Southern CaUfomia where he became head of the 
geology department. 
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cially for Dad, & I do so hope that you will have there much of the happi' 
ness you so riclily deserve. 

As tor mc, I am nor ioo% happy, so far trom all my loved ones, hut other- 
wise am really just hne & you need not have a minute's worry ahout me. 
I'm not crazy about this climate, but 1 do love the town &. am very com- 249 
ibrtably situated. (Have just returned from a 3-'hour meal with our landlord 
& landlady — swell food & much gaiety.) Much, much love to die best of 
parents. 

-Gg 



1942-1944 



lAlgiersJ V-Mail Letter 

April 4, 1943 

Hi. Keed! [MarthaJ 

I ha'twn't heard from you yet, but I bet you wrote me, so Til answer it 
anyway. Under the new censordiip rules we are not even allowed to tell 
anyone the correct time. (We never know it anyhow; one of the generals is 
said to know what day of the week this is, but I diink that's just a vile ca- 
nard or a latrine rumor as we say in our ordoriferous military' patois). I can 
tell you all ahout my love life, however, which I will now do in one word: 
zero. How's yours? Excuse me while I get a verre Iglass] at vin rouge &. cr>' 
into it a hit — (that proved easier said than done because our landlady had 
borrowed all our glasses tor a party — glasses are unobtainable here & worth 
their weight in gold — it was OK though because she invited us to the 
party, which was a lot of fun — ^Love (bund a way & I did scrounge a glass 
& am now degusting die wine with gusto). 

In spite of the wear & tear of war you would love this town which is, 
just now, a great deal more like Paris than Paris is. In fact no one would 
notice if my street were set down on the Rive Gauche ILeft Bankh It's pure 
French in this quartier, although some parts of town would remind me 
more of Bagdad. 

I hope you are well &. a yiH)d girl, hut nor um) gocxi Aside from being 
too good, I am tine. It I just had my tamily within reach I think I'd almost 
enjoy this war. 

— Your ever'loving brother 
Gg 



lAlgiersl V-Mail Letter 

April 4, 1943 

Cutie Isister PegJ — 

This is in answer to your letter that I haven't received. Mother told me 
you wrote one but the Army Post Office hasn't delivered it yet. By the way 
the N. Y. "Sun" said I am in the A. P. service. NO, NO, a Thousand Times 
NO! What I'm doing is none of your business, but it has nothing to do 
widi the postal service. 
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In my spare time (which consists of 21 minutes every other Wednesday), 
when I am not guzzling wine (which I do whether the time is spare or not) 
I study Arabic language &. customs. Some customs! I read in the Coran 
where as a man grown &. bearded I am entitled to four wives, legal, &. as 

250 many concubines in addition as I can handle ( = 0). I'm looking the held 

WAR YBAM Qver for my other three. Only trouble is, you can't lift the veil until you've 
194S-1944 gjjggi^y married & then you pay cash for the inrivilege (no fbolin!). How' 
ever I <fid see a real sweetie^pie unveiled. I was visiting her husband* 
Abulqasem, "Just call me Abu," Tejini when someone began dropping 
bombs in the neighborhood & she galloped out all atwitter without her 
veil. Was she embarrassed! (No). Was he sore! (Yes). Anyway I'm asking 
Santa Claus for her. Since then old Abu, who is my Arabic teacher, 
doesn't have his heart in his work because the evil-minded old Moslem 
thinks I want to learn the language m order to make improper suggestions 
to his youngest lalla. Maybe he's got something there. 

Vm swell) everything under control aldiough I'll be ready to go home 
when this is ov«r» not to mention long before. Hoping you are die same & 
love with kisses — 

George, the Keed ^rudder 



[Algiers] 
April 19, 1943 

Dearest Mother & Dad — 

My mail is slowly catch inR up to me &., aside from letters previously 
acknowledged, I now ba\ c Mother's letters of Jan. 29 &. Feb. 13, sent 
before you had my present APO number, & a more recent letter, without 
date & postmark illegible, sent direct to APO 512. 

Please date letters &. please put "INC Section" in my address. Without 
die latter, it has to go through the directory service which takes some 
time. The Force Hq. is so big that addressing there without the section is 
like seiuling a letter without the street address. 

It is wcmderful for morale to hear that you are all getting along so well. I 
hope you would say so if you weren't, although I'm not sure I can trust you 
in that respect. Do give me bad as well as any good news — if there should 
be any bad, ii only so that 1 will know the good news is bona fide I 

I am not really surprised that Mother is actively garJcnuig; she's such a 
spry young thuig!'- 1 hope she doesn't overdo (Si must trust Dad &. the girls 
to see that thu does rest occasionally. Marty seems to be a grand success & 
probably she is the one most likely to overdo. The news c^Jack [Sitiqwon's 
nephew] is swell, too— Please give him my best & tell him I'm proud of 
him. I haven't heard direct iiom anyone but Modier there in Calif. , 
although I expect some of the others have written & their letters will reach 
me eventually, maybe. I write almost daily to Anne, all the news that's 
allowed, £1. 1 know she passes it on. I don't write to you on schedule but 

12. SimiMon's modier was seventY'Cwo yean old. 
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average about once a week so you'll get my love directly once in a while. 
TVie love itself is not weekly but continuous, as is my gratitude for having 
the hnest parents anyone could possibly have. 

-Gg 



WAR YEARS 

[Algiets] 
Apr. 29, 1943 

My de irc^r Mother: 

Mother's day is not celebrated in these parts, so I don't know just when 
it occurs, but I'lii pretty sure it is in May sometime. 1 hope that is right tSi 
that this letter will reach you somewhere around that day. It not, no harm 
is done because 1 need no special day to think of you & no special occasion 
to assure you of my contmucd love 61 gratitude. No one was ever more for- 
tunate in his parents than I have beai, & I sincerely tharUc God for you, & 
as sincopely tfaank you for all you have done for me. I have tried your love 
& sympadiy beyond the ordinary, but have never reached the end of diem. 
Aside from a really happy childhotxJ &. training that has Stood me in gOod 
Stead, in all my life you have helped 6l stO(Kl behind me with steadfast 
devotion that helped so much to pull me through (St that did not even con' 
sidcr whether I was right or wrong. I haven't always been vcr^' demonstra- 
tive about my appreciation, but 1 ha\ e never failed to realize this, to count 
on it, treasure it, & return it, in my own measure, with a very deep affec- 
tion. This lovely 6i remote life here ii\ Atnca, not without moments of 
terror, draws heavily on one*s inner resources. Among my resources, stand' 
ing up in every severe test, is the love I have for you & my knowledge of 
your faidi in me. Believe me, it is one of the main^ings in my life. I love 
you very much & I hope that you always know diis, even when my expres- 
sions of it may be occasional or may seem perfunctory. — 

Your son, Geoige Gayiord 



lAlgiers] 
May II, 1943 

Dearest Modier & Dad: — 

Mail coming in bunches, as it usually does, I have just received Mother*s 
letter of Apr. 3 & two V-mails with no dates (please date them — ^they do 

not even have postmarks &. time in the mail varies from 4 months to 2 
weeks so when they arc undated 1 have no idea when they were written), 
&. Dad's V-mails of Apr. 4 & 18. ' Mt is such a delight to hear that you are 

13. To expedite the huRe volume of mail the .^rmy postal •M-n ice t reated "V" (for 
victory)-Mail. The standardized pages, on one side of which messages could be written 
and folded in such a way diat die page fonned its own envelope, resembled air letteis. 
The messages were phoCOgcapheJ anJ reduccJ to ^malIcr negatives that were then 
mailed overseas, where a somewhat larger positive was made. The reduction and 
uneven quality of photographic reproduction often made such V'Mail letten difficult 
to read. 
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well, Dad hard at it with Marty, her [ceramic] business booming. Mother's 
garden blooming, (St all. 

This is my half day oft (we are reduced to 4 hours oft per week, includ- 
inn Sunday). I was hathinj^ in the kitchen when the Fat'ma (Arab cleaning 

252 woman) arrived <Si she pounded continually on the door until 1 had hn- 

WAR TEARS ished my leisurely bath. Since then die has been trying to "do" the place 
1942-1944 ^j^i^ I finish my toilet & change dodies, which has involved our 

harrassing each other all over the place. Sirux stus is almost as un-beautiful 
as Arabs come (which is pretty un'beautiful), this is all good clean fun, & 
amuses me although it annoys her no end & she occasionally calls me 
names in Arahic, which I understand hut don't let on to! 1 for<^ive her 
because she has christened me "the sheikh" (not bcinc able ro pronounce 
such an outlandish name as "Simpson"), which likewise tickles me. 

3'/. days ago Tunis &. Bizerte fell now I have just heard that the last 
enemy resistance in all ot Africa has ceased. You can imagine the rejoicing 
here, although we are all keenly aware that the haidest struggle is still 
ahead. But it is a tiemendoiis victory & really marks the turning of the 
tide. 

I am very well, very busy, & very homesick for my loved ones. If only 
they were here, I would be contented, however, as I like this place very 
much & would not at all mind living here. 

No air raids for a long time. 
My best love to you all — 

Gg 



[North Africa] 
May 31, 1943 

Dearest Mother — 

I just received two letters from you which are without dares (a bad habit 
of yours!) but which, from other evidence, I suppose to have been written 
around the end of April &j. bej^inninj^ of May. I probably haven't kept my 
resolution to average a letter a week to you, but lately there has been quite 
a period when I had tK> way of mailing letters — ^I'm not sure I can get diis 
off, but diink so. I have been with the British i" Anny for a while & in 
places where mail is only beginning to catch up. It's been a lot of fun & 
extremely fascitkating, as you can imagine. TU re|oin my own outfit 
eventually. 

I am well, as usual, &. seldom hear a gun nowadays — everylhing very 
I peaceful at this stage of the war. 

I haven't yet learned where 899 T.D., A. P.O. 302, is with respect to ine 
so haven't located Caldecot but may run on him. Strange encounters do 
happen 61 1 am now getting about a little more than before. 
I I expect that Atme has told you that I won another medal — scientific, I 

mean, — ^which is pretty good. I never won any in my life before & tu>w as 
soon as my back is turned 1 get twol Perhaps I shoukl stay here & they will 
I appreciate me more than back therei 

I 



I 
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I can't say that the army over-rates me, exactly, hut they do give me 
work to do &. I do ir, 6*. that is all I want from the array anyhow. That 6i 
an honorable full discharge the day the war ends. 

This is written on my knee, so excuse even worse writing than usual. 

Much, much love to you all — 253 

Qg WAR Y6ARS 

I942-I944 



I North Africa] 
May 31, 1943 

Dearest Marty — 

Please let me know immediately if you dt) not receive this letter. It is 
written with b<.)oby-trap ink tSt 1 suspect that it either fades out entirely or 
goes up in flames after a day or two, so I want to know whether to keep on 
using it. "Booby-trap" ink is, of course, ink 'Von** from our foes the Jerries 
[Germans] & die Eyeties [Italians]. This is a mixturei 50% Jerry & 50% 
Eyety, & it's Uoody awfril as we say (I'm attached to the British i** Army at 
the moment). I am acquiring quite a reputation for smoking Ixwliy'trap 
cigarettes, some of which aren't bad^ the ones that contain tobacco, that 
is. The only line I dr iw is when someone stows a box of Jerry hand gre- 
nades under my bed, wirhoiir i-vcm-i rdiint^ me, as someone did. They're in 
the garden now where they'll only Mow down the staircase, so don't worry 
about them. Oh, yes, 1 do draw another line — I won't eat the Eyctic meat 
ration, which my British opposite number quite graphically refers to as 
"tinned cat." We trade it to the local populace instead of eating it. 

By the way, I have met the 2^ Toumier son. He confirms the unforma' 
tion I previously sent you, obtained 2**^ hand. He still carries on the book 
business although stocks are low as Jerry even went for books, but he 
expects to be called into the army. The 3"^ son came through the campaign 
alive 6l unwounded. They have a sister who is now married & has 2 chil' 
dren. She is in Tunis. 

Your Iceramicl business sounds marvelous. Only trouble, 1 couldn't make 
out what your net is, whether $77.80, $778.00, or $77,800 per month. 
The latter, 1 trust. 

Much love from your errant 

brother — 

Gg 



[Algiers] 
June 10, 1943 

Dearest Mother — 

They have passed a law that we can say where we have been, as long as 
we do not say where we are or any army unit is. So, not in this order, I 
have been in Algiers, Maison Blaiudie, leteigma, Souk'el'Arba, Le Kef, 
Le Krib, Madjez^eUBob (what's lefr of it), Mateur, Tunis, Nabeul, Hama- 
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met, Oran, & have seen but not been in Casablanca. You probably can't 
find all those on a map, but some of them. I've been in a few other places, 
too, althoii{j;h on rhe whole I am very sedentary here have spent about 
4/5 of my time in one place. 
254 I have recently been off on a special mission. I wrote you while on it, 
^^f^ but there was IK) mil 8eivice&rmiK>c suietiie letter ever leached^ 
was gone almost a month, so there's another gap in my correqxKidence & 
Tm terribly sorry, but naturally I go where I'm wanted & don't complain 
(much!) if I find the mail not operating. 

Anyway I love you all very much &. on my return I've received your let- 
ters of May 10, 13, & 20 (all dated, tool) which made me very happy. Of 
course I am, we all are, very happy too about the military success here in 
Africa, hut you're tough enough not to need false visions to buoy you up. 
The end is not even in sight yet. The tough part begins now. We'll win, 
never fear, as long as we all fight &. realize that we have a long war ahead 
Still. All my love to all ctf you — 

Your son, & proud of it. 



[Algiers] 
June 14, 1943 

Dearest Mother — 

Your birthday letter reached me on time, as you see, with a couple of 
days to spare. I also have V'mailsiiom Dad (May 8 & May 23), Peg (May 
11), & Marty (May 22), all mtensdy enjoyed. 

I was oflP on my special mission nearer a month than two weeks, but now 
I'm back. Temporarily I have a new job, in the same old town, and I hope 
it becomes permanent because I like it much more than my regular assign^ 
ment. Only a slim chnncc, however, &. I probably will be shot back to my 
old job & then transferred, in it, to another city which I do not like. Time 
will tell. Meanwhile, use the old address & ignore any change you may 
have been given — 1 wrote one or two people a new address that is now 
invalidated by my drifting about, but won't delay mail much. 

Incidentally, I have not been in Turkey or Egypt. I am now allowed to 
say where I have been, as long as I don't say where I am or what unit I was 
with or what doing in various places. OK, among others, I've been in 
Oran, Casablanca, Gibralter, Tunis, Mateur, Algiers, Nobeul, Medjez-el- 
Bob, Telergma, Teboursouk, Souk-el-Arba, Le Krib, & parts east, west, 
north, & south. That'll keep Dad busy in the atlas for a while! I've pur- 
posely mixed up the sequence, not to annoy you but to abide by the spirit 
as well as the letter of the rules. 

Peg's new place souiuls wonderful & I only hope your own housing situa- 
tion wraks out well. 

I'm glad you got your teeth fixed up. How lucky you have been not to 
need a full set even earlier. I know so many people still younger than you 
who have lost all their teeth. 
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I am beginning to suftcr from tlie African summer, which is all it's 
cracked up to be for heat, but otherwise 1 am fine 6i 1 still love you, 6i the 
rest of your family, very much — 

Og 

255 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ WAR YEARS 

[Algiers] V-Mail Letter 

June 14* 1943 

Dearest Keed — 

Your address doesn't look right, but it's all 1 can make out so 1 hope it 
goes well. As a matter of fncr vour writing is ver>' photogenic & I can read 
almost every word even when reduced to the size of a sheet ot extra small 
or Liberty toilet paper — ^Your V's are photographed now, although mine 
aren't. 

Your "Happy Birdiday'* on die margin hit it very well, as you see. This 
here is a birthday letter to you, although alas it won't make it quite in 
time. Couldn't be helped, as I'm run ragged. In the last week I have been 
assigned on 5 minutes' notice, to three totally different jobs, one after the 
other, each more complex than the last, so I'm going in circles. Anyhow 
much love &. the happiest of happy birthdays to you. 

Your business fascinates me &. I did enjoy your account of it. 1 wish I 
could sec the line (how commercial your jargon is, grandmother!) but I 
will atrer rlie war. 1 intend to visit everyoi\e then before I settle down, if it 
breaks me. 

It is OK for me to say I was in Tunis on a visit once upon a time & I 
talked to Etierme's coiKin's son, or whatever it is. I was to go back & have 
lunch with him, but never made it — ^I'm sure he understands diat army 

officers only make engagements subject to change without notice. 

So lots of lo\ e &. stuff, Toots, from your bearded, doctor, certain, 
sheikh, kid brother aged quite a bt as of day after tomorrow — 

Gg 



lAlgiers] 
June 18, 1943 

I>earDad — 

\bur V-mails of May 8 & May 23 came almost t<\t:(rbir. That was a flew 
days ago, but I wrote to Mother first &. so you have had to wait for a reply. 
As I work from about 8:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. or later, 7 days a week with 
occasionally a half day off (only once in three weeks lately), you can see 
that my time for eating, chores, & letter-writing is not too abundant. 
However, 1 am very pleased with my work at the moment. I have had quite 
a variety & just today have been transferred with a view to some extronely 
interesting work coming up. This is especially appreciated as I was on the 
point of being sent to a city I detest to do very boring & unimportant 
work, & now that is canceled. 
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I think fiirher's day comes around about now. I have probably missed it — 
I tried to hnd out but nobody knew just when it was. Anyhcnv you know 
you're my favorite father all the time & that 1 love and admire yuu 
tremendously. 

256 The weather here has turned warm, occasionally very hot, I must 

confess I dread die summer because as you kno^ 
& diis piomises to be the busiest summer I ever had, but I'll manage all 
rig^t. 

The very best to all of you — 

Gg 



1942-1944 



[Algiers] 
June 23» 1943 

Dearest Peg & All — 

This is a reply to yours of May 1 1. I did receive it a couple ot weeks ago, 
but my letter writing is rationed so 1 drew lots to see who'd get answered 
among my California family. 

You certainly sound as busy as a litde bee, or even a medium'Sized bee, 
& I sOTietiiiies think you all work harder at the war than I do. Then other 
times (such as when Pve been at it 10 hours & realize hopelessly I'll have 
to come back after dinner to finish) I don't think so. As a marrer of fact I 
have two new jobs which are very interesting & although each is a full- 
time job 1 do not have to work too terrifically, in fact rather less than on 
my old job, which was beginning ro be a killer. 1 was getting a bit disgusted 
&. am delighted at the transfer & the envy ot all my former colleagues, 
every one of whom had applied for transfer. All were refused except my pal 
Bollag&me. (Bollag = fLc. who has been with me or near me ever 
since I joined the army & now shares my apartment — ^most unusual for a 
officers to stay together so bng, & among dozens I started out with he is 
the only one I'm still with). 

My letter writing is a bit hampered by our Fat'ma (Arab maid) who 
dashes in with little tidbits in Arabic every two minutes. 1 can't even take 
the occasion to practice making improper advances, as you recommend, 
because she might accept & that would be horrible. If she was ever any- 
one's favorite wife that was in the days of Harem al Rashid. 

So I guess I'll go eat. The same to you & many of them — Love — Gg 



[Algieis] 
July I, 1943 

Dearest Mother & Dad — 

I'm writing to you together because I have Mother's regular letter of 
probably June 3 (she says June 5, but the postmark is June 3!) & Dad's V- 
mail of June 6, & I fear won't have time to answer separately. I certainly 
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look forward to the photos you are so diligentLy taking 6l can hardly wait 
for them — but I guess I will waif! 

I'm sorrv' Peg is moving — It sounds grand bur secnis rather to strand you. 
I had a note from ?>oh [Roe] who said he had seen you &. was going to L.A. 
It will be nice it he can be with you, near you, 1 mean. 257 

I don't have detaik, but I know it's settled that Joan & Anne will bodi ^^^^ 
be in New Haven next winter. Not ideal, but what is? And I quite agree 
that the responsibility would be too much under all the circumstances & 
that this 15 the best arrangement for now, even though I know you would 
also have enjoyed having her. The following winter, God willing, I'll be 
able to take over. It's tough on Anne 6i all of you to have to look after so 
much without my assistance &. backing. 

In answer to Dad's query, I never mentiiMi radio because 1 never hear 
one. The Belpaumes (landlord's family) have one, bur ir is no good on long 
distance &. besides we don't like to bore them by listcnnig to prograim they 
can't undetstand. I get the news fairly promptly, however, although not in 
much detail. Of course there are aspects it that I know considerably bet' 
ter than the radio or newspapers, anyhow. 

I'm enjoying a bout of dysentery, which is jolly because I'm head over 
heels in work & have to keep going, but it will soon pass, I know. 

Much love — Gg 



[North Africal 

[Postcard postmarked 19 July 

1943] 

E)earest Mother & All — 

I have Mother's letter of June 1 1 &. Dad's &. Marty's of June 16 for 
which most heartfelt thanks. ISimpson's 41st birthday was on 16 June.] I 
certainly have a family worth fighting for, &. I'll send better answers as 
soon as I can manage. In the meantime this card Iwith painted chrysanthe 
mums] — w hich has a strange history — carries ;i world of love to all of you. 
Life is developing some tough moments, but I'm doing fine &. I love all of 
you — Gg 



fTunisia] 
20 July 1943 

Dear Folks: 

Look, typing! This is one result ot bemg m command of my own unit 
(and having an etticient supply officer). Unfortunately I do not yet have an 
efticient secretary, so excuse the mistakes that are already appearing in 
great numbers. 

It has been so long since I had a moment to write diat I am terribly 
behind in my correspondence and owe everyone several letters. I hope you 
all keep on writing anyhow, as I have time to read them even when I 
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haven't to write them. I expect you all know by now that 1 have moved 
again, and this time for good, that is, as far as can be foreseen I am not 
returning to the old place where I was for so long. Tlience a totally new 
address and this one, although always subject to further change, is not a 

258 false alarm like the last one 1 was erroneously instructed to give. (Note: 

WAR TBARs (j^g jqw of X's is TiOt part of the address but j ust the first of the mistakes.) 

Even before I left I leceived and I think brie% acknowledged Dad'san^ 
Marty's letters of June 16 and Mother's of June 1 1 . Just today I received 
Modi»*s of June 24 — she remarks diat [it] was the third letter that wedc 
but the others haven't come yet.* I certainly look forward to them. 

You all seem to be well under control there, with your new houses, your 
visiting relatives, your feasts, your booming ceramic business, and all. 1 
was sorry to hear of the trouble with Marty's eye but apparently that too is 
better. I do long to see you all and can hardly wait until I do — 1 guess 1 will 
wait, however, under the circumstances! 

My business is booming, too, even [if] I can't go into detail. I assure you 
that I have all the work I can handle and sometimes almost more. The last 
days I [havel been putting in 12 to 14 hours althoui^ I am begiiming to get 
organized now and hope to ^ back into a leiwrely schedule of 10 hours. I 
am in command of a new unit and a new type of activity and naturally I 
am anxious to make it go. Circumstances are rather difficult at times too. 
It is, for instance, quite a chore to move into a badly bombed and crowded 
town and find workins:,' and living space for a large group, find sources of 
supplies (legal or tu)t), arrange for pay, and do a thousand and one other 
things, and at the same time keep work under way just as rapidly and effi- 
ciently as if set up in an office in New York. We come pretty close to doing 
it, too. Tm going CO be die demon executive when I get back and 1 bet all 
my subordinates will be sorry I have had this army training! I have quite a 
large group under me, both British and American, mostly officers, who are 
of course much harder to manage than enlisted men. They aren't all the 
flower of the two armies, but thcv are a good bunch on the whole. I was 
warned one or two were trouble makers and authorized to return them if 
they cut down etficiency, bur I would hate to have to do that, and 1 don't 
think I'm gomg to have to. I seem to be hitting bottom [ot the V-mail 
form] even though I can say so much more by typewriting. 

So — I love you all — 

*June 19 & 33 just came. Thanks! 



ITunisial 
26 July 1943 

Dear Dad: 

You draw the letter to California tonight, in honor of youis of the 
Fourth of July, just received with jubilation. 1 think they may be photo* 
graphing these [V'mail forms] now, and if so, I hope you have a magnifying 
glass. I often have to use one to read letters coming this way, all ci which 
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( V's, I mean, ot ciiurse) are now photographed. Your wririn" happens to be 
ver>' photogenic and I read ir wirhoiir a glass easily. But imagine, for 
instance reading [my daughter) Helen's scrawl when reduced so much. 
Incidentally, she writes me often and ver\' interesting, happy and loving 
letters. I am ver>' much pleased w ith her. But then I'm pleased with my 
whole family, ancestral, descendant, and collateral! 

Your moving sounds pretty complicated, and I expect you hate it as 
much as I do. I am getting a bit of it too, of a particularly intricate sort, 
having to assemble, house, equip, etc, a whole unit more or less from 
scratch and under very adverse conditions. Of course I have a lot of help 
and delegate a great deal, but there is a limit to the amount that can safely 
he letr to someone else and whoever pulls a boner 1 am responsible, so I 
can't aftord just to say "Do so and so," and forget the whole matter. One of 
the most irkst)me but most necessary thines in the army is this rule that [it I 
whatever is done is wrong, it is the counnanding officer's fault, even if he 
had no knowledge of it and in fact even if it was directly against his 
orders — in such a case he naturally raises hell with the real culprit, but he 
also catches hell himself. 

Well, such are the cares of cotnmaixl. E)oubtless I'll take it more in my 
stride when mote used to it. As I realize, anyone including me who is used 
to assisting someone else is likely to be too fussy and anxious when he 6rst 
takes over on his own, as I just have. 

— ^Jusr there, speaking ot cares, I had a long interruption, I've already 
worked ten hours today, which isn't long the way thmgs have been going, 
but some other matters came up that required attention. You can see that I 
don't have to worry about the devil finding work for my idle hands! But it's 
a pleasure to work when you know that what you are doing is helping 
directly to end the war victoriously. 

The town we are in is pretty lousy, besides being considerably blown up. 
I have made arrangements to transport my officers and men three evenings 
a week to a nearby town where there are a few amusements. I haven't had a 
chance to get over there myself yet and may not, but I already know the 
town trom having been tliere some time ago. At present my principal 
relaxation is just talking tc^r an hour or so in the evening, over a mess-cup 
of wine (which is a pretty big slug, incidentally) when I have the wine. At 
the moment I haven't, but I have a spy out searching for some. 

Actually, as you have probably guessed, I am getting a great kick out of 
my new assignment in spite of the haid work, difficult conditions, and bur* 
den of responsibility. I will certainly have plenty to talk about when I get 
home! Hds is a rotten letter, all me and my burdens, but I'm tired and 
they're on my mind. 

— ^Here's my spy, with wine! Goodnight, and my fondest love to all. 



[Tunisia] 
27 July 1943 

260 Dearest Mother: 

WAR YEARS Remembering that I should remember birthdays a month ahead is one of 
1942-1944 hardest things in my present circumstances, especially here where I 
have been so completely head over heek in woik. Now I suddenly realize 
with a pang of regret that I have put off writing you a birthday letter until 
so late that it cannot possibly reach you in time. 1 know, however, that you 
will realize that there are some extenuating circumstances and that I have 
nor forgotten you and will be thinking of you particularly when the day 
comes. 

Anvway, even though belated, this is a birthday letter, and ir carries the 
greatest love from your favorite son to his tavorite Mother and tiie convic- 
tion lhat you will have very many more happy birthdays and that he will 
be there to share diem widi you. I am sure that die girb will help you oelc' 
brate this one and it is nice that you will have so much of your &mily there. 

When I get back — unless still in the army — I am going to make a bee- 
line for California as soon as I have my land legs again and just visit and 
relax for some time before I settle down to civilian work again. That will 
certainly be a happy time. It seems pretty remote now, bur it is getting 
nearer every day and the tide of war is really on our side now. Under the 
circumstances, I am very glad that I am in the army, but I never could 
enjoy army life for its own sake and I certainly want out the day the fight- 
ing is over. 

There is, as usual, little news fit to write here. I have just come back 
from a pleasant jeep ride duough die surrounding countryside — business 
not pleasure, i need hardly say, but a pleasure nevertheless. I am quite the 
demon jeep driver and I love to drive one. 1 have three British drivers on 
hand, bur 1 drive myself whenever practical. 1 certainly hope that 1 can get 
a jeep after the war bec.uise rhey are wonderful cars and give you such a 
feeling of freedom, almost like tlying, in comparison with conventional cars. 

And diey will go anywhere, almost like a tank, which certainly will be 
handy in field work. My jeep is named "Anne** by the way — we sentimen- 
tal soldiers always paint our girl friends* names on our jeeps. 

Speaking of Anne, it really looks as if she might be cured of her bnicel' 
losis after all these years and her letters are so delightfully optimistic. It 
will certainly be wonderful for her really to feel well again. Her constant 
illness has never stopped her, but it has been a terrible burden for her. 

Your crossword puzzle book is proving to be a lifesaver. I have to get my 
mind off work s(.)mehow by half an hours relaxation before I can get to 
sleep, and that is the way I have been doing it. I get absolutely furious at 
the constructor befbfe I am halfway through one, but even that does me a 
worid of good. Probably an outlet for my tempor and saves some poor lieu' 
tenant a good blasting. And it certainly takes my mind off more serious 
problems! Much, much love, and again happy birthday and many of them! 

Gg 
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(Tunisia] 
4 August 1943 

Dearest Mother: 261_ 
As a small boy widi a memory none to[ol good (it has steadily gotten 
worse with the years), I used to remember your birthday because it came 
exactly a month after the 4th of July and [sister] Peg's because it came 
exactly 4 months before Christmas. I don't know \\ hy that is or was any 
easier than just remembering August 4rh and 25th, bur I started thinking 
of them that way some 35 years ago and I still do it. Therefore I know that 
today is your birthday and naturally have been thinking of you even more 
than usual all day. 

1 hope you got my birthday letrer, although 1 expect it will .irri\ c late — 
I have a terrific time trying to get such thuigs off in time. I c\ cn lia\ e a 
little date book in which I have laboriously entered **Three weeks to 
Modier's birthday," and so on, but of course you have thought of the htteh 
in that — I never remember to look in the little book! Anyway I expect 
that you all know that I do love you and think of you, and 1 certainly have 
the best excuse of my life for having other things on my mind as well, with 
a spectacularly serious war pretty much on my doorstep. 

Anyway, 1 now ofticially send you ,idditional birthday greetings from 
very, very sunny Africa, where I srill ain. 

I expect you and Dad followed the ISicily] invasion news very excitedly 
and perhaps had visions of my landing on the beaches there, Tommy-gun 
in hand. Such, however, was not so. I don*t even have a Tommy, only a 
.45 pbtol which I haven't fired since leavung the U.S., although, under 
orders, I occasionally wear it belligerently for the moral effect. I don't 
expect to be quite as sedentary- as I was, but I'm no commando (although 
my outfit is sometimes derisively called the Junior Commandos or Simp' 
son's Horrors — or Hirsute Horrors, the latter because I am one of the few 
C.O.'s who can't order his men to shave oti beards (because I have one 
myselt] and several are taking advantage of this. We do look horrible, 
too!). We do have a little something to do with the invasion, naturally. 

Happy to hear of the successful birth of Edith's Susan. I do envy them 
at times, being able to keep up even a migrant home life in spite of his 
being in the navy, yet I know I'm more needed and more directly useful 
here. I am sort of lonely, 1 won't deny. 

I envy Dad, too, with his watermelon, fresh com, cookies, and cheese. 
Those are among the simple luxuries of home that we just don't have. 

I expect you're all moved by now. and Bob and Vivian IRoe] are settled 
in, too, and Marty is starting on her second millicin, and things arc hum- 
ming generally. For me, I'm well despite being a bit ground down by heat 
and work. All is well and I send much love. 

Gg 

14. Editi> Farrington, who was wheeled in a baby carnage by Simpson while his 
friend Bob Roe wheeled his baby sister, Ethel Mae ("Pat"), back in Denver when bodi 
boys were around eleven years old. 
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[Tunisia) 
15 Aug. 1943 

262 Dearest Mother: 

I your letter of July 18 & 25 & Dad's of July 25 to acknowledge 
with joy. Last night I got Anne's fiist letter direct to my new address, 
which makes me feel an old timer. — About a month round trip in iiEict, 
which isn't so bad. Your ''shack" sounds quite nice & both you & Dad 
seem pleased with it now that you are actually in it. You hardly seemed 
enthusiastic before. I can hardly wait for the photos coming through 
Anne, but I'll have to, for a month or so. We have a lot of fruit trees 
about, too, hut not a drop to eat. Oranges, lemons, & grapes in our tront 
yard, none ripe, <Sl figs at the former school where we eat, hut G.l's are 
quartered there &. get them all as they ripen. I'm surprised you were all 
picking oranges late in July — the season here is so short & has been over 
for mondis & die new ones won't start for more months. I hope I won't be 
here for die new ones — ^but you never can tell. I wish I knav as much 
about the progress of the war as you will when you read this. Just now we 
are still fighting hard in Sicily but that, at least will be over when you get 
this. I continue well although hot & a little thin. My best bve to all of 
you — Gg 



ISicilyJ 

7 Sept. 1^3 

Dearest Modier & Family — 

Your wandering son is now in Europe, Sicily to be exact as the censor 
allows. Address remains the same, as it is often a forwarding address any*- 
how &. I'm not necessarily rij^ht where that A. P.O. is. 

I have Dad's letter of i Aug. *St yours of 9 .Aug. I know other mail is 
chasing me in Africa hope some from you is included. You all sound 
busy 61 gay, with your birthday parties, Marty's business, new houses 61 all. 
Of course I am coming to see you as soon as 1 possibly can. I'm a little 
more optimistic about the end of the European war than I was & think 
now it might end next year, so perhaps it won't be quite so long before I 
ger there. Of course the Japanese war will take longer, bur I hope diey 
iiave a heart & give me a trip home when the fighting ends here. 

I finished my old job & haven't started the new one yet, so I'm having a 
little rest in a delightful cunip in an olive grove. A tent is so much more 
comfortable than a house \n a bombed town that I am really luxuriating. 
Believe it or not, I have electric light it telephone in my tenti (It's really a 
cc4onel's tent, but he's sharing it with me & he's away just now). 

My dearest love to you all — Gg 
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[Sicily] 

21 Sept. 1943 

Dearest hatl^r — 263 
The last two weeks have been my poorest for writing since I came over- ^^.^^^ 
seas. On top of the usual business I was flitting hither & yon & dien set' 
ting up a new headquarters & also had a sli^t attack of my old pal bacillic 
dysentery — am well recovered again, so think nothing of it. 

Now I am established in my new place "Somewhere in Sicily." It is 
much nket here than where I was for the preceding couple of months. I 
have a comfortable apartment which 1 share with three congenial old 
friends (army friends) from whom my last job separated me: Fk^llag, Case, 
&. Costanzo. The first two arc back under my command alon^' with (dark, 
whom I brought from the last job. The rest of my boys are scattered 6l not 
at this same place, although most of them are still in my gang. These are 
very stirring days, as you can imagine, & homesick as I am, it is interesting 
to be here. 

I received last night Modier's letter of 29 & Dad's of 31 August, both 
widi great joy. You all sound busy & happy, & that is certainly the best 
news I could have. 

In reply to your question, I don't want anything for Christmas, honestly. 
I have all I need, except my family, & can't think of any luxuries that 
would also be practical under the circumstances. 

Love to all — Gg 



[Sicily] 
1 1 Oct. 43 

Dearest Mother & Dad — 

I've dropped behind in writing again because I have been on rhe move 
for quire a period under conditions that made writing just too difficult. 
However, I am quite all right except for a passing cold & am nou settled 
down again for a while in a place where I had been before, still .somewhere 
in Sicily & quite vemote llietefore from the present fighting, so do not 
worry. 

IVe just written a long letter about this part of the world to Anne & 
doubdess she will pass it on in due course. My last letters (tom you are 5 & 
II Sept. fix>m Dad & undated from Mother about the same period. I'm 
sorry you worry, Mother, when there are gaps in my writing &. there is 
tough fighting here. Don't be alarmed. 1 can't always seem to be regular in 
writing, but I'm no commando & do not lead charges on machine gun 
nests! The only Germans I have seen were either prisoners or dead or in 
airplanes, &>. some of the latter died as I watched, Fm happy to say. 

So don't worry about me, or about the war. We are winning it slowly & 
steadily. Just don't be too optimistic when we happen to go rapklly for a 
while or too blue when we slow down, & it^U be all over in rime — next 
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year, possibly, for this European end, & I hope Co get home after that for a 

while, at least. 

Meanwhile I love you both & all, ver>' dearly & I am getting along fine 
although 1 do get homesick &. blue once in a while — 
264 Gg 

WAR YEARS 
1942-1944 



[Sicily] 
19 Oct 43 

Dearest Dad: 

My calendar warns me that I must write you now to reach you on vour 
birthday, which I hope this does. Even if this shcnild be late, I'm sure chat 
you will know that I am thinking of you on that day ik. that 1 love you very 
much. Although I have always loved you, I diink I had to be a little older 
myself to appreciate fully what grand parents I have & how much diey 
mean to me — ^If my own children ev«r diink half as much of me, I will 
think I am a great success. 

Happy birthday! We will try to celebrate the noct one together. 

Here there is the normal piess work & coming & going, aldiou|^ I 
have been in one place now for a couple of weeks &. so am an old settler. 
This may cure me of my love of travel, although I doubt it. I am usually 
quite well, inlrhough like everyone else I have mild recurrences of bacillic 
dysenter>'. This will clear up easily when 1 get to more healthful places, 6l 
doesn't really incapacitate me. 

My best bve to all diere, in addition to birdklay wishes for you. 

I hope you can read diis — have an Italian pen diat writes too fine a 
line. 

[Sicily] 
Gg 



[Sicily] 
27 Oct 43 

Dearest Peg: 

A dam in the damn mail system broke somewhere & a courier suddenly 
appeared &. handed me yours of "Sept. 3 or so," Mother's of Sept. 9 with 
pictures, &. Mother's V-mails of Aug. 12 (that only took 2'/j months — 
"Use V-mail for speed!") and Sept. 26 (only i month — someone will get 
fired for letting that through). The delay took nothing from my enjoyment 
& I have read each a dozen times & everyone in the U.S. Army here has 
seen the photos. (No civilians — I dislike the local civilians so intensely 
that I wouldn't dream (rf doing anything good for them. I regret die armi' 
stice [between the Allies and the Italians] because I woukl honesdy enjoy 
shooting Italians.) 

I'm sorry to Ik ir (from Mother) that lyour husband] Mac hasn'r heen 
well, but hope he's over it now & I'm so happy that e\'er> one else is thriv- 
ing. Photos of your new estate look wonderful, 6l I'll probably move right 
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in with you after the war. You'll he crowded a hit, hecause I can't manage 
now without 4 or 5 lieutanants in the same hillet to take care of me. hut 
I'm sure you wcm't mind. They're nice heutenants. Other photos alst) 
much appreciated. Motlier 6{. Dad look so well 61 happy, ditto lor Isister] 

Mart who looks 10 yeais younger than when I last saw her. But the orUy 265 

photo of you is so distant I can only just recognize you. How's about a bet- years 
terone? '^''^ 

Also enjoyed Mother's confession of guzzling champagne. Save some for 
my return & we'll all roll in the gutter one hig happy family. 

I am well and still fighting — They call us the Chatr-boine Infantry, but 
that's a lihel — we sometimes fight lying down. 

Much love to one & all — ^Your kid brother 



ISicily] 
6 Nov 43 

Dearest Mother — 

Thanks for your dear letters of Oct. 3 & later (again no date — ^shame!). 
The former came 10 days or so ago, but I have been ill & couldn't answer 
sooner. My illness is nodiing to worry about, just a local variety of jaun^ 
dice which is painful & I'll be good as new in a few weeks. I'm in a hospi' 
tal, of course, & (of course) don't like it but I'm not really in a great hurry 
to leave until I'm able. Meanwhile don't worry at all because I am cared for 
& doing very well. I would come off here where they have strange diseases. 

I confessed I'm a little apalled — or however you spelled it — at the pros- 
pect of 5 Christmas bundles! 1 have to he mobile, you know, & have trou- 
ble meeting the low baggage limit as I usually go by air. However, 1 bet 1 
find them delightful & I may well be stationed somewhere for a while 
when they arrive. So stupid they wouldn't let you send magazines, as that's 
one thing most appreciated here — especially noticeable in hospital where 
anything fiom Plumber's Gazette up gets read literally to pieces in a few 
days. 

Enough for now. I'm getting well 61 1 still love you all very much. 

— Your devoted son 



ISicilyl V-Mail Letter 

6 Nov. 1943 

Dearest Marty: 

Thanks for yours of 9 Oct. , just received. I am happy at your news of 
impending marriage, because I am sure it will make you happy. 1 gather 
that the lucky fellow's name is William Eastlake? It's a new name to me, 
actually, although you did drop a broad hint or two. I gather that he is 
known as Gary — or are you studying to be a bigamist?^' I do wish I could 

15. Simpson's confusion here is justified, for Manha's previous suitor was named 
Gary. 
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be there, but you'd better not wait for me! Anyway, greet &. congratulate 
him for me. He's in the army I gather? A few details, please. Don't be so 
damned offhand — or is it maidenly shyness? 

Your $1 5,000 business leaves me aghast. My impractical little sister 

266 turns out to be the only member of the family to build up a business! 

WAR YBAM Gripes, now anything can happen. 

1942-1944 enjoying an attack of jaundice just now. I'm not really yellow. The 

disease is a virus diat attacks die liver. It hasn*t got a name and sometimes 
turns people yellow, so d»ey call it jaundice. It was sort of rugged in there 
for a week, but Vm going to get well all right. May be in the hospital a 
while yet. 

Much love, as ever 
Gg 



[Sicily] 
15 Nov 43 

Dearest Mother & Dad — 

Modier's two letters of 1 8 Oct. & (again) no given date arrived just now 

to cheer my bed of pain — Not that I have much pain any more. I am really 
doing splendidly, eating by mouth instead of intravenously, no fever, &. 
generally well along the road to recover)', so that's that. I only have to get 
a little strength back nt)w & 1 can go back <Si. hnish the war. 

Do felicitate the Eastlakes for mei I am a litde bewildered by the whole 
afeir and can only hope that Marty will be half as happy as she deserves to 
be. I don't even know if her Gary is in the Army or Navy & have never 
seen a picture or read a description of him, so he is completely unreal to 
me, but I expect he's a nice guy if Marty wanted to marry him. 

Now all your children have been married twice &. at least 2/3 's of them 
did all right the second time around, although of course no one could have 
as gCK>d luck as I did on my 2"^ trial. 

Give my regards to Aunts Lil &l Martha. 

So the strawberries will be ripe when 1 get back? Do strawberries start 
bearing in i year or a? Do those bear all year round? — ^I just want to get a 
line on things. From vihete I sit (lie, really) chances for getting back still 
don*t kjok good &, boy, how I want to! 

Much love to you all — 

Gg 
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[Sicily] 
1 8 Nov 43 

Dearest Dad — 

Youis of Oct. 27 just arrived yesterday to cheer me enormously on my 
bed of pain. As a matter of fact I have very little pain now & am practi' 
cally well again. I hope to be released any day now & to ^t back on the 
job. It seems as if I'd been down for a century, although it's only 3 weeks. 

It is wonderful that you & Mother are so active & busy — hope not too 
much so. Your schedule sounds like a tough one for anyone. 

Marty's business must certainly be booming. 1 really can't imagine it, &. 
her married to someone 1 haven't even seen a picture ot. 1 do feel sort ot 
out ot touch (Si remote, in spite ot Mother s arid your taithtul letters. Iso- 
lated over here you get an irrational feeling that everything should stand 
still & await your return! 

That return seems remote as ever, but of course is drawing nearer stead' 
ily. I still think it will be next year. 

Aside from a wild crop of rumors, which are mostly ridiculous & which 
I couldn't repeat even if I wanted to, little news penetrates here in die hos* 
pital &. of course nothing happens here excq>t just lying around. 

i love you all very much — 

Gg 



[Sicily] 
24 Nov 43 

Dearest Marty — 

Pm ashamed to say that 1 don't know whether or not I've written since I 

heard you are married — my records &. memor>' are confused (even more 
tban usual). Anyhow, 1 need hardly say (ik of course like everyone who 
uses that cliche 1 will now proceed to say at length) that 1 wish you the 
greatest happiness «Si that 1 heartily congratulate William or Gary. — By 
now I have figured out that Gary is William Eastlake. I hope that's right. 1 
would be interested in a k>t more details, a bt more, probably, than you 
have time or inclination to write. One of the hardships of my circum* 
stances here is that I feel so ill'infbrmed & so out of touch on such occa*- 
sions, so momentous & exciting for those I love, so distant & nebulous for 
me. — This is not a complaint, but just an explanation of my possibly pee- 
vish curiosity. Anyway, I certainly do wish you the best. No one else could 
have the luck 1 bad on my second tr>', but I wish you the nearest possible! 

I'm still in the hospital my last blood test was not so good, so 1 may 
be another week or two, but I'm really much better &. doing very well. Just 
a matter of convalescence now, no complicatiorks & no permanent effects, 
so nodiing to worry about. 

I suppose you still use maiden name in address? 

Note my return to old address — 1 haven't moved, however. 

Much, much love — Gg 
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[Sicily] 
8 Dec 43 

268 Dearest Mother — 
!^^Z?!^f! Your lec^ erf 3 1 October arrived yesteiday which certainly is not good 
time for V'lnail, but appreciated none the less. And that reminds me that 
even now I may be too late for Christmas greetings, which neverdieless I 
send with all love to all of you & whether they get there or nor, you'll 
know on Christmas that my thoughts & love are with you. This will be our 
3rd war Christmas. The first, I was at home &. a civilian. The second, 1 
was in the army but luckily enough to get home nevertheless (1 was then at 
Fort Hamilton in N.Y. you may recall). This third 1 will be far away. The 
fourth, who knows? I'll still be in the army, tor don't let anyone kid you 
that the war will be over then, but I might have the luck to be home any- 
way as the European campaign may just possibly be over &. besides they do 
rotate officers on overseas & home duty, although not always so rapidly as 
we would like. (Not a trick— a fixed limit to overseas service, such as die 6 
months recently suggested, would certainly interfere with die war effort & 
so would not be supported by us, much as we would like it personally). 

I don't remember whether I wn^rc that I'm out of the hospital — I am. 
I'm not vet back at work, however, & still spend most of my time in bed, 
although I can now get up tor a while each day & eat one meal a day at the 
mess, which I hope soon to raise to two. I'm really doing very well, 
although it is a long drag. My organization has been completely changed 
during my ilhiess & 1 will go back to quite a difierent job, a good one 
althoufl^ I won't have so many pec^le to boss aiouiul. 
Much love to my dear parents & sisters — Gg 



[Sicilyl 
12 Dec 43 

Dearest Mother & Dad — 

All at (mce, here are Modier's letters of i & 7 Nov & Dad's of 7 Nov & 
3 Xmas packages. Regarding die latter, I had a brief struggle wiih my con" 
science in which as usual my conscience lost — don't you think it speaks 
well for me that I have such strength of character that I can almost always 
win struggles with my conscience? — so I opened them at once instead of 
waiting for Christmas. One contained a fruitcake <Si the other contained 2 
decks of cards, soap, puzzle, &. candy. Thank you very much. It must be 
very hard to think of things to send under these circumstances, & I think 
you are very clever to think of things so welcome here. I couldn't have 
done it if I had tried to say what I wanted, & now I see diat these are just 
what I wanted. 

You both sound so busy & active & I only hope you don't tire yourselves 
too much. I don't think either of you has has much talent for taking it 
easy — Just took at me: I haven't done a lick of work for over six weeks! 
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How come I have Italians for buddies (if you want to call rhem that, (Ss. 
in reply to your question) is that I naturally know some, hcinq in Italy, that 
some work for me (at least that's the idea, but it can be questioned 
whether they work, & also whether they are for me), & also that a number 
of my officiers are of Italian descent, which of course makes them particu- 269 
larly useful here in all sorts of ways. 1!^* Ilfi^*! 

I still spend a lot of time in bed (I'm there now), but I get stronger every 
day 6l will socm be back on the job. 

Much love to you both — 

Gg 



1942-1944 



[Sicily! 
19 Dec 43 

Dearest Modier (& dearest Dad, too) — 

Yours of Nov. i a, 21, & 28 arrived widiin die last couple of days. I'm so 
glad you all aceai to be doing so well. We could use a Uttk of your nice 
weather — it's rainy & raw here & I rather dread the knowledge that PU not 
be really warm again till next summer — a good deal of not minding winter 
at home depends on occasionally having a fire or at least warm water to 
wash in, both of which arc amcMTL' the rhinys we do without. Not that we 
do without so much, except the basic deprivation ot doing without our 
families. Where I am now I ha\ c a tairly good billet, plenty of nourishing 
hot food, 61 not even any serious air raids lately. They did make a pass at 
us one night while I was in die hospital, but were driven off so efficiently 
diat diat not a single bomb hit die town & all in all die war has been rela- 
tively easy for us lately. No complaints. 

I try, widi imperfect success, to visualize your home with a cat & a 
canary. I guess it has to be seen to be believed! — And 1 certainly intend to 
see it. 

Write to Anne yourself about the possibility of sending [daughter] Rets 
to Calit. By the time I have exchanged letters alxnit such a situation, the 
circumstances have changed, so I usually just rely on Anne's judgment, m 
which 1 have perfect confidence 61 which, indeed, almost always agrees 
widimine. 

As I hear you are copying my long letters & passing them around I recall 
that diey tttually contain some love-making & occasionally are a bit ris' 
qu6 — ^I hope they are censored before circulating! 

I am up & about 61. think I can declare myself well at long last. 

Much love — 
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[Sicily] V-Mail Letter 

19 Dec. 1943 

2TO Dearest Marty: 

In case you are wcmdering «4iy die deuce I don*t answer yours of no date 
but appaientiy October something, the reason is chat I just now received 
it. It made me very happy» because you sound so happy, pleased with life & 
everything coming right for you at last. You have no idea [how] pleased I 
am — quite as much, I thinlc, as if it was all my own good fortune. (Indeed 
I am equally fortunate, except for this dreary & painful separation, which 
cannot last forever). 1 did felicitate you on your marriage, &. you should 
have received it by now. Anyhow, I repeat that 1 wholly approve (Si wish 
you the best possible. If I do nor send congratulations, as requested, it is 
because the congratualations are tor the lucky man. Thanks for the picture 
of him---I won't agree that he's pretty, exactly, but he certainly is very 
good looking, which is good in a man, as you say (aldiough I never found 
it indispensable!). I hope he doesn't get sent overseas. Of course I have no 
respect for a man who tries to avoid overseas duty, but it is a weary drag & 
if the army finds him more useful in the U.S., &. even reasonably near 
home, he should feel that he is doing his duty fully &. has a lucky break 
that he do so without going overseas. By the way, is that a Service Com- 
mand patch he's wearing? 1 don't know the U.S. patches any more. (Mine 
is a red, white and blue (af) , which doesn't mean "Air Force" as everyone 
guesses, but "Allied borce " as I belong to a combined British-American 
headquarters; my unit is highly inteiaUied & interservice &. I have every' 
diing from American yeomen to Britirii captains in my office). 

Also, [there] arriv ed a carton of Otesterfields [cigarettes] firom you, & 
thanks a million. They saved my life as our ration is very inadequate & I 
run behind even in that while in ho^ital. 

Much love, 
Gg 



31 Dec 43 

Dearest Dad — 

Your letter of 7 Dec just arrived to cheer me up. Not that I especially 
need cheering up, since I'm up & about, back at work almost full time. & 
all going well, but as usual 1 miss you & all the rest of my family terribly 61 
as usual a letter is a very cheering event. About the best news I can have is 
that you &. nu>ther are well, busy, happy, as you both seem to be. Some 
time ago I had a letter from Marty which was really lyrical with delight 
over her marriage, having you & Mother there, her home, her business, & 
life in general. In fact the whole California contingent seems to be diriV' 
ing, which of course delights me. 

Helen, Arme, and Joan all seem also to be ha|>py & doing as well as 
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possible with me away {not ro he modest aK"»ut it). I am somewhat per- 
turbed about Gay <Sl Betty, hut not seriously so. They certainly seem happy 
&. well & it IS on\y the general situation there that disturbs me a little. 

I'm so glad the wood carvings arrived <Si that you like them. 1 originally 
planned to send the whole batch to Anne & for her to forward on to you, 271 
but then I picked up another & sent a couple direct to you. I'm not sure I 
told her of change of plan, so she may still send you one. If so, keep it, 
also, of course, if you like it. 

Much love to you, Mother, & aU — 

Gg 



WAR YEARS 
I942-I944 



Htalyl 
17 Jan 44 

Dearest Mother: 

Your Christmas Air-mail letter must really have come by air because it 
arrived yesterday & such letters usually take about 6 weeks to reach me. It 
was delightful to have a longer letter and to have your handwriting full 
size. You seem to have had a wonderful Christmas & I am sure the day 
ended as well as it was begiimtng when you wrote. Your {nc^hesizing 
sounds like a very amusing touch & I look forward ro being around when 
the prophesies are opened this year — In fact I hot that was one of the proph- 
esies & I hope it is a better one than it was tor last ( ^hn>rinas. 

I haven't scci\ IngersoU's book but understand it is very good. I have 
seen Ernie Pyle's & recommend it for what he calls a wonn's eye view of 
war in this theater, what it really looks like to an iiulividual not concerned 
with stmt^ but just with daily life. Pyle is back here now doing the same 
diing for Italy as he did in Africa. I think Lardner's dispatches are pretty 
good, too, if you see them. 

I'm doing fine & actually getting some work done. Much love to all of 
you, even the cats — 

Gg 



Utaly] 
22 Jan 44 

Dearest Mother & Family — 

I am basking In early morning sunshine which, regardless of what the 
tourist come-ons say, is a rarity in the south Italian winter. The lady who 
brings me my morning coftee remarked gaily that it must be wonderful for 
me to be here where we have sun every morning instead of fog as at home. 
I told her sternly (a) that we do not have sun here every morning as she 
would know if she could remember more than one day back, (b) that we 
never have fog at home (like most dumb Italians she has a vague idea that 
all Americans come from London), & (c) that it is not wonderful to be 
here and all any of us want is to polish off our job here & leave as rapidly 
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as possible. However, I courreously thanked her for bringing the cottee *Si 1 
gave her a graham cracker which she will treasure for a few days, shtnv to 
all her friends, <Si then finally serve for dessert atter dinner to her family of 
five. 

272 Your much appreciated letter of New Year's Day arrived yesterday. I'm 

WAR TEARS gQjjy sevcfsd of my recent V-mails have arrived very dim — odiecs have 
194a 1944 complained, too. This is die fault of die photographic reproduction & I 
trust diey have fixed it now. This letter, for instance, is written in pitch 
black ink & with a fairiy coarse pen & should be perfecdy clear in 
reproduction. 

I'm doing very well. Don't be excited — I won't be sent to U.S. for a 
couple of months & maybe much more. Much love — Gg 



Ilraly] 
5 Feb 44 

Dear Mother — 

I'm sorry some ot iny V'-inails arc ilk-t,'iblc when you get thcin. The tault 
is in the reproduction. This [air mail| is written in the same ink 6?. with the 
same pen as I use for V-mails, & you can see that it is about as clear as pos' 
sible. rU try air mail in hopes it won't take too long — once in a while 
diese go even ^er than V-mail & then at other times they take two 
months, so we never know where we stand widi diem. 

Yours of 8 Jan just arrived, which is almost a mondi for V-mail, but 
most welcome. 

I'm rather sorry I ever mentioned the possibilirv of returning to the 
U.S., because everyone jumped to the conclusion that 1 was comint,' riL'ht 
away & will jusr be upset &. disappointed. I Imthahly will return during the 
i" halt ot this year, but even that is not certain, 61 that is all 1 know 
myself. I d^nitely do not now have orders to return, so it can't be very 
soon. I did diink I might be on my way about now, but I'm not. All 
depends on fisictors too complex to summarize, even if I were allowed to. 

Marty's ceramics imist really be something and I am crazy to see some of 
the recent ones. I was extremely attracted by the few I did see. Her success 
in this business is wonderful. It is in a way a pity that it is the ceramics 
rather than [her] paintings that have become so successful, but the 
ceramics are just as beautiful in their way & must give almost as much sat- 
isfaction to produce — and obviously they fill a greater need &. do more 
good, because people buy them 61 live with them (Si. do not buy paintings. 
Widlin broad limits I have always felt diat one should not persist too long 
in an occupation for which society is unwilling to pay a decoit living, even 
if one can afford to ignore the matter of pay. Naturally I hope that Marty 
does still paint, which may have more permanent value than the 
ceramics — or maybe not; we can't judge. 

I manage in spite of hell & high water to see a little of Italian art in the 
tlesh & a lot in reproduction. It's interesting & some is beautiful, but by &. 
large 1 am not impressed. Perhaps I'd change my mind in Florence, say, but 
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from here I consider Italian taste through the ages extraordinarily bad, 
with only an occasional artist or work of art overcoming the bad influence 
of being Italian. But then, I dislike Italians ever>'thinji; they do so 
intensely that I am prejudiced. What this country needs is a good five-cent 

earthquake. — Which, in a way, it is getting, but alas! Italians, civil or mil- 273 

itaiVf are SO good at boking after their own skins diatom 
survive. No, Tin not being brutalized by war. It's just diat if people are 
going to be killed, I'd rather diey were sneaking, wordiless people, like 
Italians, rather than nice decent people like most of our American boys. 

As for me, I plug along. My job is shifting by degrees & I am turning 
over most of my operational duties &. short-range stuff to others, mostly a 
verv nice British major, & am going onto strategic staff work, for the time 
being, perhaps working up to being relieved in this theater altogether. It is 
still very fascinating & quite important & it i> odd what ramifications you 
can get into by starting out in censorship — ver>' little that I have done, 
even what designated a coisor, has been what you diink as censorship. 

Frankly I am not ioo% well yet & my flill recovery has been set back a 
little, but I am at least 95% well, have noditng grave the matter with me, 
& continue to imfxove. In a month or so Vm scheduled to have a complete 
checking & renovation, when I can get back to where there are full iacili' 
ties, possibly in Africa, so all is well. I assure you that there is no need for 
any worry — I just don't want to lie to you &. .say I'm bursting with health 
when I'm not. I work every day, on a somewhat reduced schedule, 61 don't 
get too tired. 

I've got to dash oft now, so will just add love to you &. to all — or rather, 
express it, because it's there anyhow & doesn't need to be added — 

Gg 



Utaly] 
20 Feb 44 

Dearest Mother 61 Family — 

For some little time 1 haven't been where my mail comes to, & ncme has 
caught up with me lately. I look forward to a feast when I do connect widi 
my mall. 

I am having quite an interesting time, doing a lot of traveling and 
seeing n»ny very unusual & picturesque things. Unfortunately I have also 
encountered some unusual weather — like "unusual" wearber in your sunny 
California — such as a terrific bli2zard we battled threuigli yesterday 6*. 
which I thought may be really the end ot us at one piMnt, but we pulled out 
OK (Si after 12 hours in a warm bed 1 am back on the job today, well as 
ever but not <Hie of die warmest admirers of die Italian climate. At least I 
get back to a comfortable billet, while the troops live & fight in that 
weadier week after week. I'm afraid no one back home has any conception 
what dkat means. 

I am pretty well, having an interesting time, & getting along fine. 1 do 
miss you all terribly & still have hopes of seeing you this year — 

Love — Gg 
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(ItalyJ 
27 Feb 44 

274 Dearest Mochci Dad — 

I just got back to one of die places where I get mail, & (bund Modier's 
letteis of 23 Jan & 6 Feb & Dad*s of 39 Jan waiting for me» so I'll answer 
diem tQ^dier. 

First item: you are already on die distribution list for my two books 

when they appear. They are only now really getting to press and I fin- 
ished them before I joined the army, hut these things are slow, especially 
now. They arc both very technical (I'm not sure I understand them too 
well myself ), but 1 know you enjoy seeing such things 6i. bragging about 
them. 

I'm glad to hear of Dad's reservation &. hope the dentistry wasn't too 
painful. Of course I am also pleased & proud at Marty's continued & 
increasing success. We certainly are an outstanding family, aren't we? 
(Nice, too), 

I hadn't had Anne's report on Kansas yet [Anne visited Simpson's 
daughter, Gay, who was being cared for by his ex-wife's mother therej, &. 
so am undecided in that matter hut have just passed my ideas for her deci' 
sion when she has seen & can judge the situation at hrst-hand. 

As for me, I have another new job, hut my plarvs 61 future here are quite 
uncertain. I am quite blue that the promised trip to U.S. has not material- 
ized. It may yet, but time drags & I dislike all this uncertainty, but that is 
inevitable in a changing military situation. 
I still love you both dearly — Gg 



[Alwiersl 
5 Mar 44 

Dearest Mother — 

I have yours of 13 & 20 Feb — ^1 may have acknowledged the former, 
bdbre — ^I've been gadding about so that I'm a little tangled on correspcxi' 
dence. Now I am back for I have no idea how lon^ in Africa, right where I 
started over a year ago. It is really quite nice to he back. This is the nicest 

town of all I have seen &. I like the French & Arabs so much better than I 
do the Italians. My old room is taken, hut 1 just called on my old land- 
lords, The Relpaumes, & had a really rousinq reception. 1 am very fond of 
them, as they seem to be of me, & in a diluted way it was a bit like coming 
home from the wars to rejoin true friends who have missed me. I made no 
real friends in Italy. I just do not like Italians, no matter whose side diey 
happen to be cm at the moment. 

I've had a bad couple of months, now ended, because a damn fool doc- 
tor told me I was going blind. Now I've had a more thorough study by a 

16. The two books are lempo and Mode m Evclution and the Classt^iccdwn of 
Mfonnuds. 
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better man who finds that it was only a passing toxic condition, probably 
related to the jaundice, & my eyes are really OK. What a relief! 1 may 
have to wear glasses, but why not.' 
Much love, Dad too, — 

Gg 275 

WAR TEAKS 
I94}-I944 



[North Africa] 
21 Mar 44 

Dearest Mother — 

I have heen so very busy that I have gotten well behind in correspoH' 
dence. In die meantimei I have received your V's of 26 Feb & 6 Mar and 
your air mail of 28 Jan — snappy service, nearly 2 mos. for an air mail. 

Ver\' sorr>' to hear of Tieje's death. I hadn't seen him for about 10 years, 
I think it must be, but had an occasional note from him &. I do feel I owed 
him a good deal in the way of encouragement & early training. 

1 was checked at hospital again today. Eye has stopped improving, but is 
now static &. pretty good. Now 1 will be measured for glasses 6i. will be 
good as new. 

I just read that one of die wonders of post'war would will be plastic 
eyes, & Lo! Dad has one — always ahead of the times. 

Don't be so cheerful about giving me to Uncle Sam — ^It^s only a loan. He 
has to return me. If you don't insist, I do! 

How did the rain hurt Mart's business? I don't get it. 
Why didn't Bill [Marty's husband] call or visit Anne? I suppose he was 
badly rushed. Give me his APO address when you know it — overseas one, 

I mean. 

No news on any move tor me. Much love — 

Gg 



[North Africal 
28 Mar 44 

IDearest Modier — 

I am off tomorrow for a week of rest, & will drop you diis line before I 
go, in case I do not wake up all week. I'm really tired & delighted to have 

this chance to recuperate. 

I received yours of 1 2 Mar, with the usual pleasure, in spite of its report 
of Jack's [Simpson's nephew] relapse, which is bad new.s after so much 
encouragement, & of Marty's many unspecified annoyances, countered by 
the statement that she is doing well anyhow. I hear that Anne did have a 
visit from Bill, &. liked him. Don't forget to give me his APO address when 
you get it (not the 4'number one you may have now, but a 3'number [over' 
seas] address he'll send later), in case he ^ould turn up in my part of the 
world, although I think this unlikely. 
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I still have no news, just lots of hard work & no indication of when, if 
ever, I may be transferred — I'm rather fed up because I was definitely toldl 
would be, but nothing happens. Anyway, I'm doing well, although still 
pretty homesick after all this time. 
TJ6 Much love to you, Dad, 6i all — 

WAR TIAKS Qa 
1942-1944 



[North Africa] 
12 Apr 44 

Dearest Mother &t Dad — 

Your air-TTuiil letters of 19 Mar both arrived together yesterday. I was dis- 
tressed to hear of all the accidents <Sl upsets, but I guess everything is fixed 
up again now. 1 hope you two don't decide to break an arm or something to 
stay in style. 

I am still amazed at die way Marty's business has grown & of course very 
delighted. I always considered her one of the family's great successes but 

never expected her to eclipse us all financially, also. Also I naturally expect 
Dad to be peppier than I am, but 1 do think he's bragging when he com' 
plains that he's no good for any other job after "only ten hours" in the 

shop! 1 certainly look forward to seeing some of the new products of this 
wonderful institution, 1 certainly am interested in detaib of it, of 
everything else that you are doing. 

I guess I did tell you that my possible trip to the U.S. is all oft. I'm very 
blue about it. 

I have you down for a copy of the book on evolution, when it appears. I 
don't expect to understand it myself, now, but I know you'll enjoy seeing it. 
I'm well & ^tting along OK— 

love 
Og 



[North Africa] 
19 Apr 44 

Dearest Mother — 

Yours of 2 April arrived not long since & was much appreciated as usual. 

Sorry to hear that Pixie Ithe cat] was so impure that he had to be oper*- 
ated on to teach him a lesson. I hope the idea doesn't catch on for 
humans, although goodness knows I'm pure, darn it. 

I hope Peg's troubles do turn out to be thyroid, tor then at least there 
would be somethuig definite &. hopeful to do. 

I wonder if your weather has remained good? We hear horrendous tales 
about weather in the U.S. , but Caltfomia hasn't beoi q>ecially mentioned, 
to my knowledge. Our weather is wondoiful lately. We are enjoying our 
brief Spring — Alas! It only lasts a couple of weeks in these parts, & dien 
comes steaming heat. 
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Pm doing fine, feally quite well aldiough very souiptissed, mainly 
because of disappointment about getting hcnne, or not, rather. However, 

the war can't last forever — or can it? 

This is my afternoon off &. work is momentarily a little slack, s<i I'm get- 
ting it oft. On finishing this I'll stroll down main street m the Spring sun- 277 
shine &. get my week's supply of cigarettes & candy at the PX.'^ 

Much love (also to Dad, Peg, Marty, 6i. all) — 

Gg 



WARYBAKS 
I942-I944 



[Algiers] 
6 May 44 

Dearest Mother & Dad: 

Mother's V's of 7 & 24 April & Dad's of 23 April have delighted me this 
week. You all sound so busy &. active that I almost feel as if I were idling 
away the war in a quiet backwash — no gardening, no potting, no income' 
tax figuring (Anne does that — Whoops! as Helen would say). 

1 have had a little more social lite than usual this week. Let's see. Mon- 
day had the Belpaumes to dinner at our mess & then for a spot of eau'de^ 
vie in a anoke'filled room. Tuesday I dined at the Royeis' (he's Dean of 
Science in the local university & a deligjhtful man). Wednesday Lany & I 
dined far into the night at Belpaumes*. Thursday I cocktailed & dined with 
Jeff Wright, a British colleague (a professional soldier, veddy military, in 
the army all his life, but a good egg). Friday (that's last night) I went to 
bed early with a good book in Arabic which I read for a couple of hours (at 
about 2 pages per hour, I am not brilliant at Arabic). Tonight Larr>' & 1 are 
calhng on |illegible], our Arab mentor. What a social butterfly! St) it goes 
some weeks, while others I just go to bed at 8:30 every night <S<. am very 
bored, unless I have to woiit late. (1 do work in addition to being a social 
butterfly). 

Weather has turned hot, & we are still in wool but go into cotton on 
the 1 6th (we even change our clothes by order). 

Much, much love to you both, & to my two kid sisters (that'll flatter 
•eml)— 

Gg 



lAlgiers] 
14 May 44 

Dearest Mother — 

How Mother's day has crept up on me & I am writing on the day, 
instead in time for you to receive it then. Somehow I didn't hear a thing 
about its imminence until it was actually here. I'm not so keen on such 
special days, anyhow. 1 think of you & I love you all the time & do not 

17. More aimy taSk for the "po&t exchange," vAikh. sold a variety of meicfaandiae. 
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need a Mother's Day to remind me of ir, or ro rell you about it. I suppose 
such occasions have a use in making us rhink about things we might take 
for granted — But 1 didn't really take it tor granted that I have such a won- 
derful mother. 1 know it is ver>' unusual 6i 1 appreciate it very much. 
278 Tell my old man he's not bad, eidier. 
^Tl^ff Your of 30 April arrived to cheer me. You ask about my birthday. I hon- 
estly & truly do not want a thing except you. Dad, Aime, & assorted 
daughters & sisters, and I'm afraid you can't send me diem. 
I'm plugging along, as ever. Health satisfactory. 
In these parts this is Joan of Arc day & we had a very snappy parade, 
flags & bands &. one thing another. 
Much love to you all. 

Gg 



[Algieis] 
24 May 44 

Dearest Mother — 

Yours of 6 & 13 May arrived mcMe or less in cluster, if two things can 

cluster. Cluster or not. they were welcome, as always. 

It seems funny for you to be having elections already. '"^ I'd like to vote 
this year, particularly, but I think you Republicans have done me out of it 
for fear I'd vote for the Commander-in-Chief IPresident Roosevelt]. He's 
certainly a very good C.-in-C, but I wouldn't vote for him on that account 
any more than I would vote for MacArthur because he's a good general. 

I've finally finished study of my i** year Arabic grammar & found a real 
gem right at the end. With a lot of rhetoric omitted, it is: A camel was 
heavily burdened with a double load of salt & dates. The camel-driver 
said: "Which do you prefer? Going up hili or down?" "Allah damn them 
both!" said the camel. 

I laughed ioT hve minutes (1 really did). That stor\- has ever\'thing. local 
color, Arabic idiom (in the original), native psychology, &. native humor. 
Don't spend time hunting for a hidden point — There isn't any. That's 
what's so fimny. 

Now Fm starting 2"^ year Arabic, trying to work up to cameb with four 
loads. Some fun. 

I'm OK. Still have hopes of getting home in a few months, but only 
hopes so far. Much love — ^to Dad too. 

Gg 

18. Presumably the California State primacy. 

19. Franklin D. Roosevelt, of course, ran for an unprecedented fourth presidential 
term that fsXL General Douglas MacArthur was often considered a potential presiden- 
tial candidate, a point of view that lie did little to discoutage. 
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[Algiers] 
2 June 44 

Dearest Mother 6i Dad — 279 

Yours of 21 &. 14 May, respectively, arrived yesterday. I'm a bit behind 
in correspondence, as I didn't get my '/> day off this week & dial's when I 
usually write. Now I'm catching up fay writing this at the office. I diink I 
have unanswered letters from you at home, hut don't remember for sure. 

Your main news (now that the scandalous Earie Carroll episode has died 
down a bit) seoiu to be acquiring a pup* & I can imagine chat's there 
never a dull moment with a doc, a cat, &. a canary sharing your house. I 
did come within an ace ot having a Sardinian donkey — they are ver>' cute 
little things about the size ot a collie dog — One of my otficers actually got 
one to present me, but couldn't get transport to bring it back (tortu- 
nately — I have enough trouble without a mascot). 

Everydiing is as usual here. We are busy & also having a lot of reorgani- 
zation trouble. Our reofganization is really continuous, but this is an acute 
phase. I have a new job (as usual) & am tearing into it. I am quite well, & 
still love you bodi very much — 

Gg 



[Algiersl 
21 June 44 

Dearest Mother & Dad — 

Your letters of 3 & 4 June did reach me for my birthday — ^mail service 
has noticeably improved of late. That's almost a week ago, but I've been a 
litde under the weather — nothing at all serious — &. have not written in 
that interval except a couple to Anne. I know you don't mind if I place her 
first on the letter list, & I know she passes on news of me, & 1 try not to 
neglect you too badly. You're first on the parent list! 

I celebrated my birthday by an atternixMi oft, spent at a nearby beach, &. 
dinner at a hotel there, run by the army as a summer rest camp — All this 
widi Larry BoUag & Commaiuler Gates, a naval friend. Since then I've 
been to one evening party (stag, military) & last night a couple of British 
pals & one American dropped in. (Larry & I have acquired a bottle of gin 
somehow* & this is a better recipe for winning & influencing people than 
Lifebuoy soap).'"" That's about all my social life, which is about all I can 
write about. Still in the same place job &. all under controL 

1 love you both very much — 

Gg 

RECEIVED TWO BOOKS FROM YOU— SWELU-THANKSl 

ao. Litcbuoy suap was unc uf the first deuJurunt soaps; it siiicllcJ niurc like anti- 
septic tlian pefAuiie. 
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[Algiers] 
28 June 44 

280 Dearest Mother — 

WARTBAM Yoinsof II & x6JuneambledintDgedieradayor8oago. 

1942-1944 you're glad I was bom. Vm quite pleased about it, myself, 

but I should think you must have had iiequent misgivings on the subject! 
Anyhow, balancing one dung with another I think IVe done more good 
than hann in the world, & I know had more pleasuie than grief, so I guess 
you can say I've come out on the credit side so far. 

In spite of all the stirring events on all three European fronts, [Nor- 
mandy invasion, capture ot Rome, and the beginning ot the Russian sum- 
mer ottensive] life goes along in quite a dull way. I've really finished up all 
the difticult parts of my job here, tor a wonder there is no new trouble to 
make n» the tiouble'shooter (my usual assignment), so I am in pretty dull 
routine that doesn't really need me seriously. Therefore I hope, & half, or 
say a quarter, ocpectthatthey may re-assign me or send me back diis sum- 
mer or £all, but it's impossible to tell what will happen. The end cf die war 
is in sight — but only with my far-sighted eye! (I guess I told you my eyes 
have fairly well settled down with one £air-sighted & one near-sighted, an 
annoying anomaly). 
Much love to you all — 

Og 



(Algiers] 
4 July 44 

Dearest Dad — 

Thanks for your letter of 18 June. For once 1 have a little news, which is 
that 1 will be home sometime this summer. I don't know just when, or 
what will happen after that, but that much is, at last, entirely definite. 
Noct week I will have been overseas for 18 months. That isn't bng in 
COTiparison with many of the British, some of whom are in their 5*** year 
away from home, but it's a long, long time just the same, Si I'm very glad 
that my exile is drawing to an end. I'm pretty well polished up on my var- 
ious jobs here &. have brighr-cyed successors working at those that are still 
required, as the war ettort will not slacken, even in my very small depart- 
ment of it, by my leaving. 

I'm so excited at the prospect that I don't sleep well, but I'll soon get 
over that, for of course this is not immediate. 

Hieie isn't any odier news, of course. Still leading a quiet Ufe. I do get 
an occasional good meal now (my current mess is terrible), at the local 
Red Cross mess iot their own personnel — wrangled thiou^ a friend diere. 
That's how I'm celebrating die 4^. Love — 

Gg" 

31 . Simpson returned home soon after this letter was written, was given six wedcs 
accumulated leave, and placed on inactive duty in October 1944. 
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New York City 
4 Mar 45 

Dearest Mother &. Dad — 

This is a warm & sunny Sunday, for a change, but the weather man says 
more cold is coming. Anyway, I'm lying in the sun in our living room 
(which is very pleasant) & taking it easy, as usual. 

I guess Arme has told you of my good luck in diat the Rockefeller Insti' 
tute happens to be doing a big research project on virus liver diseases & 
has taken me on (for free) as a paCienC'guinea pig. They have finished all 
the fancy diaj^nostic tests and are very encouraging. The liver damage can 
be completely cured, which is unusual in liver disease, & I will be as well 
as ever in a tew months. In the meantime I have various medicines, weekly 
injections, etc. My diet includes meat twice a day (plus a large breaktast 
with eggs) & this is unhandy now meat is so extremely hard to find even 
chough the OPA [Office of Price Administration] promises to crash 
duouf^ with extra red [rationing] points. Aside fipom dib, I naturally 
think a meat'rich diet is a good idea! However I do not diink it a good 
idea (although you will) that I cannot drink at all (I mean alcoholic 
drinks, of c( urse) — Although the Dr. says it will Ise OK to drink again as 
soon as my liver takes a hold once more. I have to rest a lor, including two 
one-lunir peru)d> ;ir the office. Since 1 can't possibly rest in my othce, 
where interruptions are inevitable, I sneak off to lie down in Roy Andrews* 
office, where there is a couch &. I can lock myself in. 1 le seldom uses the 
office these days, 6t so tar no one has discovered my retreat 61 1 rest in 
peace. 

Well, so much for me. 

Anne is well & vigorous, but as usual has far too much to do, with the 
house, her job, &. also a great deal of work for die N. Y. Academy of Sci- 
ences, where she's now organizing a big symposium in addition to the regU' 

lar psychology programs. She's also rimning out to Minneapolis next week, 
to speak at a conference on alcohol problems, &. in general is on the run 
all the time. 1 don't see how she manages to be a perfect wife 61 mother 
along with all of this, but she does. 

Bets [16] is very blooming *St sweet. She doesn't care much tor her 
school, but is doing all right & adjusting to it slowly. She has matured a 
good deal and has gotten over her tantrums & other babyish traits that 
were sometimes hard to take, & she is good company 61. a real pleasure to 
us both. After shying away from science in school she finally had to take 
chemistry &. is so intrigued by it she's talking about becoming a chemist, 
although I do not expect this to last lonq! Her interest in the Guild at 
church continues <ik tonight she's preparing the supper ttir the groiipl She's 
feeling set-up now anyhow because she has acquired a new costume, navy 
blue complete with hat (Si handbag (two accessories she has hitherto 
resisted) , in ndiich she looks very cute & sweet, as she admits. 

We dined with the Peets last ni^t, & they asked for you. The boy 
is very nice & Aime & I are bodi crazy about him, and he about us, I 
may say. He's rambunctious, like any d-year-old boy, but in a nice way. 



Creighton & Bertha Ann manage to make ends meet, but only barely, as 
usual. 

Our uncertainty about living quarters continues & we have no idea 
what may develop. Our undesirable neighbors are still with us &. no deci- 

282 sion yet as to when or whether they'll be evicted or whether we ll have the 

WAR YEAM v^ole house, our (wesent quarters, or nothing." Latest development, 
1942-1944 amuses us, is that the carpenter we had in to fix our bell wants to 

buy the house! The prices he charges, he can afford to! If he does, he 
wants us to take it on a 3'year lease, which we would probably do althous^ 
it would be a squeeze hoth financially in the work of operating it. 

We are sorry about Bill s being injured & do wish he would hreak down 
give details, which cant be ds bad as unbridled imagination. By the way, 
one o\ my most brilliant colleagues & one Anne & 1 both are very fond of 
is missing in action in Germany (St. we are upset about this — Bryan Patter- 
son, my opposite number at the Chicago Museum (i.e. the former Field 
Museum).^ 

I must close, as some friends are about to drop in for cocktaik. (I still 
serve them thou^ I don't drink them»it doesn't bodier me at all & I like 
to see odiers enjoy things even when I can t.) 

Oh, report to Dad on research: Naturally this has slowed down a lot as 
my shortened working hours are largely swallowed up by administration, 
but I have finished my long study on penguins, recent &. fossil, & the 
origins of penguins." Illustrations & typing not done yet, but that's rou- 
tine I can now turn back to Eocene Patagonian mammals which I hope 
finally to complete this year. Charlie Lang (head preparator) is just tinish- 
ing a mount of one of diese, Thamadmxleya, the first mounted skeleton 
ever of an Eocene mammal from South America, & I have a girl ( Antioch 
College student) who is making a plastic (small statue) restoration of the 
beast. So work does go on. 

Much love to you all firom us all — 

Gg 

22. Crcightim H. Pcct (h. 1938) was for years a special favorite of Simpson's. 
Simpson treated Creighton like a son, sometimes to his daughters' annoyance. 

33. The Simpsons had the two top floon of a New Yodc bnnmsione apartment. 
The lower two fl(X)rs were occupied by a large, louvl family. 

24. Bryan Patterson (1909-1979), English-bom American vertebrate paleontt^l- 
ogist who was for a long time at the Chicago Field Museum of Natural Historv'. then 
went to Harvard's Museum of Comparative Ztwlog^', where he was a colleague of Simp- 
son's in the 1960s. Patterson was captured during the Battle of the Bulge, Dcccnil-icr 
1944; he escaped twice from prison camp but was recaptured each lime. He was hnally 
freed by advancing Allied troops. 

25. Like several other Simpson projects, this one started out, simply enough, years 
earlier when he came upon some tossil penguin bones in Patagonia in 1934. Work on 
dwse bones led to a further con^dention of penguin history and evolution that 
resulted in a technical monograph, Fossil Penguins (1946), and a popular book, thirty 
years later, Penguins: Past and Present, Here and There. 
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BY THE end of the war Simpson was resettled at the 
American Museum and chairman of the newly estab- 
lisKed department of geology and paleontology. He was also appointed prO' 

fessor of vertebrate paleontology at Columbia Uni\'ersitv, whose },'raduate 
students in ziMilo^y and geologv' now had the opportunity to study tormally 
with him at the museum. Years later he referred to the subset-juent decade 
as his "halcyon period." In the summers he undertook tossil-collecting 
expeditions to the San juan Basin of New Mexico, where important new 
discoveries of early Cenozoic mammals were still being made. He and 
Anne built a summer home — ^'*Lo8 Pinavetes,*' or "The Ponderosas" — in 
the nearby mountains as a base for his fieldwork and as a retreat Ibr writing 
and relaxation. 

Besides continuing his collection and description of fossil mammals, 
Simpson pressed forward with more theoretical research and popular scien- 
tific writing. His publications mclude a variety of successful books: The 
Meaning of Evoltithm (1949); HorsL's ( 1951); The Major Fcaiures oj Evohaion 
(1953), an updated and expanded version ot Tempo and Mode; Life of the 
Past (1953), a popular synopsis of Major Features; Evolution and Geography 
(1953)* which codified Simpson's ideas about historical biogeography and 
rebutted claims for continental drift based on fossils; life: An Introduction 
to Biology (1957)* a basic college biology text coauthored with the distin- 
guished zoologist Colin S. Pittendrigh and botanist Lewis H. Tiffany; and 
Eifolution and B^unnor (1958), a book conceived and edited by Simpson 
and Anne Roe. 

The approaching centennial ot the publication ot Darwin's On the Ong}n 
of Species in 1959 siunulated a number ot symposia, conferences, and cele- 
brations. Simpson was often an invited participant or honored guest. 
Thust he received medab, awards, and prizes from die Geological Society 
of America, the Riiladelphia Academy of Sciences, the University of Qii" 
cago, and similar distinctions from scholarly societies in Belgium, France, 
Germany, and Great Britain. 

The modem evolutionary synthesis begun in the mid'ipjos, to which 
Simpson had contributed Tempo and Mode in Evolutiont was well consoli' 
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dated by the mid- 1940s. Or\e strong manifestation of this development was 
the founding of the Society for the Study of Evolution in 1946, with Simp- 
son as its first president. He soon arranged a grant-in-aid from the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society so that the new society could publish a journal, 
286 Evoluium, which survives today. 
l^y/^^ Anne began to spend more and moie time pursuing her own professional 
career. She worked for the Veteran's Administration as a clinician, dien 
began to branch out into the study of die psychology of professions, even' 
tually publishing two classic works, The Making ofaSdaitist (1953) and 
The Psychology (^Occupations (1956). In the late 1950s Anne held an 
adjunct professorship in psychology at New York University. 

In the late forties and early fifties Simpson's daughters graduated from 
college, married, and had children. TTiree of the girls later received 
advanced degrees: Helen in botany, Gay in lihrar>' science, and Hli-abeth 
in social psychology. Joan went to work for a New York publishuig house 
after coll^ and began to write. 

Mardia and Bill Eastlake settled down on a ranch in Cuba, New MeX' 
ico. Both became successful writers. Mardia published a popular art appre* 
ciation book, Art Is for Everybody (1951), and Bill produced several novels. 

Despite this good fortune, life dealt a series of blows to the Simpson 
family. In 1949 Simpson's father died. His mother lived another ten years, 
first with Anne's brother and his wife, later in a nursing home in Albu- 
querque, relatively near Martha, who could visit her. Gay, who had always 
had precarious health, died in 1958 not long after she had married. And 
there were several divorces among Simpson's daughters. Then, in August 
1956, Simpson himself suffered a near^fiital accident while fossil'htmting 
in the upper regions of the Amazon: he was struck by a tree being felled to 
clear a camp. He recci\'cd a severe concussion, dislocated his left shoulder 
and ankle, and broke his lower right 1^. After a week-long, painful trip 
back to New York City by dugout canoe, motor boat, surplus Navy plane, 
and commercial airliner, Simpson entered a two-year period of multiple 
operations, repeated hospitalizations, and slow rect)very of the use of his 
leg. Indefatigable nevertheless, he continued his research and writing, 
whether lying prostrate in the hospital, reclining uncomfortably at home, 
or hobbling to the museum. 

In 1959 Simpson iq)parently disagreed with the director of the museum 
over Simpson's ability to resume his dudes as departmental chairman. Nei^ 
dier party ever gave a public explanation of the incident, bur as a result 
Simpson resigned in a huff and accepted one of the Alexander Agassiz pro- 
fessorships at Harvard's Museum of Comparative Zoology. Thus the fall of 
1959 saw the end of his thirty-two-year association with the American 
Museum of Natural Histt)ry. 

There is a five-year gap in tlie letters tor reasons that I have not been 
abk to determine. Thus die first letter in this section dates from 1950. 
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La Jara [New Mexico] 
17 jun 50 

Dearest Marty — 

Happy birthday to you, tool Your very nice letter arrivoi die day before 
my birdiday, which is perfect timing, eq>ecially in consideration of the 
local mail ^'system.'* The Im. **s." is under worse handicap than ever at the 
moment, as Pete Fisher is at a postmaster convention in Gallup & Mrs. 
Ereelove, Sr. , had a miser>- &. has gone to Albuquerque to doctor it (noth- 
ing serious, I fear), so both Cuba & La Jara are worrying along with substi' 
tute postmasters. ' 

Anne, George Whitakcr^ fmuseum held assistant], & small (but grow- 
ing) Creighton drove out ahead ot me, as I had a meeting to attend, iSi 1 
came by train, arriving on the 14'^. All is well here, house OK except for a 
bullet through a window &. into a wall, window repaired before we came, 
& what is a home without a bullet hole? Jack Lents had finished our fiimi' 
ture, Lucy Lucero (Zia Indian) had finished embroidering our curtains, & 
we really are done & fixed up inside, at least. It really looks wonderfiil! 
Probably no one else would like it just this way, but to Anne &. me it's per- 
fect, & we spend a lot of time just wandering around the house liking it. — 
Joan arrived safe &. sound on the 15'''. 

We celebrated my birthday by having a spiire-rib barbeque, very good & 
all gorged near or beyond the point of discomtort. The whole Freelove clan 
came, also Jack Lents, his witc, <Sl their Spanish help. Panlive (good old 
Spanish name). 1 think there were 16 of us, although there was never a 
chance to count all at once. 

Although I am perfectly well, I arrived sort of worn fiK>m a hard winter 
& long hours right up to the moment of leaving, also fieel the altitude as I 
do fiar a day or two, so I am just taking it easy for a few days, resting myself 
& catching t]q> on a few chores in leisurely fashion. George W. , fiill of 
beans & 20 years younger, has the labor under control. The Society of 
Vertebrate Paleontology Field Conference is on the 20-24 June. ' The 
whole mob (75-100 ot them) will spend one night here. .Afier the conter- 
ence, Geo. 6i I will go out (Sl camp in the Rcgina Rincon & work out a 
Coryphodon'* prospect we found last year, then about mid-July we'll proba- 
bly go up to Wyoming for a couple of weeks & stop ten days or another 

1. Cuba and La jara, New Mexico, are small towns in the northwestern part ot the 
state on the continental divide. Martha and her husband's tanch was in Cuba; the 
Simpson's summer hoiiif was in Li J;ir.i. 

2. George Whitaker, about twenty years younger than Simpson, was his museum 
assistant who prepared the fossil specimetis he collected during die summer field expc' 
dition> under Simpson's supervision. It was Whitaker, trained as a U.S. Amy medical 
corpsman, who saved Simpson's life in Brazil. 

3. ' The Society of Vertebiate Paleontology, which Simpson helped found and 
whose fitst elected president he was, holds regular field excursions in North America 
for its members to examine significant fossil'Collecting localities. In 1950 the Society 
visited the San Juan Basin. 

4. Afuie found one of the fiist fossils of the San Juan expedition, a primitive her- 
hivoHMis mammal of the genus Cotyphodont thereafter known among the museum 
prcparators as "Mama's first fossil." 
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fortnight in Colorado (Huerfano Basin, near Walsenburg). Then rest of 

summer here or hereabouts. 

Our present plan is to come out to California the latter part ot Septem- 
ber, although ot course we'll drop things to come sooner if that should 
268 seem better. 

f!*'^ ^ ^ ^^V* ^ hybrid station wagon ('48 Chevrolet, on 

pick'Up chassis) in the West next F^l & return to N. Y. by train, as we 
won't be using a car for a year thereafter & It would just be an expensive 
nuisance to store an aging one. Do you happen to know how second-hand 
prices are out diere now? The body has been refinished, inott)r completely 
overhauled, 4 new tires this year, & all in first-class shape now 6l should 
still be next Fall. Car will have about 35,000 miles then. 

Well, as I started to say quite a while back, happy birthday to you! I 
hope you 6t Bill get out here for a visit again this year. There will probably 
be someone here all the time, as Joan & Mrs. Roe will stay when Anne & 
I are in Wyoming 61 Aiuie will probably return when I stop over in Cblo' 
rado, but of course I hope you come while I'm here or hereabouts, too. So 
drop in when you can, but take two days to drive. 

We are very excited about your book [Art Is for Everybody 1 1951 J & can 
hardly wait to see it. Wc haven't seen any of the ms., so are especially curi' 
ous, but confident. I'm sorry it bothers you a little to have the book inter- 
est some people more than your painting, but I do not find this surprising. 
There are many more people (ot whom I am one) more nearly literate in 
writing than in painting, writing normally reaches a tar larger audience. 
The book will also increase literacy & interest in paintings, including your 
own. 

Pm very fond of my sister, too, &. very pnnid of her. 
Atuie also sends love & birthday greetings — 

G 



Cruzeiro do Sul 
13 June 1956 

Oearest Modier — 

You'll be surprised to receive a letter from just about the most remote 
settlement in the whole Western Hemisphere. 1 am here, way up in a cor- 
ner of the Amazon Basin, &. soon to take off up the River Jurua into still 
more remote wilderness. We are delayed because our outboard motors tor 
our boats have nor arrived, but everything else is here, they should come 
any day now, & we'll soon be off. 

Remote & primitive as it is, this is quite a large town, about 2,000 
people, & is legally qualified as a city in diis region. — In fact it is much 
die largest & most civilized place in an area considerably larger than die 
whole state of California. Perhaps its greatest charm is that it has no traffic 
problem — there are no streets. Everything is eidier carried by hand, or on 
pack saddles on cows (not horses!), or in boats. 
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There are six us from outside, duee Brazilians & three AmoicaiiSt' & 
we are hiring six people here: two men to run the large boat, two canoe* 

men, a cook, &. a general servant. Wc from outside are billeted with a 
friendly lady, Dc^na Raimunda, who happens to have a larger house than 

she needs, & we cat in the town's restaurant, which is not exactly like the 289 

Ritz. The climate is terrible &. the insects drive us crazy, but the town is m^se\;m yearb 
really very attractive <St. the great Amazonian forest all around us is beauti- 1950-1959 
ful 61 grand beyond description. 

Please give my love to Peg & Mac^ — shan't write diem separately — & 
of course much love to you — ^It is not likely diat a letter will catch me 
much if any before I come back down the river — ^But try! — G 

Address; Cruzeiro do Sul, Territorio do Acre, Brasil 



Cruzeiro do Sul [Brazil] 
13 Jun 56 

Dearest Marty & Bill — 

And a happy birthday to you, too! Your letter reached here most expedi' 
tiously, about 10 days. Once we leave here, things will be rather hit or miss 
as mail goes only from town 6l we will be some days or weeks of travel out 
of town. 

Until reaching here, we could hardly believe that Cruzeiro d. S. existed 
& now we are here we can hardly believe that any other place exists. At 
best it seems extremely imfffobable that C.d.S. & Cuba, N.M. are on the 
same planet. The only resemblance diat rises to mirul is that it hasn't 
rained here for ten days — begitming of the dry season. Everything is still 
soaking wet) nevertheless, for it would take far Icmger than 10 days to dry 
out. 

C.d.S. is indeed a grand town to exist, as the Brazilians themselves con* 
sidcr it just a bit beyond the end of the world. It has no streets, only 
human &. pack ox traftic, no running water (in pipes, plenty on the 
ground), only absolutely minimal supplies of any sort & mostly bartered, 
cash being of little use. But it has a light Igeneiatingl plant usually in oper^ 
ation fiom 6-9 of 10, two clubs (one very select & one moderarely so — 
the degree of selectness is usually setded by whether one does or does not 
own a coat; if you don't have shoes, you aren't eligible for a club), a bank 
(which cannot change the equivalent of a $5 bill), & a hotel (which 
makes Young's Hotel, before its remodeling, look like the Ritz). We are six 
&. the hotel could not accommodate us (it has only one room «Si there were 
six or seven people already in it), but a most hospitable &. voluble lady. 
Dona Raimunda, has taken us in. She 61. her retainers already numbered 6 
or 7 (they won't hold srill to be counted), so we are cozy here, too, with at 

5. The three Americans were Simpson, his field assistant George Whitaker, and a 
verteb ra te paleontology graduate student from Coluinbia Univeisity, David Baidach. 
TIk- three Brazilian scientists included Llewellyn Price, a vntefarate paleontokigist of 
American ancestry, and two Goliectois of living animals. 

6. Simpson's sister Peg's Moondbuilxnd, Duncan KkLniitn. 
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least one hammock & net in every room — ^It looks as if enormous tent cat* 
etpillars had invaded the joint. 

We have been stuck here tor ten days, but such delays arc expectable. 
Amazingly &. through haphazards too complex to relate, all our other 
290 equipment arrived on time, but not our outboard motors & while we can 
rent boats we caimot firtd motors to rent for so long a time. One of these 
days we'll be off up the rivo:, which is wonderful — we have abeady investi' 
gated it for a day's travel each way. 

Perhaps the most appealing of the traits of this city is an inordinate 
fondness for firecrackers. In our ten days here not an hour has passed 
(including the small hours) without a fusillade. We were told that fire- 
crackers indicate the arrival of a personage, the birth of a child, or an 
access [sicl of drunkenness. Of the tirst we had one (a new mayor), of the 
second several, *St the third is concuiuous. We were not told — for who 
could have thought us such barbarians as not to know — that last night was 
also St. Anthony's Eve, which calls for redoubled efforts in the firecracker 
line as well as many large bonfires, exactly what was needed to make an 
unbearable climate worse. Points of light even appeared every mile or so 
along the margin of the black, brooding forest across the river — a romantic 
sight. 

We will really get away soon, even if we have to do so temporarily at 
first using canoes, or perhaps we can get a deal to swap our putative motors 
for real ones at hand. 

Love (Sl regards, to be distributed as appropriate. All is well on the 
Jurud, &. I look forward to working my way up the Puerco come October.^ 

G 



INew York City] 
13 Oct 56 

Dear Marty 6i Bill- 
Home rwt) weeks (from hospitall, takint^ considerable nourishment, &. 
finally teehng up to writing briefly in person. I've appreciated your frequent 
notes very much; they cheer me up no end. 

Just this morning came one from Huxley* most enthusiastic & grateful 
fisr your ho^tality & full of admiration for you both. I told you he was 
brii^I He'll be here next week & it will be nice to talk of N.M. 

Iblo] early yet to make plans, but it is possible I can get to N. M. next 
summer. Probably still in a cast, but by then at least a smaller one. 1 can't 
budge the one I have now, although I can walk on crutches to living room 

7. The JuruS River is a tributan m the headwaters of the Amazon; the PUeioo 
River is in New Mexico, and Cuba and La Jara are on its upper reaches. 

8. Julian Huxley (1887-1975), distinguished British biologist and evolutionist 
wlioae book Evobtfion, (heM(Mkm Synthesis (1942) contributed to the consolidation of 
contempt>rarv evolutionary theory and provided the label for it. The Huxleys had 
planned to visit the Simpsons at Los Pinavetes but Simpson's illness prevented the 
meeting there. Thu$, Marty and BiU acted as ranoginehota and struck up a friendahip 
with the Huxleys that lasted for yean. 
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if someone picks up my leg for me. Ever>'thing else practically well, & we'll 
have a herrer prognosis on the right leg when 1 go back to the hospital in 

December. 

A Peruvian geologist (Benavides) who has been working in the same 
area where I was, just across the border in Peru, came in to see someone 
who broke a leg there & is still alive. He says they've lost more damn geol' 
ogtets diac wayi Actually several of their men broke bones & none were 
gotten out alive!' They (the survivors, who dicfai't break a bone!) are going 
back in 1957 or 1958, but with a 2'way radio & a helicopter'ambulance 
standing by. If they go in 1958 1 may join them, but not, my Dr. warns me, 
in 1957. 

Incidentally my surgeon has the perfect name for working on a leg: 

Stump. 

I've really about caught up on murder mysteries *S{. science ficrii)t"\. Now 
I'm practically off dope, I'm beginning to take notice again &l read a little 
more edifying literature, such as catching up on "Journal of Palecmtology," 
"Evolution," etc. I should be working c»i two books but don't feel quite (/lOC 
ambitious yet. 

Let's not talk about the Dodgers. I got in frcmt of a TV just in time to 

see the JoImcU'. 

Parabien, feiicidades, & sanadades, as we say on the Alto Juru^.'^ 

G 



New York 

Sunday, 10 November 1957 

Dearest Mother: 

Thank you for your recent letter, which Atme and I bodi enjoyed very 
much. We are interested to hear of your writing, and we look forward to 
seeing it when Marty has had time to type it. It should be quite fascinat' 
ingi Keep up the good work! 

Now I will answer your question about what I did when I had to quit 
college for a year. That was in 1919. after my freshman year at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 1 went to Chicago where Uncle John got me a job at the 
Board of Trade. I did not like it very much, so 1 quit just as soon as 1 had 
found a better job widi the Cable Piano Company. I was in the advertising 
department, where I helped out in general & also had charge of distribut' 
ing two books for the Cable Company: "The loi Best Songs*' and the **ioi 
Best Poems." You used to have copies of them — don't have. Next year, in 
1920, 1 traveled down South & spent some time at Sam Crosby's place 

9. Accidents as serious as Simpson's aie usually hal in such lemote tiopicai 
regions because of the quick onset of infection belbre proper medkal treao^ 
arranged. 

10. L^: An Iiilrcxfucdbn to Biotaig^ and Bdi^^ 

1 1 . The Brookl>Tv Dodgers Icisr rho seventh and decidinp pame of rhe i gs6 baseball 
World Series to the New York Yankees, 9-0. The Yankees had ten hit», including a 
grand slam home'run while the EXxigers were held to three hits and made an enor. 

la. "Gieetings, good luck, and waim wishes.*' 
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near Port Arthur, Texas, then returned to Colorado where 1 worked for a 
few weeks at a private summer resort (at Scholl, Colorado) & then went 
back to the University of Colorado (in the Fall of 1920). You were in Chi- 
cago while I was with the Cable Co., but also went back to Colorado in 

292 1920. 

PINAL }^o9f as to more modem news — there is not very much. Everything goes 

MUSEUM YEARS • 

1950-1959 along fine, as usual. Anne is not yet working iuU time at New York Uni- 
veisity, but keeps very busy widi otlier things. I seem to do mostly editing 
lately. Anne & I have done more, &. nearly final, editorial work on a sym- 
posium "Behavior and Evolution" being published by Yale University 

Press, & I have also worked over a monograph on some fossils from Cuba 
[Central America], being published by the Museum. These &. odd jobs 
keep me out of mischief. 1 am also writing various book reviews, and of 
course check or supervise a lot ot things — exhibits 61 others — for the 
Museum, although I work mostly at home. 

We have not yet seen our youngest grandchiki, Ffelen*s thiid boy, but 
Joan and all her ^ily vteited dieie (near New Haven) yesterday & gave 
us all the news. All is well there, too. Helen is back at work, healthy & 
happy, 61. the new baby is good, big, & growing fast. Wolf [ Vishniac, Hel' 
en's husband] was in to see us a week or so ago, on his way back from giv 
ing some lectures, & Helen is coming down next week, but diey won*t try 
to bring the boys for a while yet. " 

Next week Anne is off to Detroit tor a iiieering 6i a short consulting job 
(with an oil company — very well paid!) and she will have time for a gocxl 
visit with Gay 6l with Betsy at Ann Arbor, near Detroit. Gay's husband, 
Frank, had a little accident a while ago but is well now, & Betsy & her 
bcDod are all well. 

I know you have more recent news of Marty & Peg than we have, so 
won't attempt to tell you how they are. 

Creighton Peet (who often asks about you) & a colleague of mine, 
Bryan Patterson (I don't think you know him) are due here right now for a 
visit, so I had better close. 

Much, much love from both Anne <St me — 

G 

[Aruieadds:] 

G is doing very well — ^he goes to the Museum once a week now. 

Anne 



[New York City] 
22 Nov 57 

Dearest Marty — 

Herewith Mother's ms. Thanks for doing it, (Si. for sending to me. I have 
written a highly appreciative comment to her, & encouraged her to keep 
up the good work. Between us, I am a little shocked because this seems 

13. Wolf Vishniac (1922-1973), Uerman-bom American microbiologist, then at 
Yale University. Vishniac was later killed m an accident while doing research in Ant- 
arctica. He and Helen had three $am. 
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considerably less coherent & even less accurate than her conversation on 
the same subjects last summer. I suppose, however, that this is at least 
partly due co the difficulty of writinL;. On the other hand, her remodeling 
of the past is lancinating, as you noted, 6i. also has a good aspect — In con- 
versation she tends so to dwell & harp on old grudges 6l unhappincsscs 6i 
there's little of that here. On the contrary she makes things, on the whole, 
more pleasant dian they actually were. 

Amie*s in Detroit for a few days — ^a conference, a short consultii^ job, 
&. a chance to see the kids [in Ann Arbor] & especially to learn more pre- 
cisely what gives with Bets &. what can best be done to help her. (Mean- 
while I am well looked after by friends & our nice 6l devoted Swedish 
maid.) 

Helen (St Wolf both in this week — separately as the hi^)usetull [sic] of 
boys prevents both coming to N.Y. at once. Both happy, Helen blotiming 
again 6i very pretty. They, at least, <Sl tor the moment, at least, have none 
but usual & not unpleasant problems, which is certainly not mie for any 
other branch of the family. 

All as usual with me. I'm oif to hospital on 2 Dec., operating room on 5 
Dec. , but we won't know till then just what's to be done in O.K. 

Much love, sweety, my best to Bill. We are both looking forward so 
easeihf to your visit. 

G 



[New York City] 
1 Nov 58 

Dear Marty & Bill— 

Youll be glad to see the enclosed, if you haven't already. H.-B. [Har- 
court, Brace and Co. , Publishers] is finally getting some of the lead out. 
Probably means the book is making some money for them, so they'll spend 

some. 

Anne's off in Washington for a couple of davs — She's away about half 
the rime lately. (Much of this is compensating tor the two years ot 
restricted activity when I wasn't fully able to care for myself, as I can now.) 

She probably told you what a scare Joan gave us — Ear "intection" 
proved to be a tumor involving mastoid & tympanum. It took them 6 days 
to be sure, but it finally proved not to be malignant. Joan is back home 
luiw & almost as good as new. Her hearing te not affected, or at wont only 
very slightly. 

So all's well there &. the only serious family problem now Edna Roe 
(Anne's mother], who mmi leave Ed &. Ruth's but who is hard to arrange 
for anywhere ebe. However, Bob is doing most of the struggling with that 
problem." 

14. Like all authors since the invention ot writing, Simpson felt that his college 
text (biology) had not been sufficiently promoted and advertised. 

13. Simpson's mother was eighty'eight years old. She had been living with Anne's 
bcothcT and wife but eventually had to be put in a nuning home in Albuquerque, 
where Maitha was able to visit her ham time to time. 
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I'm fine &. srill improving — No brace, no crutches — but not "no 
hands," as I do hobble rather heavily on canes &. the pain doesn't seem to 
improve much. I'm up to almost anything but foot'tacing or wrestling, 6l 
daily j»rateful. 

294 This IS still uncertain and confidential, but I want you to know of the 

'iNAL possibility: I may leave New Yofk 6i die Museum next Ml. It's a hard deci' 
1950-1959 sion after 31 yeais (exactly, today, now I think of it) — ^But as you know 
dungs have not been happy for me dtere since my return, & I do have an 
offer of a better joh: Agasstz Professor at Harv ard. More money & literally 
no duties — ^just to sit & think if so disposed, & occasionally to say a kind 
word to students (but no teaching!) & other faculty. Free, too, to come &. 
go as I please. The professorship explicitly does not require even residence 
in Cambridge, although I would plan to live there as base of operations. 
Anne feels she can continue her work at least as well there as here. There 
are drawbacks of course: leaving the collections I'm working on — but Ned 
[Colbert] & Bert Parr would probably be so glad to see me go that they'd 
lend collections to Harvatd for my work.** Less assistance & facilities — ^but 
Ned is han>ily cutting down on services for me here, & I think I can get 
research grants to cover my needs. 

(Bill will be amused at my being an Agassiz professor, as his researches 
in Darwiniana will have taught him that I'm not the Agassiz type.'^ TTiere 
are 3 Ac professorships — ^The two already there are old good ^ends of 
mine: Br>'an Patterson & Ernst Mayr.)'^ 

Well, time will tell — &. so, when i know, so will 1. 

The best to you both — 

G 



[New York Cityl 
Thanksgiving 
[Nov. 27, 1958J 

Dearest Mother: 

You're gadding about again, so I'll send diis to Mardia to forward to you 
wherever you are. 

This is Thanksgiving & is a big day here. Bets & Garth [her son] are 
here staying with us for several days. Helen, Wolf, & their three boys are 
staying with Wolf's mother, Luta, & they'll soon arrive for Thanksgiving 
dinner, & so will Joan, Al [her husband], Trina, & Peter |rheir two chil- 
dren]. Quite a mob! All are well 61 blooming. The children delightful, 

16. Edwin Colbert was chairman of the departraent of geology and paleontology; 
Albert Parr was director of the American Museum. 

17. Alexander Agassiz (1835— 1910), SwisS'bom American naturalist and engi' 
neer who made a fortune in copper and used some of it to endow professorships at 
Harvard's Museum ol Comparative Zoology, whicli had been founded by his father, 
Louis Agaasb (1807-1873). 

18. Ernsr Mayr (h. 1Q04), German-bom American zoolo^isr and evolutionist, fcr- 
merly a colleague of Simpson's at the American Museum, whose book, Systemaiks and 
(he Ortgbn cf Ae Species (1942) is anodwr of the pillan of die modem evolutionary 
syntliesis. 
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although rather strenuous, as they should be at their ages. This is more 
family than we've had together for years. It is actually a'/j years since I saw 
Bets or Garth or Helen's older two hoys, <Si 1 had never seen her youngest, 
born while 1 was laid up. Everyone is out watching the big Thank.sgiving 
parade, a big event tor small fry here in New York, but will be back in an 
hcNir or so for the festivities. We aUddnk of you very much, miss you, & 
send our collective love — a large package! 

Aime & I have decided to leave New York next year, in September 
1959. I've been here over 3 1 years 61 am sort of tired of it, and I have been 
offered a good job at Harvard University — Agassiz Professor of Vertebrate 
Paleontology, pays well & has no duties excepr ro write & do such research 
as I please. (No reaching, which I do not like— 1 mean, 1 do not like tO 
teach &. do not have to though 1 will be a professor.) 

We will of course ct)ntinue to spend summers in New Mexico, this 
makes no difference to our plan to be there next summer. We will have to 
come back a bit early in order to make the move, which will be quite a 
job, especially as I have to move my library of several thousand volumes & 
re'install it at Harvard — They are remodeling & equiping [sic] quarters for 
me in the Museum of Comparative Zoology, which is part of Harvard Col' 
lege & was founded about a century ago by Louis Agassiz, the man for 
whom my professorship is named. 

Not much other news here. I'm dashin'^' dow n to Washington tomorrow 
for a meeting of the Secretary of hircnor'.s committee on Geological Sur- 
vey, (St Anne leaves at about the same time for a week in Miami, Florida, 
at a conference on psychology. 

Much love, again — 

Gg 



New York 

21 December 195S 

Dearest Mother — 

Merry Christmas! Another year has rolled around 61 although we have 
to be hi away we diink of you & send our love. 

This is a far merrier Christmas for us dian die last two, when I was in 
die hospital & doubtful whedier I would ever walk again. Now I am walk- 
ing, not even using crutches, & I have a new job to look forward to, & all 
is going well with us. 

In fact, although thankful for those blessings, we do nor feel very 
Christmasy this year. Wc" had om family reunion, &. a very good one, on 
Thanksgiving, which seems a more appropriate occasion anyhow. Anne &. 
I will be alone on Christmas Day, although we will have Christmas Eve 
with Joan & her family. I diink the commercialization of Christmas has 
gcme so far that it is spoiled for us & we seek our own occasions fof celebra' 
tion widiout commercials! 

19. Simpson is wrong; the Agassiz professorships are named after Louis's son AleX' 
ander, who endowed diem. 
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Anne has been sick for a couple of d;iys — nothing at all serious, just a 
severe cold — & rhat has put us behind in writing &. various odds &. ends. 
Fortunately 1 am now able to take care ot meals & so on when she is under 
the weather. 

296 We are both working along. Anne's research project is making great 
strides — She has a good assistant & efficient (also very pretty! ) secretary. I 
am working on the collections I made on dw iU'fated Brazilian es^dttion, 
as I want to finish diem befi>re I leave the Museum. We are also finishing 
up the revision of our book ''Quantitative Zoology*'^— Very technical. I'm 
afraid you won't care much f<x it! 1 also have five new lectures to write for 
April, &. have to prepare for a new course I'm giving at Columbia Univer- 
sity, which I had agreed to give before 1 decided to leave there. TTiat will 
be my last teaching there, &. perhaps anywhere, since I am not required to 
teach at Harvard 61 probably won't. 

Marty send[s] us some Christmas greens from New Mexico — cedar, 
pinon, & sagebrush — & they make us homesick. We do look forward to 
getting out diere next summer. 
Merry Christmas, again, & much love — 

G 



[New York City] 
1 1 Jan 39 

Dearest Mother — 

There really is not much news dus week. Aime has been under the 
weadier all week, but is better today — Some flu she's been having trouble 
shaking off. I'm fine. I've started a new course of hydrothermy & massage, 

which is enjoyable & does me good. 

Helen is coming down from New Haven to see us this afternoon. It's 
been quite a while since we saw her & so of course we are looking forward 
to it. Joan &. her kids usually spend Sundays with us, but aren't today. 

Now that I get around more easily, we go out a little more or have com- 
pany here. All the Peets were up a while ago. Young Creighton is now 20 
years old &. over six feet tall. He is studying at Tufcs College. That is near 
Harvard, so we hope to see more of him when we move to Tufb [sic] next 
fall — ^He's a sophomore & will be diere a coiqple of years after we move. 

Margaret & Ned Colbert, whom you know, are in Brazil, on the same 
sort of exchange professorship Anne &. I were on 5 years ago. (Not cxplor* 
ing the jungle, as I was on my latest trip there.) Rachel Nichols, w hom 
you also knew at the Museum, is going to retire next year. (She is older 
than me *Si is one of only 3 in the Department who were there when 1 
went to the Museum. The others are Carl Sorensen Kdith Marks, both 
of whom also retire soon.) Of others you may remember there, Jerry Walsh 

ao. Richaid C Lewontin, then a geneticist at North Carolina State, now at Hat- 
vaid Univenity, collalxiiated with Simpoon and Anne on the revision, which was 
published in i960. 
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& Charlie Lang are doing well — botli retired some years ago. Bamum 
Brown has heen retired for a long rime bur snll comes to the Museum fire- 
quently & is writing his memoirs. (He's older than you, but also quite 
sprightly.) 

We are so pleased diac Marty & Bill could have some time in Holly' 297 
wood & that this may mean considerable to diem financially — as you 
know, a little extra will help them greatly. It must be lonely for you not to 7950-1959 
see diem for a while, but it is a needed chance for them & they'll be back 
soon. Bill's new book keeps selling, not enormously but steadily, & we 
hear many good comments on it.^' 

I noticed that you had an unusually heavy snow in Albuquerque a week 
or two ago, & I hope you enjoyed it — or don't you like snow anymore.^ 
Here ir has beeii unusually cold, but mostly clear. There has been practi- 
cally no snow. 1 like New York with clear, snappy winter weather. What I 
hate is the long, slow drizzles we sometimes have, but so far we have not 
had much of that, eithor. 

Much love from us both. Keep well'occupied as you can, & we'll visit 
together again before so terribly bng. 

Gg 



N.Y.C. 
8 May 59 

Dear Marty & Bill: 

I venture to address myself to you even thou^ I am not a Big Cow Man 
& have no h^ to innoculate against blacking, blackjack, £aio, & 
fimtods.^^ 

I have just ordered a gadget for measuring relative humidity — something 
we've always wanted tor our weatherwatching. So sure it's dr\', but just how 
dry? I've had this sent to me there at Cuba [New Mcxict^l in care ot Bill 
because we don't care how dr\' it is in New York. So open ir up &t have tun 
until I get out there (probably on 9 July) (Sl take it away. Actually, this is 
a birdiday pfesent for AniK, who krves weadierwatching even mote than 
I do. 

My appointment — also Anne's — at Harvard ts now finally dHcial — ^no 
surprise, as word of it had already reached literally as far as Red Qiina." I 
leave with a bit of nostalgia but no present regrets. Things get worse &. 
worse at the American Museum, & I'm lucky to be getting to hell out. The 

2 1 . Brum: Peopk ( 1 1;58), set in contempiiran.' New Mexico, is ahoiit a rancher's son 
who ts determined to become a bronc buster, his black friend, a born intellectual, and 
assorted Navajo Indians. 

22. Blackleg is a disease of sheep and cattle; one of the •^vmptoms is swollen lejzs. 
Blackjack and faro are popubr gambling card games of the Old West. Fantods as used 
bf the novelist Galsworthy is nervousness, lestiesmess, or uneasiness. 

23. Anne's initial appointment at Harvard was as lecturer and research associate 
in Harvard's School of Graduate Education. In 1963 she was made full professor — the 
inC woman ever in the school and the ntndi in all of Haivanl's history — to hold diat 
tide. 
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Director has just been fired (in the big business way of giving him a mean- 
ingless new title, "Senior Scientist" no less, & taking away all authority). 
New director not yet named. This would have done me nothing bur fur- 
ther harm if I had been staying on. It's a general crackdown from the Trust- 
ees who run the lives of the Museum statf as a hobby. 

Anne moves to Cambridge on 15 June or thereabouts. I stay here until I 
go CO Arizona about 6 July, & Anne will join me at La Jara, of course. 

We saw the CIaxton*s briefly — here a month en route fixmi winter in 
Tucson to summer in Vennont. They are aimless 61 seem unhappy. Doing 
nothing whatever is fun only when it's an interval between doing some- 
thing. They hadn't intended to look us up, but we heard they were in town 
&, looked them up. 

You of course heard that Creighton (Sr.) had a coronar>'. He's up & 
about <Si O.K., hur serious problems with legwork for his kind of writing 
(less <Si. less in demand) 61 with having to move. Thank God B.A. IBertha 
Aim, his wife] has a &ir job — ^btt no pensioa coming. We may be able to 
help Creighton (Jr.) stay in school, which is extremely desirable at diis 
point, as our own (or other) children may need less help next winter. 

I get aiound as pert as a grasshopper (one with a slightly busted leg). 
Aime overdoes, you'll be amazed to hear, but is enjoying it. She's away 
again at meetings hither & yon. I'm winding up as much as I can at Amer. 
Museum &. also have a lecture, a conference, & an institute (Baltimore, 
Cold Spring Harbor, & Tucson) before I relax among you cattle folk. 

Much love, &. keep your fences dry & your powder up. 

G 

Do you remember my cc^lleague Hc^race Wood?'"' He's had a tendency to 
pinch strange girls & generally act queer over recent years (St a week ago 
suddenly became violent 6t was shoveled mto a loony bin. This is not an 
occupational disease. 



INew York Cityl 
12 June 1959 

Dear Marty and Bill: 

This is just a quick note tt> let you know about my arrival in Albuquer- 
que. I am scheduled to arrive diere on 9 July, by Frcmtier Airlines fli^t 82 
from Tucson, due in Albuquerque at 12:03 p.m. Please do not bother to 
meet me, because it is really a terrible nuisance and 1 can perfectly well 
come our on the afternoon bus. I'll call you from Cuba when I arrive 
there. 1 won't attempt to go up to Los Pinavetes Ithc Simpsons' homel that 
same day, so it you still have guests please reserve me a room in one of 
those motels in Cuba. 

The plans for picking up the jeep and the camp equipment up at my 

24. Horace Elmer Wood 11 (1901-1975) was a vertebrate paleontologist at the 
Univenicy of Newaik (later part of Rutgeis Univefsity) wtwse specialty was iioMll ihl' 
noceioses and their kin. 
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place are still somewhat nebulous. A couple of weeks n^o, Georjj;e Whit- 
akcr suddenly had a severe hemorrhage from an ulcer and he has been laid 
up ever since. It is quire doubtful whether he will be able to west this 
summer. Even if he does not, s(^me ot the other lab men, including Walter 

Sorenson [sic], will get out there some time in June. I'll tr>' to see that you 299 

are notified, but don't be too surprized [sic] if they drop in on you. It is, of 

course, alright to let Walter use the keys to my place and to remove any of 1950-1959 

the museum's equipment. 

Sincerely, 
G 

Thanks for check — ^I*U write you about that from home in a day or two. 
Love to you both — G 



[New York City] 
14 June 59 

Dearest Marty — 

Many thanks for the check. I must explain th sr I liave not divided it 
just as was originally suggested. (I, at least, had made no commitment lhat 
T would do so, & it is my money, after all.) What I have done is to give 
each ot the girls the amount Anne had said they might get — $300 — (Si the 
same to young Oeighton Peer. 1 have kept the remaining $500. (Our trip 
to Albuquerque cost more than that.) 

I have a somewhat guilty feeling as if I was cheating the girls, which 
God knows is not true & I resent feeling so (especially as each has had 
considerably more than this from me recently). I must confess I got a bit 
angry, too, when Bets wrote all bursttttg with plans to spend her inheri- 
tance from Grandmother, proposing to quit her job Sl go back to school on 
the strength of it — which even if I gave her all the money would mean that 
T would shortly be providing full support for that family instead of part as at 
present. 

However, I have simply explained to the girls that this is a gift, not an 
inheritance, how 1 am dividing it. If any of them kicks, I'll throttle her. 

The Peets are not doing at all well & I am quite worried about them & 
glad I can ease things by giving a little to young Peet. (It is of course 
unqjosible to give anything directly to his parents.) Creighton i$ tired & 

feeble & can't do much. B.A. [Bertha Ann, his wifcl has a job, thank 
goodness, but it's not enough for the whole family. Young Peet is working 
as a barket at Coney Island, the best pay he could lt)cate fot a few weeks 
when he has the promise ot a more interesting & also well paid summer job 
with a sugar company. 1 thought his parents were kidding when they com- 
plained about the social status of his Coney Island job, but found to my 
amazement that they arc perfectly serious in deploring this! They are srill 
not reconciled that young Cre^K>n woplI (& can't) be a writer — the only 
gentlemanly work! Bertha Ann is also upset because young Creighton 
takes a predatory attitude toward young females — told her that if a 
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healthy 20-year old male did not have such an attitude she would have a 
right to worry! In short, the Peets are just generally upset, & with good 
reasons, which they camoutlage by worrying about the wrong things. 
We'll be moving all this week, God help us! 
300 Much love — 

PINAL Q 
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[New York City?] 
I9jun59 

Dearest Marty — 

Enclosed a bit more on Grinell that should be kept with certificates, I 
guess. Peg sent this separately to me about a month ago & I mi^laced it in 
the turore of moving. 

We are all moved. .Anne is in Cambridge — 11 Farrar St., Cambridge 
30', if you haven't noted — (Si I'm going up tor a couple of days next week. 
All my office stuff has been moved, too, but I won't settle in there till 
Sept. — ^My office bookst & files filled 108 boxes! (And Ned saw to it I 
didn't take anything to which I couldn't prove tide — ^Even had my secre* 
tary, without telling me, list everything I took & left!) 

All well. No more news. Oh, yes, I'm to get another Sc.D. (fl University 
ofj Qiicago) in November — not announced yet. I need more doctor's 
d^irees like 1 need the hole in my head. 

Love — 
G 

'Phone now installed — ^Easy No. to remember: University 4-5566. 



[New York City] 
25 jun 59 

Dearest Marty — 

Thanks for your most reassuring letter. Anne thought I was being stingy, 
but she's recovered (after sending a bit more on her own!), & the girb 
were all most £9)pfeciative, including Bets. So all is well. 

Like a stinker I neglected to say Happy Birthday in time. I do now, & 
many of diem. 

Things are in a hooraw here, as you can imagine. I've been in Cam- 
bridge most of the week, .seeing our new home, ordering office equipment, 
attending a conference, so on, but now am back in N. Y. till i leave for- 
ever on 6 July. 

Our place in Cambridge is delightfiil. I really like it better than our apt. 
here, even apart ftom die couldn't'be'quieter contrast in neigjibodioods, 
shopping facilities, etc. Everyone at Harvard is most cordial, too, & I 

actually can hardly wait to get cracking there. 

You may have noticed that the boys didn't make it on 15 June to pick up 
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jeep & camp stuff. George is now certified OK by the Museum Dr. , & he 

&. Walter Sorensen are flying to ABQ [Albuquerque] on 13 July, probably 
reach Cuba [New Mexico] on 14 July. I'll be there then myself, of course. 

If Bill gets rhe Buiclc our before I come (which is not really necessary) he 
may have to shift some camp sruft &. leave Buiclc out of garage until the 
boys come, but that doesn't matter. 
I'll see you soon. Much love, 

G 
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THE SIMPSONS moved to Harvard in the summer of 1939 
and took an apartment in Cambridge near the univer- 
sity. Simpson held joint appointments at the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology as an Agassiz E^iofessor and at Harvard itself as pmfessor of verte- 
brare paleontology. Anne was affiliated with the school ot graduate educa- 
tion, first as lecturer and research associate, then as full professor. In the 
mid' 1960s Anne started the Center for Research in Careers at Harvard 
and became its director. 

Simpson's reputation was international and he coiuuiued to receive 
honors and invitations to visit and lecture worldwide. Anne too had many 
opportunities to lecture and consult. Consequently, die Simpsons, who 
were endiusiastic travelers anyway, intensified their professional pace. Yet 
they often made side trips to visit members of their far-ilung family. Gradu' 
ally, l i V \ er, health problems began to slow them down. In 1964 they 
both liad what Simpson later called "his and her heart failures," and la^ 
that year they took a lonq South Seas cruise to convalesce. 

Martha and Bill were still living in New Mexico. In 1965 Martha pub- 
lished her second hook. Rattlesnake wider Glass, a c(x>kb(^(^k ot western 
United States recipes combined with ranchland-uispired anecdotes of the 
New West. Bill continued to write luivels and occadonal screenplays for 
Hollywood; for a time he also taught writing at the University of New 
Mexico in Albuquerque. 

Simpson's mother died in i960, shortly before her ninetieth birthday. 

Because both of Simpson's parents were dead and because Anne conducted 
most of the correspondence with the daughters, Simpson's letter writing to 
the family was mostly confined to Martha. 

Simpson's professional energy never slackened. He published a major 
treatment ot the ways m which humans organize and classify organisms, 
PHnciples of Airnnd Taxonomy ( 1961), a lineal descendant of the earlier 
1945 classic, Principles of Classificatian and a Oass^katian of Mammals. He 
also publi^ied two collections of essays. The fourteen essays in This Vreur of 
JJfe ( 1964) — ^the title is derived from the last sentence of Darwin's Or^n 



<^ species: "There is grandeur in this view of life . . . " — present Simpson's 
views on the impact of evolution on nineteenth- and twentieth-centurv 
culture, the nature of evolutionary inquiry' itself, the lack of preordained 
goals or purpose in evolution, and humanity's place in the universe. Simp- 
304 son long considered this book his tavorite, until near the end ot his lite 
HARVARD when a new book shared that distinction. 

959-19 7 1965 Simpson published a second collection of essays. The Geognxphy 

of Evokukmf which he quickly legretted, for dwse essays argued for conti' 
nental stability at a time when the new theory of plate tectonics was gain- 
ing ground. This is the only book that Sinqwon clearly wished he hadn't 
published. 



[Cambridge, Mass.] 
[10 Oct. 1959] 
Satuday 

Dear Marty & Bill- 
Thanks for your recent letters. We are always eager for news of N. M. & 

do appreciate your supplying it so well. 

I do not know whether you have heard that Bela Mittelman' died last 
Sunday & Perry Claxton last Thursday — Bela in N.Y. &. Perr>' in South 
Londonderry', Vermont (their summer home). They died in precisely the 
same way — Both sitting in their living rooms &. just suddenly ceasing to 
live from one instant CO the next. Well, I guess that's a better way than 
most. 

Young Creighton has settled in at Tufts &. drops by to see us occasion* 
ally — had dinner here Wednesday. He has a cold water flat which we 
haven't seen & of which his parents disapprove violently, although they 
haven't seen it either. (You know B. A. &. Creighton have an unexpected 
snobbish streak, which is the main reason why young C. is in college at 
ail — He is completely nonintellectual \n spite ot being intelligent 61 has 
great difBculty with classes.) C. will be 2 1 on 30 October & we hope to get 
B. A. &. (old— KMie can't say "big" any more because young C. is bigger) 
Creighton up for die weekend but are uncertain whether they can get 
away. 

Anne is in d^hicago — left yesterday noon & will be back this afternoon. 
She's away all ov«r the place half the time — So much for her intentions to 
take it easier this year! She is well, however, except for an occasional 
cough & she is enjoying the new setup very much. It's exactly what she 

always wanted. 

1, too, like the new setup 61. have no regrets, au contraire, even though 
I am finding the readjustment more of a problem. I really am taking it easy, 
however. My feais of too much social life in a more tighdy knit community 
are not being realized, although we do have enough. For example we 

I. A psyciioanalyst friend of Anne's wlio hdd colbborated with her on alcoholism 

TCSCBIchi 
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recently spcnr rhe evening with Paul Levine, wife, & in-laws in Lexington. 
He is a ytuin*^ t^eneticist (on Harvard tacultv) & his wife (very nice) is 
daughter oi Carl &. Ruth Epling, old friends ol ours at U.C.L. A. (He's a 
botantist.) Tomorrow we ll spend the day at the Mayrs' weekend place 60 
miles north of here in New Hampshire. Ernst Mayr (ornithologist) is 305 
anodier fugitive from die American Museum who pieceeded [sic] me here 'Jjl'^y.^.^ 
by several years. The fall color in the N.H. hills should be near its peak* & 
clear weather is promised, so that should be delightful. 

Well, off to watch football on TV. ( Did A tell you that our old TV that 
1 was about to chuck out works perfecdy in its new location? It just didn't 
like New York.) B\ the way, Bill, I sat up to see the fight last night 61 
regretted it. Wasn't that a lousy one? 

Much love — 
G 



Cambridge 
17 Oct 59 

Dearest Marty &. Bill — 

I am finally getting with it here at Harvard, & it is quite simple it you 
only pay attention.' 

I think I did tell you that I am two professors. One is paid but has no 
tenure. The other has tenure but is not paid. But if the professor without 
tenure is fired, die one widi tenure has to be paid. I am on die ^u»ilty, but 
I do not teach. Everyone who teaches is on the faculty, with certain except 
tions. If you are not on the faculty, you have to pay dues to belong to the 
Faculty Club, but if you are on the faculty you do not have to pay dues. 

My title is, among other things, professor or rather professor-professor. 
My rank is also professor, but you do not have to he a professor in order to 
have the rank of professor. Anne is a lecturer bur has the rank ot protcssor, 
but naturally there are lecturers who do not rank as professors. Chairmen 
6l directors have titles but no rank as such, ot course. 

Now obviously precedence has nothing to do with either title or rank. 
Widi certain exceptions (established in 1652, 171 7, & 181 a) precedence 
is based on year of first academic dtgne. So of course my precedence — 
Anne's too — is as of 1923. This is alMmportant at football games, sym- 
phony concerts, & state dinners. 1923 puts us above the salt, but well 
below Don Quixote ("donde esta la cabecera"V because there are still 
plenty here with precedence from the '90's, 61 perhaps some from the '8o's 
for all I know. 

The departments of Biology &. Geology have elected nie a member 

2. What Simpson is about to describe is the sort of complex organization typical 
of an academic institution mote than diree centuries old, parts of which grew lilce 
Topsy. 

3. "Where is the salt." Simpson of course is referring to the old saw that one's posi- 
tion in the social hierarchy b reflected by one's seat assignment at dinner. Above the 
salt puts you closer to your host, below die aalt puts you fiutther away. 
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(rather members — I'm two professors each in two departments — four so 
far), hut of course I'm really in the Museum of Comparative Zoology. That 
has no connection with biology or geology, but is at Harvard College. It is 
nor in, with, by, or notwithstanding Harvard College but just at it. It is 
306 artiliated with Harvard University, which of course is not (Urecdy related to 
HARVARD Harvaid College. The Unlveisity agreed in 1889 to pay M.C.Z. $1000 per 
939-1907 for use of a lecture hall, vrfiich it does not use. Odierwise the Univer' 
sity contributes nothing to M.C.Z. M.C.Z. (of course not Harvard Univer- 
sity or College) owns its building & land. But it also owns the land on 
which is Peabody Museum, which is owned by Harvard — University, diat 
is, not College, natch. Harvard does iK>t pay rent for that land, or for use 
of the well in our patio. 

My salary as the salaried one of us is not paid by any of the Harvards, 
but by the Bay State Trust Co. , trustee tor the estate of Alexander Agassiz, 
deceased. Agassiz professors do not get tired by Harvard, because then Har- 
vard would have to pay them in their tenure positions. But Harvard does 
pay curators, who of course do not work for Harvard at all. (The Bay State 
has something to do with the revolution.) 

That's all simple &l straightforward, but it becomes more confusing 
when it comes to The Faculty. Most people who teach, & many who 
don't, belong to the f icultv, but only a few faculty members belong to The 
Faculty, & some nontaculty members are Faculty members. (Some but not 
all Faculty members «S<. faculty members are eligible for the Faculty Club.) 
Members of The Faculty have the privilege of telling the President to go to 
hell, & he has the privilege of tiring them if they do, unless, of course, 
they are also iieurulty members. In the latter case they can only be fired for 
raping a dean's wife in public. (Only wives (^husbands below the rank of 
dean & precedence below 1930 can be raped in public.) One of my fellow 
Agassiz professors did something worse than rape: he went to a meeting of 
The Faculty (to which he did not belong; all Agassiz profs, are on the fac- 
ulty but not all are on The Faculty)- Next day he received a polite, icy let- 
ter from INathan] Pusey (that's the president — of Harvard University, that 
is, of course nothing to do with the Colkgel) telling him to cut off his but- 
tons. But he only has zippers. 

Some time between 1690 & 1 710 (I never could remember dates) it was 
decreed that only Masters of Arts of Harvard College (not University, & I 
do wish you'd pay attention) coukl belong to The I^iculty. Consequently 
when they appoint someone to The Faculty who is not a M.A. of H.C. 
they quickly drop a dipbma in his mail box. (This is not necessary for fac- 
ulty members.) 

My mail box, by the way, is a large mahogany literally box built in with 
the Museum (which will have been built just 100 years on 15 November of 
this year). Since I am ni)r likely to be here more than 1 5 or 20 years, my 
name is just stuck on a strip of adhesive, over the name of a predecessor 
who predeceased in 1892. Every morning the mall clerk sorts the mall just 
outside my office, then takes it downstairs to my box — ^1 follow him, get 
the mail out of my bene, & we walk back up together. 
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An\way, they made me a member ot The Faculty with all privileges 
{vide supra, p. 2, lines 20-25) thereunto pertaining, hence also Magister 
Arris, & so completed what is known in unmentionable circles as the 
stutted shirts' (or squares') hat trick:'' degrees trom Harvard, Yale, & 
Princeton (in order of antiquity & prestige to cognoscenti) &. fellowship in 
Amer. Philosophical Soc., Amer. Acad, of Arts & Sciences, & National 
Acad, of Sciences (same order). 

Smoking, chewing, & spitting are especially forbiddm in M.C.Z., but 
in the Harvard Herbarium (no connection with the Arnold Arboretum or 
with the Dept. of Botany, in the same building) , which belongs to Hat' 
vard — one of them, an\^vay — or maybe doesn't, but is at Harvard — or is it 
really? It's on M.C.Z. land bur on Divinity Ave., which belongs to the 
Divinity School, but is administered by the R.O.T.C. In, to repeat, the H. 
Herb, is a large spitoon (spitton.') engraved by Tittany: "Presented to the 
Harvard Herbarium tor the use ot the Director ot the Museum of Compara' 
tive Zoology.'* Which b the only privilege the Director (A. S. Romer) has. 

Well, Tve omitted all the really good parts, but in briefest outline that is 
the situation here in a nutshell. It really isn*t so much tuhot they say as how 
they say it. W c got to run — an assistant dean's wife just started up the 
steps of the Widener Library (that's in the yard, at but not in Harvard CoU 
lege.) Cheers! 

G 

P.S. — We've just had a visit from a colleague who is native to East Africa 
& who says he's a Kikuyu, but who is awfully pink & who's [sic] name is 
Leakey. He enthusiastically proposes to show us Kikuyu country, Olduvai, 
Rusinga, the Ngorongoro lions iSi petrifactions it we'll go to Kenya — Tan- 
ganyika — Congo riext summer. So, inshallah,' we will. (We aimed to any- 
how, as you know, but having the red carpet laid on clinches things!)' 

We have to be ditferent, though. We will not go to see A. Schweitzer. 
(Remark in^ired by a Sch. record, organ — ugh! — on radio just now.)^ 

Leakey does speak Kikuyu, but not Arabic & has just given a new find a 

4. "Hat trick" is hockey skinu for the scorinp three Roals in a single qame. 

5. Louis S. B. i-eakey (1903-1972), Kenyan-burn anthropologist of British par- 
entage. Fossil excavations by him, his wife Mary, and his son Richard in East Africa 
have maJe major conrrihutions to our understanding of early hutnrin evolution. Early 
in life Louis Leakey was adopted into the Kenyan Kikuyu tribe; speaking their language 
fluendy, Leakey served as ttanslator at the trials of alleged Mau Mau leaden during the 
uprisings against the British colonial goveminent in the iqsos. 

6. Anglicization of the Arabic ei^Mession "if AUali wills (it)," a frequent pknis 
exc tarnation among Mutlinu. Appropriate here, for much of East Africa was explored 
by Arab sea'traders and a latge part of die native population today practices the Mm- 
Itm fiiith. 

7. The Simpsons did visit Leakey in East Africa in 1961 and while on a field trip 

with !,ouis were present at the major discovery of a fossil ape, Kenyapithecus uickdri, 
about ten million years old and, according to some interpretations, close to the line ot 
human ancestors. 

8. Albert Schweitzer (1875— 1965), Als.uuiii-bom theologian, philosopher, Afri- 
can missionary doctor, and organist famous for his interpretations of J. S. Bach. He 
received the Nobel Peace Prize in 1965 for "his efforts on behalf of the brotherhood of 
man." 
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wrong Arabic name. He thinks means "Africa" — imagine such 
ignorance! (As you know, ir means "to be thirsty," "metal castenet.s,*'or 
"ethiopian.") Anyone thinks I'm kidding will be mighty sorry, too. 

G 

308 

P.P.S. (later, as they say, the same day) — Above was a reaction on return- 
1959-1967 ing from ist faculty meeting in a daze (not, alas, an alcoholic one). I've 
just had yrs. of 15 Oct., & will forward enclosure to Dorry IClaxton]. 
(Anne's away again.) Anne, by the way, saw Ruth, who's in bad shape, 
Joan, who's in excellent shape, more realistic (it says here) 61 on good 
tenns widi Al & infants.* Much love — 

G 



[Cambridge] 
13 March i960 

Dear Family: 

I get to write the family letter this week (there wasn't any last week). 
I'm using Anne's electric typewriter and it scares the — well I'll spare Edna 
Roe and not say what it scares out of me. 

Anne was up and somewhat about for a bit after her probable virus 
pneumonia, but about a week ago she either relapsed or came down with 
something else and has been in bed again ever since. Hie pattern is highly 
original and the doctor is really not quite sure what is wrong. Tomorrow, if 
Anne is not much better, he and we decide whether to put her in the hos- 
pital for a few days to see whether exhaustive tests will come up with some- 
thing more definite. She does feel a little less exhausted today, but still 
widi a great deal of chest pain. 

I am weeing at home, which is agreeable and efficient in my fine study, 
writing a book entitled "Principles of Animal Taxonomy" — ^for ages 4-6. 
Watch the best seller lists. Starting later this month, I will go and present 
an expurgated version of the book to postgraduate audiences (which will 
dwindle rapidly as they get a load of it) at Columbia University, for which 
they will give me some advance royalties and then print it it they remem- 
ber to. (liififf you hesitate with this typewriter or breathe hard it takes the 
bit in its teeth, and I don't know how to backspace either.) 

All winter long big storms avoided Boston — ^I figured the snow didn't 
want to £dl on die Irbh, and I wouldn't want to eidier. Then last Thurs* 
Fri, or rather a wedc ago, whammmmyyyy, as diis typewriter wants me to 
say. The heaviest single snow ever recorded in die Boston area. It crippled 
traffic and the mayor, who by an oddity happens to be crippled too and by 
no oddity is Boston Irish, came on TV and delighted me by announcing 

9. Ruth, here, probably refers to the wife of Anne's brother. Ed Roe. Simpson's 
daughter Joan had recently divorced Alfred Meyer, with whom she h;id two children. 

10. Simpson gave the prestigious Jesup Lectures at Columbia University in i960 
in which he disoMsed die nwln points roowftJly developed to 

Taxonomy. 
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that "packing of caz: is bond."" It speaks well for my increasing familiarity 
with this area that I tinally realized that an alternative spelling ot that 
would he "the parking of cars is banned." I wish parking had been barred, 
which comes out "bad," but I have to report accurately. 

(I find I can backspace by sheer brute force. Did you ever wrestle an 309 
electric typewriter?) 

I had a wondeifiil idea that when the weather is bad (not Boston 
accent, I meant Boxstonian for barred of course) Fd just go everywhere in 
taxis. Of course it never occurred to me that when the weather is bax — 
thataway, whatever I mean — ^you can't get taxis. Anyway it's much nicer 
just to stay home, and 1 get more done too. (Brilliant machine dc^esn'r 
even know a margin when it gets to one.) Even so 1 have gotten out tor a 
couple of sahshavs and e\'cn got Anne to the hospital t(^r X-rays. It's really 
lovely here with the deep snow, it only it weren't lor the bad going tor my 
gimpy leg. 

I should have gone out and shot someone before beginning this letter so 
I'd have some exciting news, but thb is about the only place left where 
there isn't anyone I really want to dioot. Give me time. 

Much love to you all — 

G, George, Geege, Daddy, etc. 
etc 
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[Les Eyzies, France] 
ILate August, i960] 

Dear Marty & Bill— 

We are somewhat at wits' end about Los Pinavetes, sorry it has been 
such a worry to you, (St worried as to what can be done about it now <Si in 
the future. The immediate solution of renting to your friends is satisfactory 
to us, but is not a long-range sotuticxi & may not be praoical now. If it is 
practical, we do audiorize you to follow it up. We do not quite see how a 
family with small children can sptad die winter there what widi heating & 
plumbing problems & the at least occasional impossibility of getting out 
readily. It seems to me impossible to winterize the present water system — 
tank, terrace drain, & some other parts could almost certainly freeze &. 
even getting water into the tank would seem impossible in coldest weather. 
We have always figured that a safe winter system will require a well, 
pump — hence electricity — new piping to the house, also some revision 
of diue house plumbing, certainly of the cold-water drain thru the terrace 
(which did actually fieeze & burst on us once). That is all a very comploc 
opemtion, the supervision of which we would hesitate to saddle upon you, 
& also a rather e3q)ensive one that we had not budgeted for this year, 
aldiough we could manage to borrow or scrape together the money for it if 
necessarv'. And then there is the fear that if &. when we do put in electric- 
ity, pump, 61 so on, we may jusc be providing more things to damage or 

II. John S. Collins. 
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steal. It also worries us about the long-range plan of further building &. 
moving our (quite valuable) libraries there, as we will never be able to stay 
cdl the time on the place. 

We are ensured against theft, etc. with the E. A. Steidly Agency in 
310 Albuquerque 6t they should be notified if anything really worth much has 
been stolen or serious damage done. 
»9-i9 7 1^ ^1 extremely upsetting — as much for you as for us we do 

deeply regret die nuisance for you. I am also sorry to be so indecisive, but 
can't seem to see a good solution from here. If your friends really want to 
& can move in — ^frankly I would not if I were they — that could be a satis- 
factory temporary &. compromise solution. ' We entirely trust your judg- 
ment there, but of course could not consider you responsible if things went 
wrong as could conceivably happen despite the best of judgment. 

Anyway, much love from our Cro-Magnon lair. As she has noted, 
Anne will soon be back m the U.S. tSi a little more accessible — 

G 

* 1 suppose token rent should be charged, but the amount would be imma' 
terial to us. 



[Cambridge! 
28 Oct 61 

Dearest Marty — 

Life in your two residences sounds like a social whirl. 1 hope you aren't 
letting them wear you out. 

Our lives in the big city are much quieter — ^mostly just going to the 
clfice, & in my case not always that. Although the weather is still reason- 
able I do much of my work at home. Aiuie, on the contrary, goes to the 
office more & more — her new office is so near that she finds it simpler to 
drop in there Saturdays &. Sundays than to bring work home. 

We have both been refusing most lecture &. other travel arrangements, 
but a few arc unavoidable. 1 have to go over to Worcester for one in a cou- 
ple of days (my secretary will drive me) & have two more lectures in 
Nov. — ^Ann Arbor 61 New York. The African slides are ever popular 61 
make lecturing relatively painless. 

Next weekmd we're going to Rochester to see Helen, Wolf, & the 
boys — we havm't visited since they moved. *^ In ^ite of the fact that I am 
extremely fond of Helen, I confess that this is as much duty as anticipated 
pleasure. Joan & her two will spend Thanksgiving with us. 

The news of poor little Pete Whitakcr is bad — He has pulled through, 
but it might have been better if he hadn't. He is blind &. almost uncon- 

12. Letter was written from Lcs Eyrics-Jc-Tayac, a villaKC in southwestern France 
where fossils of early Homo salncm — Cro-Magnon Man — hiave been toiind as well as 
cave paintings and Paleolithic sculpture. 

13. Helen's husinnd. Wolf Vishniac, moved ftom Yak to the Univenity of 
Rochester. 

14. SonofCeoiseWhltal»r, Sbapcon'sfieldandlalxHattxyassisGmtatc^ 
ican Museum, who had had a serious fall into an empty swimming pool. 
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trollahle, <z(K's intci spasms of raj^e &. it takes a couple oi people to hold him 
down. Anne has put theui in touch with some neua)psychiatric aid that 
may at least make it possible to live with him. However it sounds as if he 
had permanent hrain damafj;e. 

Our fall royalty checks have just come in, 6t they were several hundred 
dollars more than last year. We want to share the windfall, & so enclose a 
small part of it — ^I'm sure you'U be willing to make us happy by accepting 
it. As you know, diere's always more if needed. This is just a windfall & 
has no reference to need. 

(We are also sharing a bit of it with the Whitakers, who do need it.) 

We are both feeling fine. No illness yet, &. we're going to have flu shots 
as a precaution we haven't tried before. 

Love from us both to you both — 

G 



[Cambridge] 
9Dec6i 

Dearest Marty: 

On our way back from lunch yesterday we had the [Harvard] Coop send 
you two records. The Coop isn't the most efficient store in the world & the 
clerk was extremely skeptical when I insisted that New Mexico is in the 
United States. (I'm partly resigned to the fact that almost no one in New 
England ever heard of New Mexico. They say either, "Oh! You mean Ari- 
zona!" or, "Don't you have to have a passport?") — So please let us know it 
&. when they arrive. 

They are the Forellen Quintet (augmented Budapest quartet) & the 
Italian Symphony [of Felix Mendelssohn] (Toscanini & N.Y. Symphony), 
plus pretty good flip sides. I hope you don't have them, or at least these 
particular versions. At the moment, at least, these Ave my favorite music, 
chamber & symphonic, respectively. 1 always play the Ital. Symph. when I 
am depressed, &. it always cheers me up. It is the greatest expression of 
pure joy of life that I have ever encountered. So I hope you like it too, &. 
that it you ever should teel blue you'll play it &. cheer up with me. 

Anne (St I have taken turns with the latest in viruses, but we're both OK 
again now. Anne is off tomorrow for a week in Baton Rouge, a sort of 
working vacation — extremely well paid! — as personnel consultant for 
Humble'Esso.^' This is becoming a sort of annual event for her, which she 
enjoys because she likes to have contact widi industrial psychology, finds 
B. R. pleasant, &. also gets an evening or two in New Orleans. She'll also 
give a lecture at L.S.U. — desegrefftted (she called to make sure before 
accepting). 

As tor me, I just plug along. Lots of busy work — short papers, book 

15. Anne gave advice on dui recruitment and selection of new graduates in engi- 
neering. Despite some initial resistance and skepticism — she was the first woman con- 
sultant the managers had ever encountered — her detailed advice was enthusiastically 
foikiwed. 
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reviews, an occasional lecture (I turn most of them down but give 4 or 5 
each winter just to keep my hand in), &. beginning a revision of the Afri- 
can fossil prosimians (bush babies, pottos, &. kin). We both continue to 
love it here. Everything about it extremely congenial, stimulating and 
312 relaxing in the right proportions. Anne has her finger in a dozen pies, of 
HARVARD course. I do just enough professorial or organizational work not to feel iso- 
»9-'i9 7 jg^f^. couple of conunitteest tnfonnal student contacts (Fm still unoffi' 
cially working with a couple of die students I abandoned at Columbia) & 
the like. 

Weather cold & clear. Visibility unlimited. Blue jays raising hell. Sun* 
set at 4:5a. Stock market up, mixed. Much love to you both from us 
both — 

G 



(Las Vegas, N.M.] 
Tuesday [35 Sept. 1962] 

Dear Marty & Bill— 

I'm going to write now instead of telephoning later in die week, princi' 
pally because there is no place to telephcme without a large audience. I just 
don't want to discuss my health, let alone my opinions, in public. Mv 
health happens to be fine, even better than when you left. If it should turn 
otherw ise, 1 will call. 

My upiiiu)ns are a difierent matter. This place 6l everyone in it are sim- 
ply lousy. Mrs. Fanner is a partial exception, as she continues gracious & 
solicitous, but that hardly suffices, eq>eciaUy as she hasn't time for much 
during the day, at least. Did you realize diat she does aH the work in the 
hotel, without even a chambermaid? 

The faculty &. student attitude is one of utter indifference. They 
obviously don't intend to have anything to do with me if they can help it, 
& as a rule they can. Dean Meyer, who arranged the lectures, didn't 
bother to get in touch at all except by a message relayed through Dean 
Farmer, who got it wrong. Result that while 1 was waiting for M. to call on 
me, as F. said he was going to, my first lecture audience sat apathetically 
awaiting at a time & place of which I had no knowledge. When I did get 
there, I found that there was no projection equipment, for which I had 
specifically asked & had been assured it was there. The second lecture, 
today, was set for 8 a. ni. m I v as told, but when I got there, there was no 
audience ar all. Finally I lounJ that it had been transferred to a different 
place, without telling me. (There was no projection equipment there, 
either.) There were about 50 at my first lecture & about 1 5 at my second. I 
hope soon to be talking only to myself. Everyone absolutely expressionless. 
No questions. No discussion. Everyone gets the hell out quietly without a 
word as soon as I stop. 

16. £. Gerald Meyer (b. 191 1 ), a chemist and dean of die graduate school at New 
Mexico Highlandb Univetsity; Ite was later vice-pcesident of the Univenity of 
Wyoming. 
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My only human contact, outside of a kind word from Mrs. F. in passinj^, 
I forced by askuig a junior faculty punk where 1 could get a cup ot cottee, 
& to my intense surprise he took me out &. bought me one. 

This is going to be the most thrilling fortnight of my lite, (k 1 hope it 
teaches me a great big lesson. 

There are duee caC^s within walking distance — the De Luxe, vihste we 
had breakfast, & one a little wotse & one a little better, so I won*t starve. It 
turns out that the Sigma Xi meeting I am to address does not include din^ 
ner, as I thought, so I'll eat only at the three caf&. 

It baffles me why the hell they invited me when they don't even pretend 
to be interested in me or anything 1 have to say, but it baiHes me even 
more why I accepted. 

Aside from that 1 am really fine. I moved to the back of the hotel to a 
less comfortable but much quieter rcmm where I am destined to spend a lot 
of time. Now I'll go out 6t stir up some excitement, like mailing a letter, if 
there is mail service in this town. (Of course Fve already walked every 
block in town, so there's no more sightseeing to do.) 

Much love, & don't worry. I am perfectly well but just bored &, to tell 
die truth, damn mad. 

G 



[New Mexico Highlands Univ.] 
ILas Vegas, N.M.] 
Monday [, October i, 1962] 

Dear Marty & Bill- 
Thanks for your call. It was nice indeed to hear your voices. As you sur- 
mised, I had a very interested audience & could nor exactly speak freely, 
but I trust that you were reassured that I am well & that things are going a 

bit better here. 

What improvement there is in the latter respect is due to Dean Meyer, 
for motivei) tliat certainly include a belated desire to make a better impres- 
sion (m me but also, I tlunk, some equally belated friendtiness. Anyhow, 
he asked me whedier cocktail parties & football games interest me, & I 
allowed as how they did. So Sat. aft. he took me out to the Golf Club, a 
municipal afifair but operated by the university & used almost exclusively 
by &K:ulty. "Cocktails" were bourbon &. 7-up, hut with some argument fii 
eyebnm'-raising 1 got the 7-up omitted. The occasion was the presentation 
of golf trophies for the past year's play. Theit we drove back to Meyer's 
house where he casually said we'd drop across the street fcir a bite to eat. 
He put it just that way, but in fact across the street was the President's 
(Donnelly's) house where a large party had long been in progress. I'm not 

1 7. Sigma Xi, an honorary scientific society, has many campus chapters around the 
country. Thece is usually an annual dinner at which new mendbeis ate inducted and a 
disnnguished scientist gives an address. In this case Simpson apfxirently sang yet went 
without his supper. 

18. Thomas C Donnelly (b. 1905)1 political scientist and president of the uni' 
vetsity for tiie pievious ten years. 
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at all sure we were actually invited, & Donnelly had obviously not been 
told who I am or that I was on the campus, but he rallied nicely & was 
ver>' polite to me. The "hire to eat" was an elaborate buffet of snacks to go 
with the bourbon &. 7-up which is obviously the Las Vegas Anglo drink. 
314 (There were no Spanish at either party &. as far as I know there are none 
on the faculty, although the "student" body is mostly Spanish.) 
959 «907 Thzt reminds me to tell you that this is an almost completely segregated 
commimity. It consists of two separate incorporated towns, with entirely 
independent municipal officers & services, one 99% Spanish (West Las 
Vegas) & one 99% Anglo (East Las V^jas). They ate of about equal size. 
Spanish can shop & eat, or work at menial jobs, in East Las Vegas, but not 
Uve there, except for students in the dormitories. (The "University" is 
wholly in East Las Vc^as.) The Spanish town is the original one, &. when 
Anglos started moving in they built a separate town. The two have never 
gotten together, in spite ot some attempts to do so in spite of the fact 
that the two are built right up to the boundary. 

— To resume — that is why I said the president hadn't exactly had me to 
dinner. It wasn*t exactly dinner, & he (Udn't exactly, or at least intention^ 
ally, have me. Afterwards the Meyers & their 2'year'old''Son & I went to 
the Hig^and'Coloiado Mines game, which was interesting but inept. In 
its two previous games Highlands hadn't scored, but they won this one 25- 
20. It was nostalgically like the high school games I used to see in rhc early 
1910's — only one formation, single-wing right, &. aK^ur four plays. No 
deception or suq^nses, & Highlands won because they were simply heavier 
& faster. Meyer hooted when I said that it was nice to see an amateur 
game for a change. They pay their players like anyone else, but they just 
caiCt aficml to outbid Albuquerque & Las Cruces ao get third-choice in 
New Mexicans & can afford only a few junior college transfers from odter 
states.*' 

Yesterday, Sunday, Meyer drove me around for a couple of hours &. then 
bought me sc^me (excellent, I may say) fried chicken at a drive'in. He's an 
academic wheeler-dealer &. gave me quite a sncm* job about the "univer- 
sity." He has succeeded in getting a shtK'king amount ot federal money for 
nonexistent research. (For reasons now obvious to me, I have never been 
shown around the science buildmg, but 1 have snooped all over it by myself 

there is not one research bboratory.) I won't go into details, but his larg' 
est pipe dream is to get a federal '*urban renewal" program that would buy 
up about half the (Anglo) town — 2V4 square miles of it! — & give it to the 
"university** for campus expansion. 

Anyway, you see I didn't have the expected dull weekend. I have no 
nonlecture engagements this week, but only have 4 days to go &. will live 
through them all right. Incidentally, there has been no heckling about 
evolution because my autlience — ^now down to 7 or 8, including only one 
junior biologist — simply doesn't react at all. They sit absolutely deadpan, 
then scatter as soon as I stop talking. (The head of biology is a woman, 
who has attended no lectures. I have not been introduced & have spoken 

19. The University of New Mexico in Albuquerque and New Mexico State Uni' 
veiBity in Las Chices. 
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to her only once, when she was tvping in the secretary's office & told me 
she wasn't the regular secrcrarv, who was away, &. so didn't know where my 
lecture was — 1 had lost it, as generally happens.) — 

Love, G 
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[Las Vegas, RM.] 
Wednesday [3 Oct 1962] 

Dearest Marty 61 Bill — 

A final word to assure you that all goes well here. The trains are running 
& I should be able to make my getaway all right on Friday. 

Things are being a bit less dull this week. There ire some nice <Sl 
friendly people, but they are slow to react &. there is no particular way to 
meet them, in my snoopmg around i tound a iaculty cotfee room where 
dkere are usually scnne (nofessofs at leisure. Of couise no one ever told me 
about it or invited me there, but when I drop in on my own they don't 
throw me out & do speak to me politely. Then yesterday the head of die 
biology dept. , a woman to whom I was not introduced, came to my lecture 
for the first time & afterward asked me to dinner. The dinner was pleasant 
&. the Frau Professor interesting, but this, too, turned out to be a bit 
strange: she took me to a (very good) restaurant on a mesa out of town, 
hurried the serv ice as much as possible, & while I was swallowing the last 
bite put mc in a taxi &. sent me home — ! 

Then yesterday a mathematics professor 6i. his wile took me to lunch — 
same routine, a quick bite in a restaurant & away, but still a friendly ges- 
ture & a very welcome change from always eating alone. This evening 
CreeVs friend Bunker, head of the English dept., had me out to his house 
after dinner (i.e. 7 P.M. — we dine early here) & he, his wife, & 1 had a 
pleasant chat for a couple of hours. 

Although the faculty is all Anglo & includes one Jew &. a handful of 
Protestants, all the people mentioned above, like the great majority ol the 
faculty &. specifically cdi the deans &. dept. heads I have encountered, are 
Catholics. 1 hrid this very significant m a nominally non-Catholic institu- 
tion in a state where the Anglos are overwhelmingly non-Catholic. It also 
seems significant diat I know they are Catholics — naturally I didn't ask, 
but each one managed to let me know. So thore has finally been some dis* 
cussion of evolution & religion. Like most educated Catholics, these people 
are not anti-evolutionary but they are intensely concerned with the bear* 
ing of Catholic theology on evolution, (rather than the reverse). I am very 
accustomed to this, having had almost constant contacts with Catholic 
evolutionists tor some 35 years, so have no trouble dealing with it in a 
friendly but firm way. 

The foul-ups &. general ineptitude do continue, in spades. They pulled a 
beauty just today: arranged as an extra that I should give a public lecture 
tomorrow night & dien put a tK>tice in the local paper (The Optic) saying 
it was tof^ghc The tK>tice in the paper wasn't brought to my attention until 
after the announced hour for the lecture, so naturally I wasn't there. I then 
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called Dean Meyer, who said that this was just a little mistake <St of course 
the lecture is really for tomorrow. I've no idea how many turned up for it 
tonight, &. su^pect no one will when I actually give it, if 1 can lind it — 
They still keep chanqinq locales without notice. 
316 I also saw considerable parts ot die Dodger-Giant [baseball] playofts on 
TV, so altogether life has been much less dull this week than last. 

The Fanneis continue to be solicitous as hotel-keepers & charmingly 
cordial in passing contacts, alduHig^ we never have had 5 minutes of sus' 
tained conversation. 
Much love — 

G 
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[Cambridge] 
Sat, 8 Dec 62 

Dearest Marty — 

Yours of Monday just received. 

I'd love to visit Mazatlan (& San Bias) with you, & I'm sure Atme will 

agree. We are keen on Yucatan, too, but can do that another time or just 
possibly &. briefly on the way to Mazatlan. I'm not quire sure about exact 
timing. 26 Jan to 3 Feb. might cut it a little fine, as Spring Term starts 4 
Feb. involves Anne. I've written her co check, &. you'll get timing as 
soon as possible. 

Arme's enormous grant to found a Center for Career Studies has come 
dirough, so she'll be busier than ever. Director of the Center, teaching a 
course or two, & finishing work on her present grant. Vm happy to say 
they did cut down the center commitment from 7 years to 5. That's what 

Anne wanted, anyway, &. they told her to up her application to 7 years 
then they cur it back to her origuial figure — ■! 

As you know, Anne's oft on her one really long absence — back the 18*. 
I hate living alone, even though Anne has all my dinners cooked 61 frozen 
& I just heat them up. In iact it turns out ^t I am much occupied & 
actually won't be having dinner at home or alone for the next 7 days but 
with the Patterson's, Jimmie & Emmy Reid,^ the "Visitors to die Biology 
Department" (a Harvard oddity), the Natural History Club, a group of 
medicos at Harvard Health Center, 61 — believe it or not — an ex'girl 
friend &. my secretary'. (Aren't I the rounder!) My social life threatens to 
become as hectic as yours. (I also just had dinner with an ex-secretary, but 
her husband was along. Interesting, in fact, as he's a postal inspector & 
was sent here to work on Boston's famous million dollar mail robbery. He 
says he has solved it, but can't find the money!) 

20. James Reid was the editor at Harcourt, Brace who encouraged Simpson to 
tmdertalce the writing of the college hiology text, Ltfe: An Introduce to Biohgy. The 
Reid? and Simpsons were also Rn<x1 friends and members of rhe Martini and Mandolin 
dub. Reid played the 6nt mandolin, Simpson the second mandolin, Anne the piano 
and guitar, and H. J. Harris, a clinician who wrote book on bniceUosis, the banjO' 
mandolin; nonplaying qwuses served the gin and joined in the singing. 
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I'm astonished to hear that Bill's doing an opera. Is he doing the music, 
too, or if not who is, or don't operas have music now.' ( I'm an old fogey.) 
Anyway, I'm glad it's coming well. What of the novo 



Much love — 

G 317 
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[Cambridge] 
16 Dec 62 

Dear Marty & Bill: 

A note from Anne confirms my fear that she must be in Cambridge on 3 
Feb. Apart from that restriction, the Mazatlan plan is tine & we look tor- 
ward to seeing you there. We haven't checked plane schedules vet, but will 
do so directly. My thought that we might just possibly go via Yucatan is 
out — too much time <Sl expense. 

No further news here. I've had another bug 61. am spending the weekend 
more or less in bed, but it's not serious. The weather here is not exactly 
good, either bitter cold or wet & raw, but the big midwest blizzards hav«i*t 
hit us & we have only a powder of snow. IVe had so much busy work lately 
that I haven't done anything interesting but hope I can get down to it this 
week. I've also had an unusual number of lunch & dinner engagements, 
which also cut into things although they help to cut the loneliness with 
Anne away. Some interesting <Si some not. Unfortunately as the bug hit 
me on Friday I missed the probably most interesting ones — for example 
with Dobihansky"' who was here to give a collcKjuium &. whom I didn't 
even see although I talked on the phone. (We actually have 2 phones 
here, just to keep our average normal, plus a total of 4 at our offices!) This 
coming week is so far devoid of outside engagements, but Anne will be 
1»ck Tues. nij^t. 

The only excitement is about a book, The Origin of Races, by a friend of 
ours, Carletdn ("Carl") Coon. It's being bitterly attacked by other firiends 

of ours (including Dob:hansky), in a way I consider unfair almost to the 
point of being underhanded." I'm trying to set them right in a review, 
which is going to make me bitterly attacked as well. A main point is that 
we'll never solve racial problems it merely recognizing that races exist & 
trying to study them is considered subversive (Si subjects one to abuse from 
both sides. 

So far, however, it is safe to stick to the current sentiment that live 

21. Theodosius Dobzhansky (1900-1975), Russian-bom American geneticist 
whose Genetics and the Origin of Species (1937) triggered the modem evolutionaiy 
synthesis. 

22. Carleton Coon (1904-1981), American anthropologist at Harvard whose 
hcK)k Ongin of Races (1962) raised controversy because he asserted that the various 
human races may have evolved at different rates, thereby resulting in some races reach' 
ing the Homo su/iiens level before others. In a review of the hook in 19671 Simpson said 
he considered the book "an honcht and substantial contribution to the scientitic study 
of races and as nearly free hom aprioristic bias as any on its subject." 
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Indians are O.K. Just don't mention the fact that Negroes, as a rule, have 
dark complexions. (I haven't yet quite figured out why it is O.K. to recog- 
nize that Nordics have complexions like shad bellies but iioi:i'O.K. to reC' 
ognize that Negroes are attractively brown.) 
318 Hoping you are the same, with love — 
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21 Sep 64 

Between Honolulu & Suva 
(diat places us within 3,000 
miles, mote or less) 

Dearest Marty &. Bill: 

I don't know just how it happens, but you get a letter from me this time, 
such as ir is. Anne wrote from Vancouver, so you do know that we are 
actually embarked, & now you see we are well on our way. This ship is 
very large &. very posh — in tact rather too much so, as it has the imperial 
air of a big luxury hotel. However, service is superb 61 we are pampered as 
far as possible. Tlie food is generally excellent, not middle class Eiiglish but 
eclectic. To be sure I did have a brief but very severe upset that I attribute 
to food poisoning, but the doctor does not agree & no one else who ate the 
same food was sick so it probably was just me cutting up again. Because of 
that I was back in bed for a few days &. was unable to go ashore in Hono- 
lulu. However, Dorothy <Si Earl &. Dickey ^Si his wife came on board & we 
had a visit-' — ^They took Anne to a beach club for lunch 6i [raced.'] about 
a bit, then had dinner with Anne at the posh grill on the ship. Now I'm 
fine again vik planning to go firewalking in the Fiji Islands day after tomor- 
row. Anne is as well as she has been lately, or better, & I do diink die trip 
is doing us both good. We are happy to learn (by Marty's letter received in 
Honolulu) that your plans are becoming more definite & do hope every- 
diing works out. 

Much love, 
G 



[Southwest Pacific] 
lioOct. 1964] 

Dear Marty & Bill: 

We are rolling along between the Great Barrier Reef & the Australian 
coast — a journey of several days, which makes you realize how enormously 
long the reef is. This letter will be mailed tonight by the Barrier Reef pilot 
when he leaves us at Thursday island in the Torres Strait, where we turn 
west between Australia & New Guinea. All of which sounds very roman- 

2 3 . D(U(uhy was Simps^m's second coustn ofi the Hawaiian side of the family; Earl 
was her husband and Dickey their son. 
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tic, & feels & looks so, too. This is an unusual hit of ocean vovase because 
we are almost always in sight ot land. There are innumerahle islands inside 
(west of) the G. B. Reef, k>\\ coral islands «Si high mountainous ones, &. 
we also can frequently see the coast oi the mainland. We are back in the 
tropics, hot, damp, but breezy & with water of incredible shades of blue. 

Otonsay [die cruise boat) is smaller & older than Oriana, really like a 
ship & not like a Statler'Hilton as Oriana was. We much prder Oronsay 
& are having a great time — only just a litde sorry for ourselves at this 
moment because we had our 2nd (last) cholera shots yesterday & they 
have upset us a bit. Be sure to iiave cholera siiots before you cake off, even 
if told (as we were) that they are not necessan,'. They can become neces- 
sar> at any time, as they now are for landing in Hong Kong, & it is a nui' 
sance to have them en route. 

We hope you, too, are soon to be in these romantic waters, or here- 
abouts (give or take a few thousand miles). 

Much love from us bodi — 

G 



ICambridge] 
21 Apr 65 

Dearest Marty &. Bill: 

Marty's ot 17 April just arrived (air mail, yetl) i am replying immeJi- 
cady^ not because Anne can*t but because she is out on die town i.e. wixk' 
ing overtime & I have just returned fiom more or less same. 

We are both OK— sort of second-hand, to be sure, but still legible. 
Once Anne had her [heart] fibrillation corrected, plus a couple of days to 
recover, she started out like mad again. I worry, but she really has some 
sense. Anyway, overdtMng apparently has little bearing on her problems. 
She is beginning to think that retiring in a year or so might be all right. 
Depends on many things, of course. 

We are so excited &l delighted at all the good things ($$$, ot course, but 
even more the recognition, kudos, etc.) — You both have worked hard for 
this & it is high time. I suppose die immediate Hollywood deal means we'll 
see little or iK>thing of you next summer, & we don't like that, naturally, 
but it should be fascinating for you. Go, go, Eastlakes! 

(Re Cadillac, Bill, I understood the need when you weren't in the 

chips — but now you can afford a VW!) 

It's bad news about Pop-'^ — ^But apparently you coped in gtxxi time. We 
just had a very nice letter frtmi Rob't Prycr [sp'], about several things hut 
including his opinion that Pop was making out very well *Sl would be a new 
man — for 80 years old, that is, of course. 

So we are doirtg just fine, & you go & enjoy without worry at all. Much 
love to you both — 

G 

24. Pop was Martha's ailing fitther'in'law. 
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Paris 

13 Nov 65 

320 Dearest Marry: 

^ I have greetings to convey to you, & am writing diem in a spBXC 

moment here in Paris although I may mail the letter in USA, where I will 
be tomorrow. 

I had not planned to look up your frieiKls on this brief visit, but was 
delighted to see some of them through a remarkable coincidence. It seems 
that Madeleine had \on^ wanted to go to the opening ceremonies at the 
Sorbonnc, having heard (correctly) that they are very picturesque. Finally 
this year she did go, & was thunderstruck to see your brorher on the dais in 
all his glory! She waylaid mc on the way out 6*. asked mc to dinner at her 
restaurant. 1 was fortunately able to accept had a pleasant visit 6*., of 
course, an excellent meal. Besides Madeleine & her husband, £tienne & 
his wife were there. All were most pleased to have news of you, & they 
send love & (in Madeleine's case) kisses. They all seem to be thriving. 
Madeleine also invited a lady ethnologist to provide professional interest 
for me — a kindly thought, hut not a successful one since the lady is almost 
comically like Maggie Mead, with the same complete faith in her own 
omniscience <St utter scorn for everyone else in the world. However, the 
others were so charming that she was unable to spoil the evening. 

The ceremony was quite splendid.'^ No procession as such, but we 
entered the Grand Amphitheatre de la Sorboime between the ranks of the 
Garde R^publicaine, who drew their swords with a great clatter & saluted 
each of us as we passed. The band of the Oarde opened proceedings with 
the Marseillaise, & you have never heard anydiing till you hear a French 
military band belt out the anthem in a closed halli Eleven degrees were 
then bestowed, each after an eloge lasting some 1 5-20 minutes &. taking 
up the recipient's life year by year. Earl Warren was the other American, 
but in absentia, as the Supreme Court was sitting &. he could not he absent 
there. (Oddly enough, he was represented by the French, not the Amai- 
can, ambassador.) 

Bill will be amused that the only other scientific degree, therefore cou' 
pled with mine, was to an astronomer 60m the Glorious Soviet Union — 
the Armenian "Republic," to be exact, Ambartzoumian by name.^^ (Since 
he is president of the Armenian Academy, member of the USSR Academy 
& president of the International Astronomical Union, 1 gather that he is 
quite a swell. His democratic principles prevented his wearing a robe or 
evening clothes on the appropriate occasions, & he speaks no Irench at all 
although a little English.) 

35. M;irg;iret Mead (1901-1971), American anthropologist at Columbia Univer- 
sity and a colleague ot Simpson's at the American Museum. Years before, she took 
Lydia's side in dieir marital troubles, much to Simpson's great annoyance. 

26. Simpson was receiving an honorary doctorate from the University of Paris. 

27. Viktor A. Ambartsumyan (b. 1906), Soviet Armenian astronomer, member 
of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences* and expert on the diffusion of li^^t dtRM^jh 
planetary atmospheres. 
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\Vc also had a very grand official dinner for all the "docteurs honoris 
causa," a reception for Ambartzoumian & me at the Faculte des Sciences 
(interestingly now located where the Halle des Vins used to be) &. 
another, also there, for me alone. Champagne flowed like water, 6i whis- 
key (peculiarly, I thought) flowed like champagne. I have been d^jduner'd 
&. diner'd every day & generally given the full tteatment, which is of 
course delightful but which hsq>pily is just enough at this point, or will be 
after my last dinner tonight, ykuidi happens to be presented by a clerical 
colleague, the Akh€ Lavocat. * 

Hoping you are the same, with love — 

G 

*The good abb£ has a long flowing beaid, 
& we make a very striking pair! 



[Cambridge .'J 
19 Oct 66 

Dearest Marty — 

Dilatory as ever, I hadn't acknowledged your memo on books rec'd, & 
not, from Okla. Press. This checks out, as I have now heard fitom Harvard 
Coop that the books you list were not available — some out of print & 
some not yet published (although all ordered as in stock from the latest 
Oida. Press cataU^gue). I'm pursuing some & letting some drop. I hope you 
are enjoying the books that did come. 

The birds that flap no wings, i.e. in swtx:»ps are all woodpeckers or sap- 
suckers, but not (to my knowledge) just one species of either. 

No special news. They're still trying to find out what my latest pain is 

all about. Some of the procedures are both painful «&. embarassing — for 
example, being put upside down on a violently shaking table, inserting a 
tube in the arse, & shaking up a barium sludge into the colon & parts 
north. Several young to medium ladies now know everything about my 
plumbing except what's wrong with it. 

May we sometune set toot on $5,000 per acre ranclio land it we clean 
our shoes first? 

Much love to both — 

G 

28. R£n£ Jean Marie Lavcicat, French vertebrate paleontologist at the University 

of Montpcllier and Simpson's cuntcinpor.in, 

29. Simpson was having trouble with diverticulitis at this time. 
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Tucson 

196I-19I0 



BY 1 967 the winters in Boston and health problems 
combined to encourage the Simpsons to leave Cam^ 
bridge and Harvard and retreat to the year-round home they had pur- 
chased several years earlier in Tucson, Arizona. Anne retired more or less 

completely, but Simpson, now sixty-five, continued workinc as dilipcntly 
as ever in the lihrar\-laborator\' annex he had had built adjacent to their 
home. He was appointed a protessor in the geosciences department at the 
University of Arizona, which position he retained until his formal retire- 
ment in June 1982, at age eighty. The Simpsons regretfully sold their sum- 
mer home in New Mexico because it was virtually impossible for them to 
live comfortably year-round in so remote a pbce. 

Martha and her husband Bill also sold their holdings in New Mexico 
and moved to Tucson, not far from the Simpsons. Bill taught writing for 
several years at the university, but in the early 1970s the Eastlakes 
divorced. When Martha moved to Tucson, the halt-century correspon- 
dence betu een brt^ther and sister ended, except for an occasional letter or 
card when the Simpson^ were rravelini;. 

Simpson's three daughters contuiued their active professional lives. 
Helen Simpson Vishniac became a professor of microbiology at Oklahoma 
State University. Joan Simpson Bums continued her writing in Williams^ 
town, Massachusetts, where her husband taught political scietu%. In 1975 
she published Tfie Awkward Embrace, a study of nine contemporary men 
influential in American cultural life. Elizabeth Simpson Wurr has written 
several books, including a novel, several studies in s(Kial psychology, and a 
medical diar\- that described her recovery from an almosr fatal attack of 
tubercular meningitis. She lives today in Woodside, California, with her 
husband, an engineer. 

Much of Simpson's writing from his years in Tucson falls into the popu' 
lar vein. He published anodier collection of essays, Biobgy and Man 
(1969); Penguins: Past and Present, Here and There (1976); his autx>biogra' 
phy, Concession to the Improbable (1978); two hooks on the fossils of South 
America and their discoverers, Splendid Isdaskm ( 19S0) arvd Discoverers of 



the Lost Wcrrld (1984); a work on the scientist he most admired, The Bcxyk 
ofDanvin (1982); and a general hook on paleontology for student and nori' 
specialist alike, Fossils and the History of Uje (1983). 
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31 Oct 67 
Tucson 

Deafest Marty: 

Anne b off in Wisconsin 6>r a few days & I am here. We're both off 

again in a w cck or two. 

She did get the bird puzzle with great glee & meant to send thanks ear- 
lier but just lost out in the rush.' 1 assure you that she appreciates it very 

much. 

Was it Ferlinghetti who advised the studcnib ai Knox [College] to ride 
with LSD? (1 keep mixing that up with LDS, which ul cuur^e means Mot' 
mon in these parts.) It definitely was he who did advise the students here 
to use marijuana* LSD, & other drugs. I suppose he inactices what he 
preaches & therefore am not surprised at his rudeness to you — it obviously 
was such even though you may say you don't mind.' 

Mrs. Johnstone obviously is no damn good, & it was just dumb luck that 
she had a ready'made buyer for us. ^ I do hope you can settle your affairs 
there soon. I feel apologetic that ours were so quickly &. satisfactorily set- 
tled, & catch myself feeling as if I had somehow played a dirty trick on you 
by getting out when vmi can't (as yet), illogical as I know that is. 

I am overjoyed that you are evidently planning to come here for 
Thanksgiving. Do ccMnne as soon 61 stay as kmg as possible. We'll be back 
from Yale on 18 November. I have to leave again for a meeting 36 Nov. to 
2 Dec. in Denver but dien back & we bodi leave again on 10 Dec. Anne 
will be here while Vm in Denver, so I hope you can stay on then, but do 
come as long before as you can, too. 

Tucson has suddenly cooled off & is delightful. We've switched air con- 
ditioning units from cooling to heating, but in fact neither is needed at 
present. 

Much love to you both — 

G 

1 wrote Seligman, our lousy Albuquerque lawyer, & told him (rather 
snidely, I confess) that we were no longer lords of La Jara iSt he could 
return the unexpended part of our retainer ($125) m re Mrs. Meyers <Si. the 
gate, (fe replied, predioably, that oddly enough his out of pocket expenses 
came to more than that, but he woukl call it quits & not charge us the rest! 

1. Anne often occupied herself in the evenings fay woridqg on oompUcatcd puzzles 
or doing handwork ot one sort or another. 

2. In 1967 Mardui's luisliand was wiiter-in>Ksidence at Knox College. Oatedwig, 
Illinois. 

3. Simpson is referring here to the realtor who sold the hou^e in La Jara. The East- 
lalces were also trying to kII their fdace, but It took much longer dun the SinqMons* 
sale. 
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28 Feb 68 
Tucson 

Dearest Marty — 325 

Thanks for yours of 27 Feb. Anne's away again. Edna Roe had a pain & ^Y!^^^ 
although she was out to dinner a couple of days later Aime felt duty bound ' 
to run up to Denver. In fieict Edna is a great deal better off dian Anne. 

Of course I rejoice that Bill might get $50,000 &. a nice trip, but I also 
am somewhat repelled (as ever) by Hollywood. I am a Burton buff, have 
read most <;«f his innumerable hooks & several of his many lives (that is, 
biographies by others ot him). He spent some time in Cairo, but as far as I 
know never went farther up the Nile. A trip up the Nile, or even to 
present-day Cairo, is simply irrelevant. Incidentally, I do not think Burton 
is at all enigmatic. Eccentric, yes, but that's not the same. He did unusual 
diittgs, but hb motives are always perfectly obvious. 

Pm very sorry diat the ranch sale seems stymied again. It's extremely 
aimoying. 

I did notice that you*d had your face plastcrized, &. very becoming too.* 
I just thought if you wanted it mentioned you M nu luion it. 

Much love to both — 
G 



Mid- February 1970 
Argentina 

[Postcard addressed to Marty & Bill Eastlakel 

These creatures lelephanr seals! have to be seen ro be disbelieved. From 
a distance we thought they were big rocks, but close by they rear up & 
roar, which lOcks laiely do. They are on Peninsula \kAd6s wl^re we virited 
a few days ago. (Not really at Puerto Madryn as the card says.) Yesterday 
we drove out to Sarmiento to vint Justino Hem^mdez, Patagonian com- 
panion ( f my youth, now a grandfadier like me, & we had a great reun- 
ion — As Anne says, fiiU of wine, women (wives), & song (raucous) — 

Love— G 



23 Feb 70 
Antarctica 

Dear Marty & Bill— 

A couple ot nights ago, at 2:45 a.m. niiJsr snow & ice we crossed the 
Antarctic Circle, turned around 61 hightailed it north again. Now we are 
cruising up Gerlache Strait (I never heard of it before, either!), which has 

4. AppMcndy Martha had &cid plastic suigety about tlu$ time, at age seve^ 
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to be one of the most spectacular sights on earth. ^ Tremendous jagged 
mountains on both sides — islands to left & the Antarctic continent to the 
right — jet black where not srnnv-covered (only a few spots), with a glacier 
in every valley 6*. even on every slope, each ending in a delicate blue ice 
326 cliff from which bergs calf from time to time. Bergs of every imaginable &. 
TUC90N many unimaginable shapes. The lower ones with seak basking on them, or 
an occasional misandiropic penguin. Where there happens to be a rocl^ 
slope near shore, there is generally a penguin lookery, at this season full of 
large, demanduig chicks just shedding juvenile down, pursuing every adult 
who comes ashore with food (in stomach, to regurgitate). 

The whole trip has been just great. Ship very comfortable, fine cabin — 
lousy service, bur you can't have everythmg, it says here. 

In spite ot all we have read &. all the pictures we have seen, the real 
Antarctic is an almost blasting revelation. One ot the big, big bangs of a 
lifetime. 

In short, we're high. Hoping you are the same — 

Love — G 

5. Gerlache Strait lies between the Antarctic Peninsula and larj^c uHbhurc islands 
to die west, Anveis and Brabant. 
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AFTERWORD 

w 



THE SIMPSONS took another South Seas cruise in the 
spring ot 1984. Simpson cauj^hr pneumonia after sail- 
ing a few Jays and hecame seriously ill. He improved enough to continue 
the trip with the hope that rest and relaxation would restore his fragile 
health. On the contrary, his condition deteriorated, and when he reached 
home he was immediately hospitalized. Throughout the summer he suf' 
feted various complications, and was in and out of the hospital. By OcK)* 
ber his strength had waned and on the evening of Saturday, 6 October, he 
died, aged 82. Shortly before he died he had the opportunity to see his 
daughters, who, of course, had c ome firom California, Oklahoma, and 
Massachusetts to he at his heJsiJc 

At the time ot Simpson's return from the ill-tared cruise, I sent him the 
full set of these letters transcribed from the originals. In mid-July he wrote 
me the following: 

This is one of the saddest letters I have ever written. You know that 
my sister Martha has been quite ill for some time [she suffered from 
emphysema|. although by doctors' & nurses' reports not yet crucially 
so. She died yesterday afternoon. The best I can add is that this was 
quick, quiet, painless. . . . 

I have read your ms. letters to Martha, etc. but I cannot yet take 
the time, energy, or emotion to make any remarks on diem. 
I am slowly getting better but it looks like a long haul. 
I can't write more. 

Anne Roe Simpson still lives in Tucson, Arizona. 
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lations from small samples. Subsequently revised with third coauthor, 
Richard Lewontin, a population geneticist, and published by Harcourt, 
Brace, i960. 

1940. Los Indios Kamarakotos (Tribu Caribe de la Guayana Vene2t)lana). 

Rcvista dc Fcmxento, Caracas 3:201-660. An ethnographic study of a 
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relationships during the Cenozoic. Geological Society of America Bulletin 
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American Museum of Natural History, Bulletin 9 1 : 1-232. The first part of 
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rest of the world. 

1949. Genetics, Paleontology, and Evolution. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
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gist, and Ernst Mayr, a Harvard biologist Simpson's paper, '*Rates of 
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Tempo ondModemEiHjhaUm. 

1949. The Meaning of Evolution. New Haven: Yale University Press. 364 
pp. The most succes^ of all Simpson's books, it was translated into ten 
languages and sold over half a million copies in the English version. 
Revised and updated in 1967; still in print. 
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195 1- Horses: The Story of the Horse Family in the Modem World and through 
Sixty Million Years of History. New York: Oxford University Press. 247 
pp. A popular account of the natural history and e\'olurion of horses. 
An outgrowth of Simpson's updating of an American Museum pamphlet 
on horses. 331 
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1953. Li/e of the Past: An IntrcKluction to Paleontology. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 198 pp. Another popular book explaining the science 
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q)ecial reference to mammals. Condon Lectures, Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, Eugene, Oiegon. Pp. 1-63. Simpson's summation 
of the principles of determining past geograj^ies of land animals — still 
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1957. Life: An Introduction to Biology. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 845 pp. 
Coauthored with zoologist Colin Pittcndrigh and botanist Lewis Tiffany, 
this college biology text emphasized the principle of evolution amidst 
life's manifold diversity. Simpson revised the book in 1965 with coau- 
thor William Beck, who is currently preparing a third edition. 

1958. Behavior and Evnlutinn. New Haven: Yale University Press. 557 pp. 
Another collaboration with his wife Anne Roe Simpson; a collection of 
papers by a number ot researchers dealing with various aspects of the 
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evolutionary synthesis. 

i960. The world into which Darwin led us. Science 131:966-974. One of 
several essays \lnitten by Simpscm around die centennial of Darwin's On 
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that Darwin made to human knowledge. 

i960. The history of life. In The Evofaoion of Lt/e, vol. i of EwAuiion after 
jyanm,, edited by Sol Tax, pp. 117— 180. The University of Chicago 
[Darwin] Centennial. University of Chicago Press. A mid'Career over* 
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view of the contribution that fossils have made to our understanding of 

life's evolution. 

101. The Prindpks of Anmud Taxonomy. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 247 pp. An expansion and deeper treatment of the intellectual 
and practical bases for ordering animate nature in a hierarchial scheme 
foreshadowed in the 1945 monograph on mammals. 

1963. Historical science. In The Fabric of Geology, edited by Claude 
Albrirton, Jr., pp. 24-48, Reading, Mass., Palo Alto, and London: 
Addison-Wesley. Perhaps the best of several essays by Simpson on the 
distinctive character of an historical science like geology or paleontol- 
ogy as contrasted with the experimental sciences such as chemistry or 
physics. 

1964. This Vkw uj Ujf. The Wi/rld of an Evolutionist. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and Wofld. 308 pp. A coUectkm of earlier published essays 
brous^t together into oat volume; die essays treat Darwin, the nature 
of historical biology, the problem of apparent purpose in living nature, 
atid thoughts about cosmic evolution and the human evolutionary 
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1965. The Geogmphy ofEvchttiont Coflected Essays. Philadelphia and New 

York: Chilton Books. 249 pp. The only book that Simpson regretted 
because it brought together those articles in which he strenuously 
argued against continental drift on the basis of fossils just at the time 
when the new global theory of plate tectonics was revolutionizing 
geology. 

T967. The beginning of the age of mammals in South America, part 2. 
American Museum of Natural History, BuUetm 137: 1—259. The comple- 
tion of this extensive monograph started two decades earlier. 

1969. Biology ai\d Man. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 175 pp. Yet 
another collection ot Simpson's essays treating a variety of subjects, 
uicluding the biological aspects ot race, language, and erhics. 

1976. Pengums: Past and Present, Here and There. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1 50 pp. Popular summary of the natural history and evolution 
of these highly specialized bitds. 

1978. Concession to the Improbable: An UnL(mt'enlioTud Autobiography. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 291 pp. As Simpson described it, a book 
about the things he'd done and seen and thought and what he consid' 
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1980. Splendid Isolation: The Curious History of South American Mammals. 
New Haven: Yale Univosity Press. 266 pp. A general account of die 
evolutionary history of a varwty mostly extina beasts during the Age 
of Mammals. 

1980. WTi^ and How: Some ProUems and Methods mHisfoi^ New 
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was attempting to solve. Curiously, the title recalls a children's natural 
histor>' book written by Rev. (Charles Kin^sley, Mcklarn How and Juidy 
Why, which Simpson elsewhere remembered as having a major influ- 
ence on his early interest in nature. 

1982. The Book of Darwin. New Ytirk: Washington Square Books. 219 pp. 1^2 

A paean to the master evolutionist of the nineteenth century by the selected 
master of the twentieth. Extracts from various of Darwin's works with 
commentary by Simpson. 

1983. Rissils and the History of Lije. New York: Scientihc American Books. 
239 pp. Simpson's swan song about the subject he spent six decades of 
his life studying. Although feirly technical, accessible to the 
nonspecialist. 

1984. Discoverers of the Lost WorU: An Account cfSome cf Those Who 
Brought Bocfc to L^e Soudi Ameriam Momtnols Long Btmed m the Abyss of 
Time. New Haven: Yale Univeisity Press. Simpson completes the circle 
and ends as he began with an account of his intellectual adventures in 
South America. 

1985. Extinction. Proceedings of the American Philosopiucd Society 129:407- 
416. Posthumous publication of the manuscript Simpson was working 

on when he died. Although incomplete, the work seems to argue that 
we still do not understand the causes of extinction, even though the 
phenomenon has been studied tor two centuries by paleontologists. 
Simpson also suggests that he did not give any particular credence to 
extraterrestrial causes of extinction. 
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